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A DIAR'Y. 



Stockholm, Nov. 1, 18^ 

IN THE FORENOON. 

'* This day— a life ! "— THomiLo. 

''Another day, another revolution of light and 
shade! * Enjoy thy existence!* sayest thou, holy morn- 
ing-dawn, vivifying glance of love, emanation of God! 
Once more thou didst awake me out of uiy darkness, 
gavest me a day^ a new existence, a little l'\fe ! Thou 
luokest upon me in this life, and sayest : ' Follow the 
moment I It diffuses in its flight light and blossoms ; 
it conceals itself in clouds but to shine forth again with 
resplendent lustre. Follow it, and do not suilcr thyself 
to be visited by the twilight ere thou hast commenced 
to live ! " 

Such were my trains of thought, when at the dawn 
of morning I awoke and saw the rays of duylight 
penetrate into my little chamber. Involuntarily I 
stretched out my arms towards them ; they were nei- 
ther cheering nor bright ; they were the rays of a dull 
November day, but, notwithstanding, light of that 
Light which illumines my day of life, and which I hail 
with love. 
May the light of my day o[ life be as ihe momvi:!^ 
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light — a rising one. Whether its rays shine through 
clouds or mists, or through a serene, transparent atmo- 
sphere — no matter, if the day but increases and life 
grows brighten 

After an absence of ten years, I am visiting the 
home of my youth again ; as to the time of my stay — 
whether for a longer or shorter period — circumstances 
must determine. Independent with regard to my pro- 
perty and circumstances, I can now, after many a long 
year of captivity, taste liberty, and at the age of thirty 
years follow my own inclinations. 

Yesterday evening I arrived here, a few days earlier 
than they expected me, and could not, therefore, 
flatter myself that the dwelling of my stepmother 
was on my account so splendidly illuminated, as I 
found it on my arrival. Ah, no ! On the contrary, I 
had great difficulty to find any one who would take the 
least notice of me and my luggage. At length I met 
with a maid, whose friendly countenance and manner 
pleased me, and who, on ascertaining who I was, paid 
the utmost attention to my person and luggage. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed she, as she conducted me up a 
faintly-lighted winding staircase leading to my apart- 
ment, "how provoking it is; her ladyship is giving a 
little ball to-day, to celebrate Fraulein Selma's birth- 
day ; and now, you see, they have carried up all the 
cloaks into your room ; what a sight to be sure ! but 
they did not expect your ladyship until next week, 
and therefore, you see, there is nothing in order here 
yet." 

" It's of no consequence,*' rejoined I, as I surveyed 
the room with some consternation, which in the letters 
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dancing a galopp. I moved, as it were, by stealth along 
the wall, and was so fortunate as to find a place in a comer. 
The music, the bustle, and the brilliant glare of lights, 
turned my head almost dizzy. After recovering in some 
measure from this first impression, I looked curiously 
around for the faces of ^e various members of my 
family ; above all, my eyes were directed in search of 
my youngest sister Selma, though I almost despaired of 
recognising again in the damsel of twenty the tender, 
delicate child that I had left ten years ago. 

** But the only daughter of the house," thought f, 
'* the heroine of the day, must still be easy to discover 
among the party ! She must take the precedence in 
the dance, and be pre-eminently honoured and distin- 
guished ! ** 

And I sought among the floating pairs of tlie 
galopp. The dance appeared to me enchanting. 

"Ah! les reines du hal!" now exclaimed an elderly 
gentleman, sitting quite close to me, with lively, but 
also somewhat decrepid appearance and sunken fea- 
tures. I looked up and saw a young officer of the 
Dragoons dancing with two young ladies who attracted 
my entire attention to them, so beautiful and brilliant 
were they. I concluded with certainty that one of them 
must be Selma ; but which ? They had a strong sisterly 
likeness, though on a more minute observation it was 
just that very resembUmcet which rendered them dis* 
similar. For the elegant and charming gracefulness 
which distinguished the one, attired in white gauze and 
blond, was wanting in the other, who was dressed in 
rose-pink crape, and of a taller figure ; however, she was 
indisputably the handsomest Her dancing was mariced 
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•niniAtei Fanuy Eluleri while the dancing of the 
other (amyed in white) poesessed more of the pure, 
dignified gmcefuhiew which I myself had admired in 
Marie Taglioni. Either of the two might be Selma. 
The more I regarded the one in white, the more ihe 
captiyated me, and the more I wished the might be my 
•later. 

But ia it possible then, that the somewhat self-willed 
<* little doir*— as Selma called herself in the days of 
childhood— could transform herself into this sylph-like 
being whose countenance beamed with spirit and in- 
nocent joy 7 I1ie other, on the contrary, had more of 
tho proud " self,*' peculiar to the child Selma. *' Per- 
haps it is my sister Selma 7 Should I be able to love 
her 7 " 

While the contest between the white and red rose thus 
continued in my mind, and determined me intention- 
ally not to ask for an explanation from my neighbour, 
but to leave it to chance, I heard the gentleman who 
hiid used the words , " lea reines du bal^* congratulated 
by another, that he was " a rich bachelor ! " 

"The life of a rich bachelor," said he, with a sigh, 
which excited in nie the presumption that he might 
have as many wives and children as llochus Pumper- 
nickel , — *' the life of a rich bachelor is after all a con- 
tinual feast" 

<*Thc life of a rich bachelor," rejoined the addressed 
gentleman, likewise sighing, " is a brilliant dejeunert 
an insipid </l»er, and a most wretched souper,** 

Whilst listening to the conversation of these two 
gentlemen, and contemplating "lea reines du bal,^* I 
observed that a gentleman of about forty, in naval 
uniform, with an open and energetic CKter\OT, «ci<\ ^ 
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pair of keen, honest-looking eyes, gazed at me. This 
gave me pleasure — I know not why. I also remarked 
that Neptune's son was gradually steering his course 
nearer and nearer to me, and suddenly he sat by my 
side. I do not to this very hour rightly know how we 
fell into conversation, and still less, how I came to 
communicate to him my conjectures respecting the 
two most brilliant stars of the ball ; but least of all, 
how I could show myself so communicative and ik- 
miliar towards a person who was an entire stranger to 
mc. He smiled at my confidence, and asked me if I 
was not also desirous of being informed about himself. 
I answered, that I had gone out this evening on a voyage 
of discovery, taken chance for my pilot, and wished to 
resign to him the steering of the course. My new 
acquaintance warned me against the danger of leaving 
myself to the direction of such a steersman, and in- 
quired in a delicate manner into the motive of my 
enterprise. I replied evasively ; the conversation be- 
came playful ; and I fancied as if a great man-of-war 
was amusing itself by chasing a little brig which 
knew how to elude it by rapid unexpected evolutions. 
Thus we came quite unawares into a very deep channel, 
namely, into a discussion on the soul and on life, and 
were soon engaged in a contest respecting that which 
constitutes our highest weal or woe. Our views on this 
subject were very opposite; for while I sought the 
haven of happiness in peace of mind and contentment, 
Neptune's son maintained that it might be found in 
mere existence and in the power of feeling. I con- 
tended that with this he would never reach the haven, 
but ever remain in the open tempest- tossed sea. He 
fsade no objection to this. It was on that very open 
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tampettuoiu laa that he had foniid happineti. I ex- 
pressed my sentiments against the tumultuous life of a 
seaman, and he against a life of quiet retirement and 
comfort I spoke against the perils of shipwreck under 
the command of feeling, and reminded him of (Men's 
words in " Havamal :" ** Mutahle is what man possesses 
in the hreast of another." The seaman supported his 
argument hy reference to Christianity, and maintained 
with its apostle, that without charity every thing in the 
world is hut as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbai, I 
bowed in homage to iov« qf numkind. This was just 
my theme. But in reference to particular circum- 
stances, I found it highly expedient ever to be able to 
sing : 

** I care for nobody, no, not I, 
And nobody careii for me." 

The seaman laughed, but shook his head and re 
joined: " Yuu would not bo able, nor would you wish 
to sing thus, if you had the happiness — to possess a 
child." 

" Perhaps so," retorted I, in a tone of indiiTurcncc, 
inwardly delighted to discover in my new acquaintance 
what I had already surmised — a married man, and the 
father of a family. We were here interrupted by the 
ending of the galopp ; the ladies were seeking resting- 
places, and my neighbour rose. The duncing-room 
now became unobstructed, and permitted a view into 
the saloon through the open doors, in which turban- 
crowned graces occupied the divan, allowing several 
gentlemen with stars and orders to stand around them. 

" Ah, that is she 1" thought I, with hasty emotions 
when a ludy of noble figure and carriage m&do \x^ 
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appearance, while conversing with un elderly gentleman 
she slowly approached the dancing-room. Yes, it was 
she, still the same as ever in appearance and graceful- 
ness, and in beautiful and tasteful dress. I recognised 
the string of real pearls and the locket set with bril- 
liants around her neck, and the beaudful arms, which in 
my childhood I loved to kiss ; I recognised the beautiful 
countenance, the imposing and yet so charming port- 
ance. She was still the same as ever, who ten years 
ago stood before my eyes a demi-goddess in the splendid 
Presidence saloon, when, as the lady of the Gover- 
nor of the province, she held her court with the 
exterior of a queen ; yes, she was still the same as I 
then saw ; and any thing more distinguished I have 
never seen since (though I have seen much in the 
world) and shall probably see still more, although .... 
It was my stepmother ! 

My heart beat not a little when I saw her slowly 
advancing towards the side on which I sat, and andci* 
pated the moment of recognition. It arrived. The eyes 
of my stepmother rested on me ; she started, looked 
at me again, and with riveted attention I rose ; she 
hastened up to me, and soon — ^we embraced each other; 
not without mutual embarrassment, which was con- 
cealed, however, by the surprise and mutual apologies 
on my part on account of my premature arrival, and on 
hers, on account of the condition of my room. My 
stepmother now called " Selma ! Selma ! " and the 
white sylph floated towards me, and I clasped my 
youthful sister in my arms, rejoiced that she was '* the 
white ruse,*' delighted also that so cordial a joy beamed 
from her bright blue eycs» while, blushing, she bade me 
shearty welcome. My glance now involuntarily met that 
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of my former neighbour, who at some distance con- 
templated US attentively with a gentle, half-melancholy 
tmile. My stepmother then called, '* Flora ! " and 
beckoned ; but Flora, engaged in a lively conversation 
with some gentlemen, did not hear immediately. Selma 
hastened to her, took hold of her arm, and brought her 
to me. I saw "the red rose," the second queen of the 
ball before me. Selma whispered — " Sophia I your and 
my cousin Flora ! " 

My cousin. Flora Delphin, whom I saw for the first 
time, saluted me politely, and after a short and indif- 
ferent conversation, returned to the gentlemen. 

** No further introductions this evening, my sweet 
Selma," I entreated. *'I know that I must have many 
relations here yet, with whom I am unacquainted, but 
I wi«h to defer a closer acquaintanceship with them 
for the present'* 
" So much the better," replied she, " I can then have 
• your company quite to myself. I shall not engage in 
thii dance — I must talk to you." 

And when they were about commencing a franpaise 
uid Selraa*s cavalier approached, she begged to be 
excused, and presented him to a young lady sitting 
Bear, whom he led to the dance ; then, seating herself 
Dext to me, inquired with warm interest about matters 
concerning myself, and reminded me, with a voice full 
of tender recollection, ** how kind I had been to her 
in her childhood, related stories to her, played with 
W, and got up all sorts of little amusements and so 
forth for her enjoyment." 

" Now, Selma," said I, interrupting her, " you must 
tell me some stories ; but only such as are founded on 
Itcts, of course. For I am quite unacquainted witVi 1\\q 

/ 
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circle aroand me, and should like to be introduced into 
it, or, still better, let it come to me, without any 
trouble." 

** Ah, then you have just applied to the right person," 
said Selma, with comic dignity ; '* and now in order to 
commence as mistress of the ceremonies, — whom shall 
I have the honour of presenting to you first in this as- 
sembly ? " 

"The stately lady there with the waving bird of 
paradise in that turban of silver gauze and black velvet 
robe, who is now talking to your mother and laughing 
— a beautiful lady — she might represent the queen (d 
the night." 

"So she is, indeed," rejoined Selma, laughing. 
"Signora Luna, as we sometimes designate her, or 
'our bright-eyed lady,' is lady of honour with her 
Majesty the queen, where the night, as is well known, 
is turned into day. You will be pleased with her; 
she is one of our very best acquaintances ; and this 
evening Signora Luna is in her new moon. Shall I 
now immediately . . . ." 

" No, no, not this evening. Signora Luna is at this 
hour too dazzling for me. Who is that tall gentleman, 
who is now addressing her ? Also a stately personage^ 
but a little ostentatious." 

" Respect, I beg, for — Alexander the Great, or the 
Great Alexander — he has translated Aristotle's Logic 
and Rhetoric ; a very learned man, and is the husband 
of fair lady Luna." 

"Most obedient servant! But, my dearest, here 
seems to be the most extraordinary society in the 
world — Signora Luna, Alexander the Great. I am 
curious to know what superhuman greatness I sbaU 
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now have the honour to form the acquaintance of ; that 
military roan, for instancci I should like to know by 
name ; he is now discouraing with a gentleman, wear- 
ing a star on his breast ; but he appears to me, at least, 
a creation of earth." 

** Not altogether, for he is more connected with the 
tea. We call him the ' Viking ;' besides he is Com- 
modore Brenner — a very nice and distinguished cha- 
racterl Do you know to whom he is speaking ? ** 

'* No, but 1 should like to know. His name most 
aaturedly must be Aristides, or Axel Oxenstjerna. I 
fancy 1 have seen him before." 

** That is Baron Thorsten Lennartson ; you will fre- 
quently see him here ; he has been Felix Delphin's 
fuardian, and is at this present time Flora's guar- 
ii 



lan." 

*'He is the same whom I thought I recognised 
again. You have not given him any name of character, 
Selma. But I will give him one." 

" And what will that be ? " 

'* 1 will christen him tfie lordly Baron in contradis- 
tinction from a number of other barons ; for he looks to 
me as if he could be lord over himself. What think 
yout** 

'* Excellent I One would fancy you had known him 
a long time already." 

" 1 saw him once a long time ago, and .... But 
there stands a person, which methinks I have also seen 
before, a regular, but marble-cold expression, somewhat 
sallow, with the features of a Voltaire." 

** Another relation of yours. Your and my brother- 
in-law, VEnvoy^t St Orme, who arrived here a few 
months ago from Paris." 
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" Virginia's husband. Ak, I recognise him again. 
But it is more than ten years since I saw him at 
Virginia's wedding. How beautiful she was ! and to 
leave this world so soon — a year after her marriage.** 

"Yes, on the anniversary of her wedding-day," said 
Selma, with a voice betokening painful recollections. 
I therefore inquired further : 

" And who is that young officer with whom you were 
dancing just now — an uncommonly handsome young 
man ? " 

" Again another relative, Felix Delphin, Flora's 
brother. Is not Flora very beautiful ? " 

** Yes, very beautiful." 

"And how full of spirit and richly endowed. She is 
possessed of at least a dozen talents." 

"That's almost too much," rejoined I, laughing. 
"And now, thanks, sweet Selma, for having enter- 
tained me so agreeably. I now perceive a gentleman 
approaching you with dancing intentions, and you 
must not drive the dancers any longer into despair on 
my account Do not make yourself uneasy about me ; 
I shall be highly delighted with looking at the dance, 
and noticing the new and interesting acquaintances I 
have made — Signora Luna, Alexander the Great, the 
Baron • . . ." 

" Deign to glance also at the Philosopher," said 
Selma, archly, pointing at one of the servants in the 
family livery, who with a tray full of ices came up to 
us, and had a very serious face, with die features of a 
parrot" 

" Take care, Jacob," continued she, turning herself 
jestingly, to the footman, "and mind that we don't 
ifaJtz over you," 
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** All, heaven forbid, FrHulein," answered the philo- 
pher, with luppreMed voicei while a fudden radiance 
aaed over bit countenance, which, however, imine- 
ately again assumed its former gloom, when with his 
liter he stepped before me. 

The Fraulein soon floated along in the waits as light 
I a bird. 

Immediately after came my stepmother with the 
rich bachelor " to me, and presented him with the 
irds: "Your uncle, Court- Chamberlain X ■ ' * 
My uncle seated himself beside me, and with much 
»mplacency commenced a conversation, which from 
few coniplimcuts paid to mc, passed from one criti- 
sin to another, tolerably witty in tone, but not 
ivouring of a good digestion in a mental sense. 
Mictlier r was tired with my journey and the din of 
le ball, or affected by the conversation 1 had just had 

know not ; but certain it is that a dull veil came 
^er my eyes and the splendid and animated scene. 
iotwitliMtunding, I was pleased to hear him speak in 
igh terms of my stepmother. 

** A most excellent lady," said my uncle : '* I do not 
now any person in whom I could repo&e so much con- 
dcnce, nobody on whom I could so implicitly rely, 
f at any time I wish to do a little good privately, so 
lat it may not come to light, I always apply to her." 

The Viking had left the company, and before 
uitting the room cast a half-farewell glance at me, 
rhich like a little point of light remained alive in my 
ccollection. " Signora Luna's" splendid appearance 
anivhed from our horizon, to make her entrance into 
he palace, where she at present had her piwt of duty. 

U 
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Selma I only saw, when during the interveninp: pauses 
of the dance she came skipping to me with some plea* 
sant word or question ; in the same manner I saw her 
approach her mother and some other senior member 
of the company, ever cheerful and attentive, as if anx- 
ious to please every body. 

After supper something occurred that made a last- 
ing impression on me. In the saloon an active move- 
ment took place, and I beheld my sister lifted up in her 
arm-chair under the chandelier, whose brilliant light 
reflected its radiance around her : to this resounded an 
enthusiastic " Vivat " from the surrounding gentlemen. 

The " fiaron " was one of the party who assisted in 
elevating the young heroine of the festival. Beautiful 
and like a princess she sat there in the bright lustre of 
the lights, beaming with youthful charm and modest 
^oy. A shout of admiration and homage passed through 
the whole of the assembly. Casting down my eyes from 
the almost dazzling sight, they fixed themselves upon 
another countenance, whose expression pierced my very 
heart : it was Flora's. Vexation, envy, and indigna- 
tion appeared in the almost convulsive movement which 
passed over and distorted her beautiful features, but 
only for a moment ; for when her eye met mine her ex- 
pression changed, and immediately after she laughed 
and jested with St. Orme, who seldom moved from her 
side, and whose cold observing look had something 
about it that annoyed me. 

On attempting to steal away from the scene of fes- 
tivity, my stepmother made a strong demonstration to 
nie, expressive of her intention to accompany me to my 
room, but suflered herself to be persuaded by my warm 
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resistance to remain behind undisturbed, and not to let 
Selroa, who was just commencing another dance, know 
any thing about my withdrawal 

"On coming into my room I found it perfectly 
changed: the habiliments before hanging about had 
disappeared, and order, taste, and benevolent care, had 
stamped their impress on every arrangement in the spa- 
cious and beautmil apartment. 

'* The Frdulein herself has been up stairs, and super- 
intended every arrangement," said Karin, who sup- 
plied the towering flame in the stove with fresh fuel. 

** Thanks, my young sister 1 " said I in my heart 

I was fatigued and soon fell asleep ; but I was dis- 
turbed by restless dreams. All the persons on wiiom, 
during the course of the evening, I bad directed my at- 
tention, I fancied I now saw before me in a quadrille, 
coHting at each other threatening looks, and awaiting 
only the moment of attack. I was in the midst of it, 
and on the point of holding a tournament with my step- 
mother, when suddenly a sylph-like being witli vhining 
wings, smiling lips, enchanting and floating with zephyr- 
light movements, came dancing along between us, and 
embraced us closely with invisible but gentle hands ; 
and this sylphide, this second Tnglioni, was Sclma. 
At her appearance the constraint slackened, tlie feeling 
of acrimony ceased, the foes made "chaine,*^ and 1 sunk 
into a sweet refreshing sleep, which made me forget ali 
the world, till the early morn awaked me. 

*' And while all in the house is yet still and appear to 
rest after the dance, I will take a somewhat nearer 
view of my past and present relative position. 

" With my stepmother I have spent two very un- 
equal periods — the first J call the period 

^ ^7. 
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OF MY IDOLATROUS WORSIIIP. 

At the age of eleven years I saw my stepmother for 
the first time, and felt myself captivated by her to ador- 
ation. This state of feeling continued till my fifteenth 
year, when I was separated from her. Bitter, however, 
were my days during this period of my idolatrous wor- 
ship : for never perhaps has a golden idol been •more 
deaf and dumb to the prayers of its worshippers than 
my stepmother was to my affection. Besides I was a 
child of a very warm temperament ; and my general 
character was the opposite to the Beautiful and Charm- 
ing, such as my stepmother so highly estimated and 
perpetually adverted to in quotations from the romances 
of Madame de Genlis. With the enchantresses therein 
mentioned I was compared and brought into disparaging 
contrast In a word, my stepmother could not endure 
me, nor could I Madame de Genlis and her Graces, who 
occasioned me such bitter mortification. Ah, the wild 
sun-burnt damsel, who had grown up in the waste regions 
of Finland, who passed her life in the wood and on the 
heath, among hills, and amidst dreams as wild and mar- 
vellous as that nature with which she was familiar — she 
was in truth no creature for the saloon, or companion 
for French graces. Transplanted from the inartificial 
life in which her childhood had been passed, into the 
splendid residence where large mirrors reflected on all 
sides every movement, and seemed sneeringly to check 
every natural expression that did not bear the stamp 
of grace: she became timidf afraid both of herself 
and of others; but especially of the goddess of the 
palace. The governess and domestics called me the 
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but the annihilated me by her depreciating compas- 
iionate manner and cold diiregard, ho that 1 was soon 
unable to approach her without glowing cheeks, and a 
heart so full, so swelling with sighs of anguish (if 1 may 
80 express myself), that my tongue sought for words in 
vain. As to any fault in my stepmother, that was what 
I never once suspected ; but ah 1 I was at a loss to 
know how to act in order to bo otherwise, and to gain 
her favour. I knew that at that time I more than once 
implored heaven on my knees to deny me a lover rather 
than the love of my mother; but 1 was obliged to 
learn to forego it She felt herself relieved when I was 
separated from her, and I wns removed into another 
sphere of life, which was also full of sorrows, but of 
another kind. 

Five years later I returned home, and stayed there 
some time. This epoch, with regard to my former ideal, 
may be called 

THE OPPOSITE. 

For it was indeed the opposite to the former. By dint 
of hard struggles with myself and with life, 1 cultivated 
and formed myself into a character, rigid and truth- 
loving, that would have the kernel of reality in every 
shell, and despised every thing that had but the sem- 
blance of gilding as valueless. French, worldly prudence, 
education, and grace, were an abomination tome, and I 
now regarded them with the same contempt as my step- 
mother had formerly shown for my artless deportment. 
The glittering veil through which I had hitherto seen 
her was now removed, and I not only discovered faults 
in her, but saw them through a magnifying glass. I 
still continued to like her, but I loved her no mo\Q« 
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I had become an admirer of Thorild's spirit, and 
his love of truth and candour, but I imbibed, also, some- 
thing of his frequently unpleasant way of expressing it. 
And now Madame de Genlis and Thorild were brought 
by my stepmother and me into contrast in any thing 
but an agreeable manner; for every quotation firom 
Madame de Genlis, I had one in readiness from Thorild, 
perpetually in warlike opposition to the former, and my 
stepmother replied in the same spirit. Notwithstanding, 
the French Marchioness was gradually obliged to yield 
to the Swedish philosopher, s. e. she quitted the field on 
which such a rough brandisher cut about him. It is a 
strange half melancholy recollection that my step- 
mother, about that period, really became timid in my 
presence, and avoided me, evidently daunted by my 
relentless severity. Yet she made several attempts to 
recover her dominion over me, and to resume the scep- 
tre, but in vain — it lay broken in her hand, and, sen- 
sible of that, she retreated in silence and dejection. 
When I remember the feelings which sometimes pos- 
sessed me as I observed this change in our mutual po- 
sition, I cannot suppress a secret shudder, and would 
remind all parents who are too severe, of the admonitory 
words of the apostle : '* Parents, provoke not your cbii 
dren to wrath ! ** 

" The fault at that time was, for the most part, on n 
side ; but I was embittered by the recollection of wb 
I had suffered ; and, moreover, in spite of Thorild, 
had but obscure views of life, and was very unhap' 
This might be an excuse for me. My stepmothei 
cheerful, agreeable, and much courted woman of 
woT)dL, was accustomed only to the sunny side of 
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and would see no other : I was more used to look to the 
dark side, and thus we became more and more alienated. 

Yet there was still one bond of union between us at 
that time, in little Selma ; — a weakly, but charming 
child, who — I knew not by what — inconceivable sym- 
pathy seemed attached to me, while I, according to my 
Thorild's sentiments, did not at all agree in the idolatry 
paid to her in the family. But still I could not refrain 
from inclining towards her. She was her father's 
darling and principal care. He was a friend and pupil 
of the great Ehrensvfird, a man possessed of rigid 
nerves and a pure sense of beauty, and he wished to 
make hit daughter as perfect and as beautiful as the 
ideal in his own mind ; not one of eleven thousand 
heroines of modern drama and romance, but the antique 
Antigone — beautiful as woman, because noble as rhan 
—-this was the protot3rpe to which from her infancy he 
directed his daughter's eyes and heart. Thus ho 
created in her a modern Antigone, and enjoyed through 
her a life which, owing to his very feeble health, would 
otherwise have been without enjoyment. 

My stepmother was at that period particularly cap- 
tivated with her daughter Virginia, whose beauty and 
character might well indeed flatter the pride of a mother. 
Admiration for her and tenderness for Selma sometimes 
brought us together. 

We were again separated, and meeting again as we 
now do after a separation of ten years, I am not without 
anxiety on account of this fresh attempt to live together. 
Will it bring about a closer union or a greater separa- 
tion ? One of the two is certain ; for my stepmother 
will have no more remained stationary than myself 
during this Decenium. We have both pasaed 1\\xo\]l^ 
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seasons of trial and grief. My stepmother has lost 
her hushand and her eldest and heloved daughter, and 
Ij I have .... But — no matter; that is now passed 
over, and 1 am free. That T am now more improved 
than I was at the period of our last meeting, I venture 
to hope : philosophy, which then rendered me so proud 
and contentious, had afterwards made me pacifically 
disposed ; TJiought had quietly laid its hand on my brow, 
my views of life have become clearer, and my heart 
more peacefid. Books are my most favourite society, 
and reflection a friend that accompanies me through 
life, and teaches me to derive honey from all situations 
— even from the most bitter. Thorild still continues 
to me a star of the first magnitude, but I no longer 
follow him blindfolded, and have eyes also for the coii« 
stellation of Madame de Genlis. But in one thing I 
will ever follow him faithfully — in his precept to 
study continually, and in all things search after the 
good. 

On the strand, near which I was bom, on the banks 
of the Kautua wreathed with alder-trees* I frequently 
walked out, when a child, to seek for pearls when the 
heat of the summer sun diminished the water. Methmks 
I still feel the clear, cool waves splash about my feet ; 
I fancy as if I saw the pearl-shells before me which 
accident had here and there thrown up on the little 
green island ; whole heaps of these shells I carried up 
to the shore, and if I found pearls in them— oh, what 
joy ! Frequently they were imperfect, only halves, or 
damaged, but sometimes I found very pretty ones. 
At present I will walk out again to seek pearls, but 
in the stream of life. 
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Novuiiibcr 3(1. 
Yesterday morning I was intemipcd by n uu>KK(Mi{>:pr 
calling ine to breakfast t it w:i8 my young Binter, whose 
silTer-toned voice inquired at my door: *' May one he 
allowed to come in ? *' — ** Yes, to be sure, it is allowed t 
Besides, Sylphidesare not so easily shutout." And 
gladly one opens door and heart when a being like 
Selma desires admittance, and with benevolent dift- 
position and joy beaming fjrom brilliant eyes, comes 
floating in amid marks of friendKhip and utToction. 
She was so charming, my young sister, in lier bloom of 
youth and life, in her simple, but particularly tHstcful 
dress, and above all with her fascinating manner, that 
I thought I saw in her a living incnmation of Frun/en's 
Muse, whose name she bears. " Heaven preserve you, 
you charming creature ! " thought I to myHelf, us I 
contemplated her, and an almost painful foreboding 
drew tears into my eyes. 

Not without heart-beating I followed her down stairs, 
while preparing myself for the sight of my stepmotlier, 
and my home by daylight. 

But the depression of my mind vanished when I 
entered the inner apartment, and my stepmother met 
mu with gestures and words expressive of the most 
cordial utr-ibility. As for the rest, every thing in the 
room wore an aspect of comfort — (he air, furniture, 
down to the inviting coffee-table, which glittered with 
silver and real porcelain. 

" That's very well 1 " thought I. 

But nothing afforded mo greater pleasure than the 
light of a collection of excellent oil-pHintings whidi 
adorned the walls of two apartments. Just an I was 
about expressing my o/;/nion of them, F\oTa eTv\Ai<&^^ 
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I scarcely recognised again the ball-queen of the pre- 
ceding evening day. Her fair skin appeared sallow in 
the day*Iight) her eyes were languid, her dress careless, 
and her beautiful countenance ruffled by ill-humour. 
Selma, on the contrary, gains by daylight; her com- 
plexion is pure and fair, and her eyes have the most 
beautiful lustre, and the brightest look I ever beheld 
in human eyes. 

We sat down to breakfast ; we talked of yesterday's 
ball. My stepmother delivered in consequence of this 
a little royal speech, with which I was very well 
acquainted from olden times, but which always annoyed 
me a little. I was silent, but a secret opposition stirred 
within my heart, which methinks my stepmother heard. 
I do not know, at least, why, if that were not the case^ 
she should so frequently direct her challenging looks at 
me. Selma's cheerful remarks interrupted, however, 
the speech, and set us all a laughing. Flora became 
good-humoured, witty, and satirical. I put in my word 
also, and our ladyship and mother appeared to be highly 
amused. We reviewed many acquaintances of yester- 
day's ball, and criticised their different toilets. In the 
mean time Selma leered archly at my collar, and would 
have it that it was a little rococo. My stepmother in- 
spected my dress, and likewise maintained that it was 
a little rococo; I then gave them to understand that my 
entire person was a little rococo ; but this was denied 
with as much decison as courtesy. My stepmother 
asserted I was just in finest — " modern age " — for a 
pretty woman, " la femme de trente ans, la femme de 
Balzac" and added many more, but half-expressed, yet 
intelligible remarks respecting my excellent state of 
^^reservation, my complexion, my eyes, and my hands, 
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which I — poor daughter of Eve — listened to with great 
satisfaction. Selma was determined by all means to 
take an interesting part in my toilet, that this also 
might become modern. I promised to submit myself 
to her tyranny. 

After breakfast my stepmother and I continued the 
conversation tfle-ii-tSte, and I observed at the same 
time that her countenance had gfrown considerably 
older, and that tliere were some feelings of disquietude 
and constraint in her looks that 1 had not before dis- 
covered. Her features had, however, not lost their 
noble beauty. While we were talking together, 
Selma fresh watered her flowers, singing at the same 
time, half-audibly, in the most agreeable manner. My 
stepmother's eyes frequently turned to her, as to their 
light Flora was of a very Ackle humour. Now she 
would open a book, which immediately after she 
threw aside again ; next she would sit down to the 
piano, play something with great facility, and leave off 
again in the middle of the piece ; then she would 
arrange her locks and inspect herself in the glass ; at 
lengtii she sat down at the window and made her ob- 
servations on the passers-by. I inwardly styled her 
Frdulein Caprice. 

Such was the state of things in our room, when at a 
pause in the conversation we heard a low-toned hissing 
whistling, and soft steps advancing towards the room 
wherein we were. 

My stepmother cast an uneasy look towards the 
door, Selnia's song grew mute. Flora turned her eyes 
hastily from the window, and — towards St. Orme, who 
was just entering the room. Ho and I were now for- 
mally introduced to each other. The repulsive tecWw^ 
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with which his demeanour inspired me svas not lessened 
by the WHy he pressed my h.ind. The way and manner 
with which people seize each other's hands makes a sin- 
gular impression upon me, and I cannot refrain from 
drawings conclusions from them, but more from insund 
than reason ; for my reason refuses to be f^ided by ex- 
terior circumstances, which may be purely accidentaL 
But I cannot help it ; a full, warm shake of the hand en- 
gages my heart, while a short, luke-warm, stiff one 
repels me. There are persons who so tightly squeeze 
the hand, as to make it smart a good while after ; there 
are others also who lay hold of it with two fingers ;— 
from such, Heaven keep us ... . 

But to return to the Envoyiy whose manner of shaking 
hands, short and sharp, though given with a soft hand, 
did not please me. lie went from me to Flora, whose 
hand he kissed, and would then have laid his arm fa- 
miliarly round Selma's waist, but she avoided him, and 
called me to come to her and form acquaintance with 
some bulbous flowers which she introduced to me under 
the name of " King Hezekiah," *' Lord Wellington," 
«' Grand Fainquiur,'* ** rami duCceur,'* '* Diana," « Ga- 
latea," and many other flower genii concealed in the 
bulbs which were to develope themselves in the genial 
rays of the winter-sun. Wc were interrupted on this 
occasion by Flora's brother, Felix Delphin, who pre- 
sented Selma with a half-blown monthly rose. She 
took it blushing. ** Aha, my dear young sister ! But 
I don't know whether I should like to give you to the 
young Delphin. His very handsome and good na- 
tured countenance has a sort of uncomfortable look, 
which bespeaks a dissipated life." 

The Envoye said something to my stepmother in 
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B1I under toned voice, at which siie changed colour, rose 
with a disquiet look, and quitted the room with him. 

I left the cheerful young trio occupied witli de- 
Biding respecting the proposed pleusureH of the day and 
the week, and went up to my room. This presented a 
iplendid prospect, and afforded me an occasion of con- 
templating in an open and widely-extended sky, the 
i]}ort of light and shade, of clouds and of azure tints, 
ivhich imparts so much life and variety to the vault over 
Mir heads. 

We reside in the Blasicholm, in the very precinct 
of the place, studded with trees, where for centuries 
the Delargardie Pal:ice reared its towering head, 
and which wan burnt down in one night. From my 
vrindow I see and hear the rushing of the wide 
itream, which divides the city from the Norriuahn. I 
have a view of the harbour, the jxniton, the royal palace, 
with the Lion-hill, the Norr-hridge, the Holy-G host- 
holm, the blue waves of the Miliar, and tiie southern 
mountains. Amid the musses of houses on the ditl'crent 
HolniH. the spiral pinnacles of the church towers boldly 
raise their lofty heads. To the left I have St. Cathe- 
rine's church, and to the right St. James's; straight 
before me the royal Palace, with its rich avenues ; anil, 
indeed, 1 should not be; able to Hnish were I to de- 
scribe all that I can sec from my window : and in my 
room I have my pencils, my hooks*, and — unyself. 



November 5th. 
I have looked about me m the family, at least as 
far as regards the outward character of ]U'ople ; for to 
bccotne " properly •M'tpminrcd wUh \\m\ spiriis,' awA Vo 
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I laiil out my cards to read in the book of fate. For 
1 should not be a worthy daup^htcr of the father -land of 
magic arts (Finland), if I were not familiar with the 
art of playing cards and soothsaying. Though I have 
never been a pupil quite worthy of the celelnrated for- 
tune-teller Liboria, who taught me her art, and I have 
never luid ray cards with her devotion and her ijoritf 
but, to be short, it amuses me to see the sport of &te 
in the caids ; I have frequently amused myself and 
otiiers by it, and so also I did now. 

When the evening was past, the company had re- 
tired, und Flora and I were on our way to our bed- 
rooms through the little corridor which separated them. 
Flora suddenly stood still, and, hastily turning to me, 
said : 

*' 1 dare say you think that I am in love with 
St. Ormc?'* 

" Hum,*' rejoined I; " I certainly thought it ap- 
peared like it." 

(^ Flora had in reality played the coquette before 
St, Or.ne that evening.) 

" And do you not know, you wise Sybil, that ap- 
pi-arinoos are frequently deceitful ? And this is the 
ca>e here. One must often appear what one is not, in 
oi\!er to gain what one wishes. Subtilty and cunning 
are given to women to govern those who wish to rule 
over them. I'hey are their lawful weapons." 

"So people frequently say, but I have not found it so. 
1 have found that the power of truth and of earnestness 
if applied with prudence and love, is the only true 
power with men, as well as with women.* 

** Tnith and earnestness! " exclaimed Flora, sneer- 
ingly. ** Show mc where they are to be found ! We 
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all diBBcmble towardi one another every day of our 
Hvcf, however holy we may feign to be. How, for 
inatance, ia it with ua two ? Have we not aeveral daya 
Maociated together, and have played the part of nice 
couaina towardi each other, while I really believe that 
in the bottom of our hearta we think very little of each 
other. Or what think you 7 '* 

** I am of the aame penuaaion with you," replied 
I, atrengthened by thia candour." 

*' Very well,*' continued Flora, " would it then be 
well if we attacked our partiea openly, and hated one 
another ? 

<' Why not t " aaid I, aa before. ''That may perhapa 
become quite a new way to love." 

** I love novelty I '* rejoined Flora, " and also laugh- 
ing. Therefore from thia day forth we are open 
enemies, and will mutually cherish our like hatred I 
What Bay you Fraulein Philosophy? " 

" Agreed, Friiulein Caprice." 

We shoc^ each other's hands laughing, and parted 
better friends than ever wc had been. 

Notwithstanding Flora's expression, I formed ac- 
cording to my humble opinion two matches that eve* 
ning, and united Flora with St. Ormc, and Selma with 
FelisL It now only remains for me to make some pro- 
vinion for my stepmother and myself. Very well ; we 
will mutually comfort each other in old age, and govern 
the state together. Thorild and Madame de Ocnlia wiV 
help ui. 

November Ath. 

My humble opinion has been annihilated, and by 
whom 7 The Baron. 
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At breakfast Flora tind I explained in a humorous 
manner our agreement of the previous evening. My 
stepmother took up the matter in the playful spirit with 
which it was delivered, and laughed at our *' hate-con* 
tract." Selma, on the other hand, did not take it in 
that light, but looked at us with a serious, almost 
sorrowful countenance. I endeavoured to pacify her, 
while showing her in our hate a new way to friendship* 
$hc became cheerful again, and sang— 

" A little squabble, by the bye. 
Is not much to signify," &c. 

She left us in order to attend to the domestic affairs 
of the day. Shortly afterwards came Baron Len- 
nartson. After a brief general conversation he took 
Flora aside, and conversed with her a long time in an 
under toned voice. He appeared to solicit something 
very earnestly, and seized her hand at the same time 
more than once ; and Flora did not appear to have any ob- 
jection to it. I looked at my stepmother, and she at me. 

** That seems to be a very friendly way of going on, 
indeed, between guardian and ward," said I. 

** Yes," rejoined my stepmother, " but they are more 
to each other, indeed, than guardian and ward." 

" What ? Are they betrothed ? " 

" Yes, but it is not yet publicly declared, nor is it 
yet generally talked about" 

** Flora," continued \, " will, I suppose, be of age in 
spring, and can then dispose of a considerable fortune ? " 

*' Only of the interest of it Of the capital, accord- 
ing to the will of her uncle, to whom Flora and her 
brother owe their whole fortune, none can dispose 
except her future husband only. He was a peevish 
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M noMi, and had no confidence in female management 
of buaineM affairs. He alio prescribed that Flora 
should not be allowed to marry before her twenty- fifth 
year, which she will attain in spring, on the peril of 
Ibrfeiting a considerable portion of her inheritance.'* 

Selma entered; Lennartson finished his discourse 
with Flora, and went away after he had kissed her 
hand, and softly, but emphatically, whispered to her 
the words : *' Remember 1 " 

'' Well, that was a very serious conversation, indeed," 
said my stepmother, somewhat inquisitively to Flora. 
The latter, after a survey in the glass, came up to her 
with sparkling eyes. 

** Yes,'* said Flora, " he is so kind — so excellent 1 
One cannot help doing all that ho wishes." 

I sighed sudibly. 

" What's the matter ? Why does Sophia sigh so ? " 
inquired Flora. 

"Because I presume that you will soon be very 
happy through Lennartson, and accept his hand ; and 
I am obliged, you know, to cherish my hatred." 

*<Ah!" retorted Flora, laughing, "do not grieve 
about that yet. The question at issue is at present less 
about me than Felix," added she, half sadly. " My 
respected guardian wishes that I should become a pat- 
tern, an example, a companion to him ; but J cannot 
exactly boast of any influence on my brother ; and I 
know very well who could operate on him better than I, 
and change my dear Felix into a real Phoenix, if the 
would, — what think you, Selma ? " 

Selma turned away, and in a low tone replied : ** We 
will not talk on that subject I " 
" We)), then wc 7/ talk of my dreii fox tVie iCkQA^<^'- 
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rade ! " exclaimed Flora, wi^h playful alacrity. " Come 
and help me in the selection of colours ; you have such 
good taste." 

She took Selma's arm, and the two cousins skipped, 
out of the room singing. 

On my afterwards going, with a message to Selma, 
into Flora's room, 1 found the two engaged in a warm 
conversation, surrounded with silver and gold gauze. ' 

** But, Flora, that 's too dear," said Selma. 

** But it will look heavenly beautiful," replied Flora. 

<* It may be made pretty also in other ways — and the 
difference in the cost is indeed considerable. Why you 
have just promised Lennartson to be an example to 
Felix." 

*' Yes, yes, generally speaking, but not in all tiiflei. 
In such matters I will follow my own mind. Dear 
Selma, do not now assume your wise look, it does not 
become you ; be a little more cheerful. We will now 
advert to the turban. — Ah, aunt 1 That is delightful I 
Aunt shall tell me . . . ." 

And Flora turned to my stepmother who just entered, 
and without any consideration coincided with Flora in 
her plans respecting the costly attire which waf to 
transform her into a Circassian lady. 

Then, embracing Selma, the said to me : ** How df 
you like this child here, Sophy, who wishe* to remai 
at home with her old mother rather than drive to tb 
masquerade at W • • • f " 

" I like that," rejoined I. 

''How was it possible for FrSulein Philosophy 
judge otherwise of such wise conduct 7 " observed Flo 
somewhat piqued. 

"But if I," continued my stepmother, winkinf 
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me with Batisfoction, *' if I were to take fhc expcnieof 
the entire equipment on myself ....'* 

" Mamma will not do that/' exclaimed Selma, *Mf ihe 
loves me. It is really a fact ; I have nu desire to go to 
this ball, and still less to ruin myself for it Besides, 
my mother would only go there on my account, and— • 
considering one thing with another — 1 am sure I shall 
spend this evening more agreeably at home." 

" Now you wish to win Lennartson's heart," said 
Flora, with acrimony. 

" Flora ! '* exclaimed Selma, with a look of astonish- 
ment and offended innocence, while her C7es filled with 
tears. 

" Pardon 1 " prayed Flora, kissinp: her glowing cheeks. 
" My intention was not such as I cxpresRcil it. But 
what I really mean is, that you are more deserving of 
him than I." 

Materials and dresses now engrossed all our attention. 

November 0th. 

Selma had transformed my wardrohn and compolUul 
me to become modern. And 1 have suffered mysul f to he 
compelled, seeing that it afforded so much pbasurc to 
her and my stepmother. And my stepmother! She has 
quite embarrassed me by her handsome presents. But as 
the giving of them was so evidently gratifying to her, 
I could not do otherwise than gratefully accept tliein. 

To-day, in child-like joy at my dinner-toilet, Selma 
exclaimed ; 

" Ah, I only wish Balzan might see you ; he would 
soon make you the subject of a romance, and represent 
you inspired at least with three passions tiU OioavV^ 
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chretiennes et morales " on the course of time and events. 
On these occasions, and with all possible courtesy be* 
tween us, I observe that we are both secretly intent on 
enlightening, converting, and surprising each other by 
our profound remarks and views. And then indeed, 
it happens, that while endeavouring to put together 
the political machine, our mutual relation almost breaks 
asunder. For although we both aim at tlie most cor- 
rect "juste millieu " of heavenly justice, my stepmother^ 
nevertheless, strongly leans to the aristocratic side of 
society, I to the democratic. My stepmother, who in 
her former position as consort to the Governor-General, 
exercised not an unimportant influence on the affairs 
of the province, fancies she possesses all the knowledge, 
experience, and ability of a regent I, on the other 
hand, fancy that, from my philosophical point of view, 
I see and comprehend every thing a little better ; and 
all this occasionally excites a little difference between 
us, which does not, however, grow violent ; for when 
my stepmother raises her voice with an exclamations 
** Believe me, my friend," then I am silent, and content 
myself with an incredulous look. And however I may 
oppose, J always let my stepmother have the last word 
or the last tone, namely, the diplomatic " Hem, hem, 
hem ! " 

In the evening the family is frequently at home 
(they say there is to be a change at New Year,) and 
Felix, Delphin, St. Or me, and Lennartson, often join 
the family circle. I see clearly that the Baron in- 
quisitively directs his eyes to Flora and St. Ornie. 
Frequently it appears to me as if his eye turned from 
the brilliant, effect-seeking Flora to Seima, and rests 
on her with a sort of tender attention ; and slie — why 
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arc her cyct in iiis presence ever shaded by her hin^, 
dark lathes t Why do we not then hear any thing of 
thoae lively salliea, thoaa shrewd and mircaatic remarks 
that are generally peculiar to her t But Flora no doubt 
could not brook them. J have remarked a piercin(r, 
jealous glance, whichever and anon flashed from Fhira's 
eyes upon her. But I also have my share of this sort of 
look, when Lennartson devotes a considerable part of 
his attention to me, which, I am glad to say, is a cuse 
of no unfrequent occurrence. 

Hie Free Lord, or Baron no I no description of 

him. Bulwer, who has cast many a profound look into 
the nobler mind of woman, justly observes : " What a 
matter of indifTeience it is to such an one, the bcMiuty 
or ill-favoured appearance of a man." It is the expres- 
sion of character in manners, gestures, and words, 
which either attracts or repela. Not a word, then, of 
the Baron's stature, fljO>i^c» hair, teeth, &c. Nor dlinuld 
1 be able to say much on the Rubj cct ; but this I know 
that the expression of his person is such ns one never 
can or wishes to forget It produces a sort of exhila- 
rating, elevating etTect; and the glance of his eye, 
why, of that I must say one word. 

Tliere are eyes, in which we fancy, as it were, n ra- 
diated world ; such must be Schclling*Sf and therefore I 
should for once like to be able to look into thnn — 
there is also a glance, which, by way of pre-cmineiiee, 
I will designate the Statesman*^. Some one hnw Haid : 
" Philosophers see more light than forms ;" nnd to thin 
1 say : " The majority of other people sec n»oi c fonim 
than light s" but the true statesman sees at once nil 
the forms of life and beholds them in their true light 
too. His vihjon 'u clear, and at the stimu lime OlcVwvc^ 
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Such is Lennartson's eye, and one soon sees that i 
capable of expressing both sunshine and lightning. 

I am glad to have seen and made acquaintance v 
this man. 

St Orme forms a decided antithesis to him, althoi 
he also is a man of an extraordinary exterior, i 
possessed of an abundant store of knowledge, and sp 
and experience of the world. But there is a someth 
wanting in his general character — something wl 
ennobles the whole. He has nothing whatever that 
inspire confidence or esteem. Besides, he has a i 
of restless activity in his arms and fingers, which 
minds one of a spinning wheel, and renders him < 
agreeable — at least to me. 

What am I to make of Flora's conduct towards tl 
two men? It appears certain to me that she 1< 
Lennartson ; but why then coquette with St On 
Why accept presents from him ! 

A visitor who also begins frequently to make his 
pearance here, is ** the rich bachelor," my uncle, 
is tolerably agreeable and entertaining ; and if I v 
not afraid uf appearing conceited, I should be incli 
to think his visits were chiefly intended — for me. 
probably regards me as a ** passable scuper" My si 
mother begins now and then to give me a sigidfic 
hint about it, which I feign not to comprehend. 

Among the guests frequently seen here are alsc 
sisters Von P * *, a married and an unmarried 
generally called ** The ladies of the Counsellor of i 
merce," who carry on considerable business wi 
the commodities of "they say," "they think," ' 
know," in the town. We play some roguish jokef 
them, but we are no scrupuiouB des^isers of the 
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I loonL For the two tUten know a whole host of 

tings, and the FrduUin it a witty penonage, whose 

ffge, piercing eyes look very keen and correct* She 

laa upwards of ninety cousins, almost all of the female 

she told me yesterday. 



November 14th. 

Yesterday evening I made acquaintance with one of 
"our neighbours," as Selma calls the circle of the more 
intimate acquaintances of the family, in contradistinc- 
tion to " our distants." On coming down, as I usually do 
at eight o'clock, into my stepmother's room, Signora 
Luna was sitting at one end of the sofa, evidently on 
the wane, as Selma indeed whispered to me on intro- 
ducing me to her. The fair Countess saluted me with 
tolerable indifference, though 1 like the shake of her 
warm, silk-soft hand. 

The rest of the company consisted of the Baron 
Alexander ; a young lieutenant, Ake SparrskoUl ; agister 
of Flora's, Baroness Bella P • • , a widow, and ten 
years older than Flora, whom we title the " beauty," 
whose features are first, and expression second-rate ; a 
nice old dame Rittersvard, with her daughter llellfrid, 
together with St Orme and Leimartson. 

The general topic of conversation was a French 
novel highly popular in the present day, which St. Orme 
had lent Flora. St Orme commended the spirited 
delineation of the characters, and the boldness and 
splendour of the colouring. Young Sparrskbld con- 
sidered the latter meretricious, and thought the forme? 
extravagant " Every human passion rises at once t 
phrensy, and loses both compass and aim \ cveu vvilv 
cannot appear exalted without being put ou &l\V\A v 
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rendered unnatural. And the ultimate object of the 
action ? Ever merely partial, circumscribed motivci 
ever merely selfishness — private, isolated happi- 
ness ! Never a striving, an exertion that embiacet 
the greater interests of mankind 1" All these defi- 
ciencies he thought existed in the entire compass of 
modem French literature. 

Lennartson coincided wa rmly. 

" And this tendency of literature," said he, ** is not 
only false in itself; it is untrue according to the standard 
of the times, and contrary to the noblest, and — we may 
well say — the best spirit , thai spirit which places indi- 
vidual exertions and private welfare in the most inti- 
mate connection with the weal of the community at 
large. In reference to this wiversal, comprehend 
spirit, young France in the present age might go to 
school with old Rousseau. With all their faults, hisro- 
mances are still models for this kind of portraiture of 
society. We see how the various characters represent 
the chief tendencies in social life ; and how, if they 
CO mbine in love, tliis spirii does not issue in sclfishneil 
but expands to embrace the most sacred institutions of 
society, — the spirit of humanity and of nature in its 
divine essence ; and the home of the individual is— 
as, indeed, it ought to be — the point from which felicity 
and blessing flow for the common home — the world." 

St. Orme shrugged his shoulders. 

'* Poor Rousseau I with all his ideal romances he was 
after all but a visionary," said he, and went to join 
Huron Alexander in the lai^e room adjoining. 

"I feel that you are right," said I to l«cnnartson* 
" but yet I should so very much like to sec a genuine 
result, a step forwards on the path of at'vancemcnt of 
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the education and bett interests of mankind ; and this 
French literature-— it cannot be denied— iLnows how to 
represent characters and situations in a manifoldness 
and depth as they have never heen seen before. It 
penetrates into all the recesites of our existence, and 
tf lere lays hold of the moments of all suffering, dark* 
nessy and dissonances. True, it is only a * descent into 
hell/ but must not an 'ascent to heaven' be at hand*^ 
a transformation by which the deepest night of life be- 
comes brightened into its most glorious morning t Is 
it possible, indeed, that the highest aim of this litera« 
tore should consist in a rttrogression to Rousseau ? " 

** Yes," replied Lennartson, smiling at my warmth ; 
'*yeSy but only, as I just observed, as far as the uni- 
versal, comprehensive spirit is concerned. I see, as 
you do, in this literature a decidedly new classical de- 
Telopment ; and it is not the first time that the nation, 
producing the same, has paved new ways to the world. 
But it is as yet fragmentary — it contains but the studies 
for a good composition ; and there is no fear that some 
day or other a master will step forth, who will combine 
these chaotic elements into a new world. But perhaps 
the model must first arise in real life." 

** How so 7 " inquired I, with fixed attention. 
" Allow me,'* continued Lennartson, " to direct your 
attention to a leading feature in the polite literature of 
our time — to the tendency of rei)rc8enting woman as 
the point in life fi*om which animating and quickening 
powers proceed. And I confess that 1 am one of those 
who hold this view. In this epoch of the world 1 raise 
high expectations from — woman." 

That the female part of his auditory, before whom 
the Baron made these remarks, looked up to \uii\ V(V\.\\ 
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profound respect and gratitude, was only naturaL A 
humble joy sparkled in Selma's beautiful eyes, while in 
Flora's fiery look there shone forth a something that I 
should call grand. 

My stepmother now proposed that we should go into 
the saloon and engage in musical performances. 

Flora called Lennartson to the pianoforte, and played 
and sang so as to enchant him, while now and then she 
turned round to speak to him in an under tone. 

I kept to Hcllfrid Rittersvird and Lieutenant Spam- 
kold, who with his honest countenance and frank my 
of expressing and deporting himself pleased me par- 
ticularly. We were joined by ** the Beauty," who 
seemed to have resolved to make an undying impressioa 
on Ake Sparrskold ; hut the latter, like me, appeared 
then to he more interested in Fraulein Rittersi^rd. 

When I see a young maiden so plain as Hellfind 
Rittersvard, and at the same time with a mind so cslin, 
and demeanour so gay and cheerful, I generally (brm 
a high opinion of her. I feel that a consciousness of 
moral dignity raises her above all the foibles of life ; 
she possesses full confidence in the spirit of nobility 
within her own breast and in her fellow-men, and 
thereby also calls forth their respect and that vigoroui 
feeling which breaks down every merely external bar- 
rier to the maintenance of inward peace. I found Hdl- 
frid's conversation quite a treat, and such I believe was 
it to Sparrskold, though " the Beauty " doubtless bad 
her peculiar power of attraction for him. 

My stepmother played at piquette with her good friend 
Madame Rittersvard. The amiable old lady was suffer- 
ing from a nervous affection in the head, and had come 
to Stockholm for the purpose of consulting the physi- 
cjans here. Her daug\\tey» ^^ ^^^X- ^^ XaSawstSaDL^saaU- 
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lating works from foreign languagei, provided her with 
the means for it, and at the same time assisted her in 
providing for two younger brothers. Well does she de- 
serve to be called - Honourable Miss," a name which 
Flora gave her partly in derision. 

Selma was now here, now there, and took a friendly 
part in every thing that was going forward. 

8t Orme played at cards with Baron Alexander and 
Felix Delphin, but while thus engaged he did not fail 
frequently to dart a sharp look at Flora and Lcnnart- 
lon, who, still sitting at the piano, had exchanged 
music for a low-toned but interesting conversation, 
which St Orme, however, suddenly interrupted, by ex- 
claiming : 

" Flora, my dearest Flora ! Pray let me share but 
one-fourth of your thoughts. I have played quite 
unfortunately this evening ; come and aid mc with your 
good counseL Tell me what colour shall I play, black 
or red ? " 

" Black I " 

" Black ! " repeated St. Orme. " Why do you not 
rather advise red ? lied, you know, is your favourite 
colour, pur][)le — is it not ? Or am I wrong ? " 

** I do not remember," said Flora, with apparent 
indifference, while she rose, and a dork purple flush 
mounted to her cheeks. 

" But I do/* continued St. Orme. " Purple is your 
colour, and therefore .... Gentlemen! Six points 
in eoeur I TJiis game I hope to win ! " added he, nodding 
to Flora, who walked out hastily. Soon after Hhc re- 
turned, but her cheerful humour was gone, and her 
gaiety for the rest of the evening only forced. 
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When St. Orme was going away, I heard him say to 
Flora, in a half sneering tone : 

** Thanks for your advice, dear cousin ! I won my 
game by it, and with your colour on my beart I hope 
to win in future." 

** Do not calculate so securely upon it," replied 
Flora, peevishly. 

" Defy me not," said St Orme, in a low tone, partly 
in warning earnestness. And he seized her resiating 
hand, kissed it, and bowed to her with a smile. What^ 
I wonder, does all this denote ? 



November KMk. 

To-day I took a long and solitary walk, occupied 
with my own thoughts; on coming home I foimd 
visitors, among whom was the Court Chamberlain. I 
saw certain telegraphic signals between my stepmother 
and him. Flora is solely occupied with her costiuie 
and the thought of the ball to be given at the house of 
the State's Minister • • • What an ado for one 
evening I 

A number of projects for balls and other entertain- 
ments. I, for my part, say "no" to all. Mygenerd 
apology is, " I am too old to dance." 

** Hem — hem — hem ! " was the courteous chanting 
opposition of my stepmother. I do, however, intend to 
be present on the occasion of the new year's assemUyi 
when I shall be able to get a near view of the royal 
family. 
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NoTomher 17th. 

Flowers have K>-ealled f»tfc/arM»«— honey-cups— in 
which the moet precious juices of the plants are prc- 
■enred. But in order to get at them — if we have not 
the genius of a drone or a bee, but only unskiirul 
human fingers — ^we are sometimes obliged to damage 
the flowers. Human minds also have their nectaries, 
which we often treat as the flowers. 
The occasion of this remurk is as follows : 
I found Selma, Flora, and my stepmother occupied 
with a reYiew of the acquaintances and friends of the 
fiunily. The scrutiny was a sharp one, and most oi 
them were treated without mercy or forbearance. 
Flora was the most severe, but Sclmn followed her 
beaten track, and my stepmother laughed heartily at 
the mimicry and caricaturings of the young damsels. 
I, too, began to join in the mirth, for the satire was 
striking. But when they came to level their darts in 
the same unsparing manner at two excellent and esti- 
mable persons, who, moreover, were cordially attached 
'4> them, I felt hurt and grieved at the poison which 
bese young human flowers thus exhaled. 
I embraced the seasonable occasion, when my step- 
other had just left the room, to tell them — in the 
thrit of aflection, however — what I felt. 
Both blushed, and Flora said : " I could very easily 
iclude, from your silence, that you intended to give 
I lecture on the subject ; but, my dearest philosopher, 
'ou will preach, do so in the Finnish church and 
in the saloons of Stockholm : in the latter you will 
;r make a convert. There, as in all high circles of 
great world, the saying is : " lous let genres mnt 
hort le genre en?/uyc/4S." JJcsides, w\\\\e >NVi w^5 
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young, we ought to laugh and e^joy ourselves. There 
is time enough to be serious and still before the yean 
of discretion come ; and when we maidens once get 
old we shall perhaps be as moral and virtuous as you-** 

I was silent ; for is it in fact worth while to answer 
such things ? and when my stepmother came in again 
I walked out quietly and went up to my room. I was 
inwardly grieved. 

Selma is not what I believed her to be ! " thought I, 
as I gazed on the twinkling stars which began to step 
forth in the evening twilight from out the deep azure 
sky. 1 thought of those 1 had seen beam forth in ber 
eyes, and sorrowed in my heart on account of their 
observation. 

But I had not been long alone when I heard tiptoe 
steps ascending the stau's. My door was opened aod 
— Selma threw herself in my arms and said : 

" Are you very angry with me ? " 

"Now no longer so, my good Selma!" said I, 
touched by her cordiality. 

** But you have been angry with me, you haTe been 
displeased with me, and certainly more Uian once. !• 
it not so ? " 

1 assented ; I told her of my fears that Flora wa> 
misleading her to an ignoble spirit of censoriousneM 
and acrimony, and of the pain I felt at seeing her soul 
thus darkly spotted. I spoke warmly of the condemn- 
able railleries in little matters, which render us blind to 
what is great, and of that tendency of mind which 
makes us lower others in order thereby to raise our- 
selves ; I then became more severe than I intended* 
and condemned this bias of mind as self-sufficiency 
and FJMrisaism, 
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at present with me ; but I seem to spend my days aboat 
nothing. I often feel them to be so barren — I fear 
that I am fallen .... Ah, thanks, Sophia, for baTiiig 
roused me. But assist me now also in retracing my 
steps to the good way. Point out to me now such em- 
ployments as shall make me wiser and better. You aret 
you know, my elder sister ; be now also my friend!" 

How gladly did I enter into her wishes. We pro- 
jected together a new way of life ; we laid down our 
plans for the future, and prosecuted this conversation 
for a considerable time, which afforded me an oppor- 
tunity (ff looking into a soul capable of the highest 
perfection. 

What we had so seriously begun, we, however, ended 
pleasantly. I, for my part, promising Selma, by way 
of recompense for her lessons in singing and Italian, 
to teach her Finnish^ while she on the other hand vowed 
to put my patience strongly to the test, as she intended 
never to learn that language. 

When Selma was called down from me to her mother, 
I felt that I loved her, and indeed for ever. Never 
shall I forget how she stood before me when she said : 

*' What matters it if I do weep ! Ever tell me the 
truth ! I will act in accordance to it ! I will amend ! " 

And the silent tears on that noble-spirited counten- 
ance ! — would that Lennartson had seen and heard her. 
Oh, there are indeed some charming things here on 
earth I 

November 19th. 
Selma was right in her prediction. The evening of 
the masquerade- ball passed with us home-stayers &r 
more agreeably than if we had figured in the first parts 
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lile Selma was about finishing Flora's toilet, 
m to my stepmother and found Felix, the 
d the Baroi^witb her. The last-mentioned 
demen was very sparing of words, and fre- 
ned his eyes towards the door. 
Hora, attended by Selma, entered, in her 
ume, he appeared struck by her beauty ; and I 
I a degree, that I could not suppress an excla- 
nurprise and delight We were all in some 
iptivated, and Selma's beaming eyes went 
:ting subscriptions of praise and sacrifice for 
"cassian, who stood there in the proud con- 
of her youth, splendour, and beauty. Len- 
idmiration, however^ soon cooled, his looks 
'ious, and when St. Orme came in, arrayed 
I costume — he and Flora were to dance 
i the quadrille — he suddenly disappeared 
cing leave of any body, 
a's countenance there was an evident ex- 
uneasiness ; but it soon vanished, and she 
asantly when the Envoy^y amid exquisite 
nplinients, conducted her to the carriage in 
sister was waiting for her. The Viking 
I us ; Felix likewise remained, although he 
tended to be one of the party at the ball, 
id about Baron Lcnnurtson, and I expressed 
his deep sense of woman's worth, which a 
gfs ago he had given us to understand. The 
iined : 

is no one who thinks more highly of woman, 
I who is at the same time more rigorous in 
Is upon her. The admiration and affection 
I his mother has inspired hira seonvft to \^ti.N^ 
adation for it,** 
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My questions elicited many a little narrative and 
anecdote of the Baron's days of childhood and youth, 
which 1 have collected together for the following 
picture : 

Lennartson's father, the Genera], was a man of violent 
temper and dissolute habits of life. All the care of the 
children and their education devolved in consequence 
on their mother, a noble-minded and highly educated 
but constitutionally delicate lady. 

The eldest son, our Lennartson, was in his childhood 
of feeble health and irritable temper. His mother de- 
voted the greatest care to him, not that blind spoiling, 
but that tenderly fostering care which soliditates by 
affection. The gentle mother would frequently sit by 
the bedside of her boy and read to him about men, who 
by strength of mind or will had overcome their physical 
infirmities and become the glory and the benefactors of 
their country. She would more especially dwell on the 
great men of her father-land, those energetic and pMU 
characters who, in the combination of those qualities, 
expressed, if faithful to itself, the principal features of 
the Swedish national character. 

The boy would listen with eager attention, his mind 
opened to strains of great thoughts, which, nourished in 
this way on the marrow of heroism, soon invigorated 
his feeble body. To this also due attention was paid 
by exercises of a nature and kind calculated to brace 
up and collect his physical energies. At the age c^ 
fifteen years, Lennartson excelled most of his playmates 
in agility and strength. Soon the mother saw the 
vital powers of her son's mind break forth in all their 
fullnes«, but no less so in all their attendant dangers. 
Youns^ Lennartson inherited his father's impetuous 
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Comnrdi hw nocher tzeited him to the higliett degree, 
and this gAv« occasion to a scene between father and 
son which almost broke up the feeUe frsme of his 
inodier» but» strange enough, also the strength of the 
hard^heaned husband. He almost fesred his son, at 
least in mwvj thing that eoncened his mother, and no 
longer ventured to transgress sgainst her. This dove- 
like nature had giTsn birth to sn eagle, and the young 
bird now extended his protecting wings orer Iicr. 
Happy in the aflfecUon of her son, but alarmed at the 
almost fearftil character ihe saw brealLing forth from 
him, ahe wiahed to teach this powerftil youth self- 
government and therefisra sought to fortify his mind in 
that whidi alone is capable of imparting to all power 
truths niodetation» and proper balance, namely, true 
piety. 

From an early period she had presented to the view 
of her son humanity in its highest character ; she now 
endeavoured to convey to his inquiring mind a clear 
conception of that life and doctrine which had already 
inspired the filial heart with involuntary affection. In 
this she adopted a course very different from the genu- 
rality of parents and teachers. Instead of avuiiliuj^ 
those books which are usually regarded as dangerous 
to piety, she sought them, and read with her youthful 
son the writings of the most popular atheists and deists 
from the earliest to the present time, and allowed his 
reason to exercise itself in comparisons between their 
doctrines and <Aom, which in an Incaunate God gives 
the solution to the problem of life, and in this revi-la- 
tion of His nature and His will, grant the only sure 
aud perfectly adequate warrant, for thefuKilnieiit of ilie 
best desires, and most sacred hojies of men on eurili. 
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She allowed him to contend with the riling dUBoil- 
tiesi and, aa it were, pave hit own way into the rvf 
heart of life. She it was who raited ohjectione to hiM 
against the doctrine of the rationalists; and A« it wis 
who confuted them. But the joy which, after the sno- 
cessfully solved difficulties beamed out of the eyes at 
his mother, no doubt secretly shed light over the youths 
mind in his future investigations. And while thos shs 
raised him to an independent and established point of 
view, she taught him to entertain respect for his oppo- 
nents, to pay due deference to every honest inquiiyy te 
honour every sincere belief, and to trace the seed of 
truth even in immature doctrines. 

Lennartson frequently made mention of this period 
of his life as the happiest and richest portion of it The 
afTectionnte looks and approving words of his mother 
he deemed as his dearest reward. Extremely rire 
were the instances of her lavishing caresses on hio^ 
although he frequently would lay on his knees before 
her in enthusiastic veneration, and kiss her hand and 
garments. Sometimes only, during such hours, when 
she felt that his young heart was too powerfully con- 
sumed by longing desires for a return to his affectioDt 
did she pcnuit him to lean his burning temples on her 
bosom, that heaved only for him, but which already a 
long time past bore within it the seed of death in a 
cruel and almost incurable disease. 

Carefully she concealed from her son the pains by 
which she had been consumed for many years past 
Mot until an operation became necessary, did Lennart- 
son ascertain his mother's sufferings and danger. She 
wished to have him removed during the hour of trial* 
and endeavoured by an innocent stratagem to delude 
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attacked him lie was perfectly lilent His cheeks and 
lips turned pale, it is true, but his look at his father 
was so stedfast, his entire demeanour so calm, as would 
have almost led any one to suppose him insensible to 
this unworthy treatment. 

** While, with a degree of fearftil suspense, the look 
of all were passing from fiither to son, mine eyes were 
lingering with a sort of admiration on the noble 
features of the latter. Involuntarily they remained 
fixed on a little spot of his smooth white forchcafl» 
which gradually increased in size, and became mure 
striking in appearance t at length it moved, and a trans- 
parent drop of perspiration ran down, as it were, to 
hide itself in the dark eye-brows. This was the only 
mark which betrayed his inward conflict Tlie General, at 
last, was silent for the want of words and breath, and 
for a moment a death-like stillness prevailed. Young 
Lennartaon was as still as all the rest ; no atfectation of 
indifference or defiance distorted his noble aiul 
unaffected deportment. He appeared to me admirable 
on account of his perfect self-control, and many of 
those present seemed to share this impression witli me. 
But all manifested their anxious endeavours to ruiievo 
this painful suspense by starting a general conversation. 
Unconstrained, young Lennartson also took part in the 
same, but he was more serious than he liad been before, 
and — the conclusion of Walienstcin I did not learn." 

« Do you remember," inquired the Viking, " the name 
of the young man whose conduct gave occasion to this 
scene f '* 

" No ; his name I have either forgotten, or probably 
never heard. But I have heard several traits of him 
of which I hay c Bouw rccoUactioiit that rupvc)iCUlcOL\\m 
/v ojj uaateady and violent ciiordcter." 
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" And that was the first thing you heard of me I " 
rejoined the Viking, in a low hut emphatic tone. 

I looked up to him confounded; his eyes were 
directed to me with troubled earnestness, and I could 
read such gloomy recollections in them that I quickly 
turned my face away, grieved, and almost repenting 
that 1 had awakened them. 

My stepmother said, designedly: " Lennartson is in 
truth a rare character, and I could wish that young men 
would take him for their pattern," 

'* Yes ! who would not be like him ? " exclaimed 
Felix Delphin, who seemed to apply the moral to him» 
self. *^ Ah, if he were only — what shall I say — a little 
less superior. But he stands so high that one shrinks 
from a mere attempt to approach him. He is — too im- 
maculate I " 

" Lennartson is not without faults, no more than any 
other person," said Brenner, "but they are such as'are 
peculiar to great natures. They prevent him, however, 
from being happy." 

" Is he not happy ? " exclaimed Selma, and looked 
up with an expression of sorrow and astonishment 

*' He is not happy," said Brenner, '* because he is so 
seldom satisfied with himself. He has an insatiable 
self -consuming thirst." 

" After what ? " inquired I, 

" After perfection I " 

A general silence ensued. Brenner's words and tone 
had greatly excited us. At length Felix said : 

"It is that very grandeur of soul in him which 
lowers and discourages inferior minds. He makes 
a more imposing than encouraging impression. I 
for my part confess that I admire^ and no less fear 
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''And yet, Felix/' rejoined Selma, ''you know thac 
he is yery Idnd." 

"Yes; when my conduct merits kindness, Selmal 
and there, you see, lies the root of the matter 1 1 fre- 
quently do not deserye it, and then .... Ah, how 
often when I have been with him, when I have heard 
and seen him act, have I despised myself because I am 
so unlike him I And then I have always formed the best 
resolutions. But when I get into the world again I 
forget myself and him, commit follies like others, and 
then<— I fear his presence and looks, for this corre- 
sponds with my conscience and— condemns me 1 " 

8elma extended her hand to her cousin and regarded 
him with bright tearftU eyes. Young Delphin, evi- 
dently affected, took hold of Selma's outstretched hand, 
kissed it several times ardently, and hastened out of the 
room. 

It is impossible tha tSelma can be indifferent to this 
amiable young man I 

Shortly after the Viking also went away in a gloomy 
state of mind. 

When we were alone, my stepmother gave me the 
following sketch of the Viking's early life : 

'* William Brenner was distinguished in his youth by 
his good heart and restle&s disposition. At the military 
academy he was a universal favourite, while his conduct 
and irregularities involved him both in contentions and 
troubles. He was without any stability, and hence 
carried away by the impulse of the moment. By 
various misdemeanours, he incurred some severe im- 
positions which he violently opposed and defied, and 
was in consequence expelled from Carlaberg. His 
relatives, provoked at his conduct, treated himm\.\i 
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liarshness and neglect, and thereby stirred up Brenner*! 
passionate temper to the highest pitch. He thought 
himself disgraced before the whole world, saw his future 
prospects blighted, and in order to drown his detpiiri 
he plunged into a vortex of greater dissipation thiD 
ever. Having spent all he possessed, and findiug 
himself laden with greater debt than he was able todii- 
charge, he was about laying a violent hand on bis 
own life, when at that moment it was arrested by an 
interposing hand, and snatched from the brink of de- 
struction; and he who rescued him was — Tborston 
Lennartson. He caused light to arise in Brenner's 
darkened mind by showing him the prospects yet before 
him; by making him feel that his future lot in life was 
still dependant upon himself, and that it was perfectly 
in his power to regain the respect of society and his 
peace of conscience. 

" But not merely with words did Lennartson exert 
his influence in saving Brenner from his fate. It was 
then about the time when France took the field against 
the States of Barbary. Lennartson succeeded in ob- 
taining for him the permission of his family to engsge 
in this expedition, and equipped him from his own, then 
any thing but well-stored, purse. 

" Lennartson, in devising this plan, had formed a 
correct judgment of his friend, and prepared proper 
means for his deliverance. 

" With energetic spirits there is but one step from 
despair to heroism. With a lock of Lennartson's hair 
on his breast, and his image deeply engraven wiikiB 
the same, young Brenner rushed forward with im- 
petuosity upon a career where dangers of every kind 
challenged him. The object to be achieved was to him 
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nore than die conqiieat of nitioiu and eonntries, it 
WW die regaining of hw honour and die re-acqoirement 
of hia penonal, hit frienda*, and hk conntry'a respect. 
And with die meet Joyous temeritj he hioarded his 
lifii te it The young Swede ahared the toils and 
laorda of die French. And on die raging billows of 
dM aea» fai the battle beneath the walls of Algiers, in 
the comb a t a widi the Arabs and die Kybyles on the soil 
of Afriea the French learned to esteem in him a valour, 
ever equal (a gretOer is imp o ui bJe) to their own, and to 
hive In him a spirit of humanity exercised towards 
a vanquislied foe that formed an untutored put of their 
diadpline. 

''At a aubaequent period, Brenner accompanied 
■evcnl learned French adventurers on their perilous 
voyage into the interior of Afiriea. 

'* After an absence of seven years, Brenner returned 
to his native country, where honour and esteem wel- 
comed him on all sides. He had not long been here 
before iiresh opportunities of distinction as a naval 
officer presented themselves to him, and he rose rapidly 
in the service. 

"The first use Brenner made of the property lie 
acquired in the war was to discharge all his previously 
eontracted debts. When he returned he owed nobody 
any thing — no, neither money nor goods. But yet 
there was one debt pressing upon his heart, and this he 
long^ to satisfy. 

" On his departure from home, he had left a poor girl, 
of noble sentiments, and of low, but respectable family, 
whom he passionately loved, and who returned his at- 
tachment in the same affectionate degree. He solemnly 
vowed to her to return nnd to make her his wite. ^\iV. 
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years passed on. Seldom only flew a dove firom boning 
Africa to misty Europe to rejoice the heart of the tofi* 
tary one. Poverty, grief^ and sickness, defomed tkt 
blooming young maiden in a truly dreadful manner. 
She became aware of it, — self-alarmed, and like the 
sick bird that seeks a dark bpot in the wood wherein to 
die, she withdrew far away from the world, and reaolfsd 
to be dead to the dear object of her affection. 

" But he sought her and found her. Scarcely would 
he have recognised her again, were it not for the aSec* 
tion which at the sight of him was expressed in bar 
voice and countenance, and which assured him dist 
she was the same, and her love to him immutable. He 
clasped her to his breast, he seized her hand to lead 
her to the altar ; but she refused. Ah, of a truth, she 
was so faded, so poor, so joyless 1 She would only have 
been a burden to his existence, and followed him as a 
mere shadow on his brilliant path. She would rather 
remain in her obscurity, forasmuch as from its shades 
she could still rejoice in the glory which surrounded 
him. 

" Such was the sincere expression of her pure heart, 
and while reading her inmost soul, she became as dear 
and precious to him as ever. And he spoke to her of 
following him to lands beneath a fairer clime, of fresh 
flowers on foreign shores, of the refreshing winds and 
waves of the sea, of the dangers they would share, of 
the toils she would sweeten to him, of the omnipotence 
of love, of a new life. She listened to him; her bosom 
heaved ; her spirits revived ; her heart bloomed anewi 
she believed — and followed him. 

'* And on the cheeks which poverty and grief had 
paled, Brenner impressed his kisses, and the sea wafted 
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lere confounded and aknosc thunderstruck. ' 
pmother now spoke of the noble qualities of 
ised, and at the same time gave me to under- 
It she, my stepmother, had taken her under 
nage and introduced her into society, in which 
d otherwise not have gained admission so 
nd on which account Brenner indeed had ever 
ialied and evinced " such unspeakable grati- 
irards her, &c. 

ired whether he had deeply mourned the loss 
rtner. 

ist to phrensy!" replied my stepmother, 
hole year he could scarcely endure the sight 
Udreo. Now, however, they are his greatest 
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joy, and sweet amiable children they are — three boys 
and two girls." 

With this narrative, which excited many happy feel- 
ings within me, time had advanced to midnight. The 
Countess G * * had promised to bring Flora home to 
us, and herself to stay half an hour or so, in order to 
give us some details of the proceedings at the splendid 
ball, provided we would wait for her till three o'clock 
in the morning with a warm cup of coffee. 

My stepmother, ever ready to join in any thing of a 
merry and entertaining nature, had promised to do so; 
and while Selma and I, continuiug the converuUion 
about our two heroes, were making gigantic strides widi 
our Christmas presents, the morning hour impercepti- 
bly advanced. Signora Luna and Flora came also^ 
and now commenced a warm coffee drinking, with an 
interlarding discourse on the ball ; which was described 
as magnificent, and Flora as one of its most brilli- 
ant stars, but — as has been the case with many other 
splendid balls — it was too warm and too crowded. The 
great quadrille, in which Flora danced, had too little 
room for proper display ; the parties were unable to 
show themselves off* to advantage ; they had passed 
pretty much unnoticed and mixed up with the crowd; 
in a word they had not enjoyed themselves. 

"St. Orme was one, among the gentlemen, who made 
the best figure in his costume," said the Countess G* * 
but added that he was " rather too much of a Turk," 
especially towards Flora, whom he arrogated to him- 
lelf with a degree of Sultan 4ike despotism. "Per- 
haps," continued she archly, "Monsieur VEnvoy^ in- 
tended by this to keep all the poor Attaches at a 
rispectful distance." 
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u the first who gave utteraDce to the wish to 
»st ; and while I went to awake her sleeping 
ascended the stairs leading to our bcd-cham- 
OD after a while I likewise came up, I found 
ng at a window of the corridor, and thought- 
ng out on the nocturnal scene, faintly illu- 
:he moon. 

iid not seem to notice me, I gently touched 
nd said : 

) are you at home, fair mask t '' 
I ? " replied the fair Circassian, with a strange 
voice. "In the wilderness, to be sure, where 
on locusts, and had his raiment of camel's 
, happy be who is there, far away from this 
from himself 1" 

you are — a singular being," I was just going 
ut Floia interrupted me and said : 
ahat am IT" I would be thankful to the being 
I tell me what I am. What I wot — that I 
enough." 
vhat were you?" 

ig endowed with the finest, richest talents, 
h — but what avails it to talk of what I might 
ed 7 — What I tliall be, I now begin to see 
irly." 

bdly you may yet prove what you really wish 
plied 1. 

t apparent attention to my remark, Flora con* 
lerly and pensively. 

you read accounts of people, who by an evil 
nrer became transformed into lycanthropUts, 
ne the malignant nature of those who cu« 

lem ? " 

E 2 
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*' Ye«,** answered I ; "but I have also read, that the 
Christian name of the so bewitched, when called out 
by the voice of love, has power to dissolve the ^ell, 
and to set the unhappy captives free." 

'* Who calls me thus? Who loves me thust No- 
body, — not a soul I " exclaimed Flora, " nor do I de- 
serve it I am — not good! I am, — but no mattflr 
what I am. Nobody, after all, can rightly enter into 
it Hate me as much as you can, Sophia. That's 
the wisest thing you can do. Nay, do not look so 
tragic. I laugh in spite of all at myself— at you, and 
all the world/' 

Flora laughed, but not from her heart 

Anna was now come up. 

" Will you not for this once," said I, -"let Anna go 
to rest again, and accept my services as your lady's 
maid ? I do not think I am altogether unskilled in — '* 

"No, my dearest Philosophia," exclaimed Flora, 
laughing, "that I certainly will not venture upon, 
though I most profoundly bow, and am much obliged 
for the high honour of your offer. I would rather, I 
must say, see my pins in Anna's hands than in yours, 
for she now looks like one of 'the five foolish virgins.' 
Anna, pray do not fall upon the light I declare, yoa 
are the most sleepy-headed wench in all Stockholm. 
Can't you keep your eyes open half a night ? Look at 
me, I have been awake the whole night, and am as 
brisk as ever." 

" Yes, I dare say," answered Anna, peevishly. 
'* Mam'selle has been kept awake with amusements 
and dancing, but — " 

** If that be all, you shall dance before me in the 
room to rouse you." 
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During this altercation both lady and maid vanished 
into Flora'a room, and I retired to mine ; but for a 
long time I could not close my eyes. Lennartson and 
his mother, the Viking and his wife, stood vividly be- 
fore my mind, and then Flora with her strange fantastic 
confession. In my very dreams my imagination was 
still occupied with the subject, and the beautiful Cir- 
cassian, and lycanthropists and locusts, formed the most 
singular confiision in my dream. 



November 2l8t 

A new revolution with Flora ; fresh light on Selma, 
and uncertain lights on certain shades. Signs of Hie 
time : a conversation between my stepmother and me. 

Felix Delphin's comrades and friends, Messieurs 
Rutschenfelt and Skutenbjelm, or collectively called 
* the Rutschenfelts/ escorted by St. Ornie and Felix, 
paid us rather an unexpected visit to-day. The pur- 
port of their call was to invite us all to a grand sledge 
party, which they had arranged to take place next 
Sunday. Felix wished to drive Selma; St. Orme 
offered Flora part of his large sledge, which he in- 
tended to be trimmed with tiger skins, and drawn by a 
pair of spirited dappled greys, that Flora had already 
seen and admired. This sledge was to head the train, 
passing through the principal streets of the city to the 
Zoological Gardens in the suburbs, where they proposed 
to partake of dinner, and dance afterwards, &c. 

Flora accepted the invitation with evident delight, 
and clapping her hands, she exclaimed : 

** Ah ! I know of nothing more bewitching l\\av\U^et 
skins and Rery steeds! That will be a g\onous \\Ci^V* 
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But Selma quickly whispered to her; 

" Do not consent, I entreat you. Think of Lennart* 
son ! " 

" Well, and what then ? " replied Flora, impatiently. 

'* He would not like it. Defer, at least, a definite 
reply for the present" 

*' Ah ! tliere it is — always some ado and ohstacles 
whenever I wish to engage in any thing," said Flora, 
stamping with her foot a little, while her cheek colonred 
with indignation. 

In the mean time Rutschenfelt had turned to my step* 
motlier, and Skutenhjelm to me, proferring their 
services to us. I looked at my stepmother, and my 
stepmother at me, and this time in mutual concert, for 
we both answered evasively, and begged for time to 
consider about a decided answer. 

While we all thus stood irresolute and almost inclined 
to reply in the negative, the spirit of defiance entered 
into Flora, and she said with determination : 

" Others may do as they please, but I shall go, and 
St. Orme has my promise." 

"That is admirable!" said he; *'and I hope the rest 
of the ladies will follow so good an example. This 
evening I shall do myself the pleasure of waiting upon 
you again to receive your final decision." 

Scarcely had St Orme left, and the Rutschenfelts with 
Felix glided down the stairs, when Lennartson entered. 
From my stepmother he soon ascertained what had 
been the topic of our conversation. 

** And what reply did Flora make ? " inquired he, 
briefly and in haste, turning to her. 

** I have promised to join St Orme," replied Flora 



HHTf , Linnartson," retorled Flora, defyinglj', 
uiliat comply with your tequeil. I have 
ven my promise to St. Orme i and tny re- 
larditn will luiely not compel ine to btenk 

t" 

I cue I must demind ■ ictractian of your 

I hava my leaioDB for it, which I am aol 

a itaCc at preient. In a word. Flora ihall 

h 8L OnnD." 

M>cl" excUimcd Flora, with Saming look*. 

> hu the power to prohihit me ! " 

aid Lennartion, calmly, but with detetmina* 

rai ■ tims when I thougbc I never could bear 
rord of authority againtt a woman, without 
taming Id my bosom with bitttrneu and 
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Yiimself opposite to her. He took her half-resisiic(f 
hand, and his eyes sought to meet hers* But the 
looked down more closely to her work. Suddenly 
tears dropped upon it. Lennartson then whispered : 

'* Flora!" 

She raised her head, and gazed on him with eycf 
beaming with affection. 

Lennartson looked at her seriously, though with 
visible emotion. 

"Flora," said he again, '*howam I to undemtand 
you ? " 

" Can you not rely upon me, not have faith in me, 
although you do not understand me 7 " rejoined she. 

He said nothing, but kissed her hand repeatedly. 
They then again exchanged a few words, which I did 
not hear. When Lennartson rose, tears stood in hit 
eyes. He silently bowed to us and withdrew. 

For a long while Flora sat still with her countemmoo 
concealed in her pocket-handkerchief. I thought liie 
was deeply affected, but suddenly she lifted up her 
head, and exclaimed : 

''Ah, I only regret the tiger skins and the fieij 
steeds ! I should have been drawn as if in triumph. 
I should have put on my fox- skin cloak and bonnet 
with white feathers — I am sure it would have looked 
bewitch ingly charming ! " 

Selma cast her eyes on her with a half-astoniihed 
and half-sorrowful expression, as if to say : " How can 
you be thinking of such things now 7 " 

Flora, who seemed to surmise it, exclaimed : 

" Come, come, little Selma, do not you ape Sophia^ 
and look like a Litany at my little flights. As for ray 
hving pleased with fine things and a little show, that 
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I cannot help. And a little enjoyment In this life I 
am determinml to have too, if I am to keep alive. Ah, 
sunnyi gay life ia a glorioue thing! Take two cupii 
pour into the one the hitter draught of renunciation^ 
and in the other youth, vigour, heidth, pleasure, ei\joy« 
ment,— and I defy you, wise Philosophia, not to snap 
at the latter, and I will drink out of the latter— ay, to 
the very dregs. 

" And find in it," added I, " the bitterest essence of 
the two. I, for my psrt, will have a more solid Joy 
than — transient gaiety { a more refreshing draught in 
life than — vain pleasures 1 " 

"Give me," exclaimed Flora, ** pleasure, ei^oymentl 
Let me he gay, merry I And then — let me die ! Such 
is the language of an honest mortal." 

" But not of a rational one I " said I, smiling. 

*' And who tells you that I am a rational being f " 
exclaimed Flora, wantonly, waltzing several times 
round the room. *' Perhaps I do not even belong to 
the human species. Probably I am one of those beings 
of which the Oriental legends inform us, that hover be« 
tween heaven and hell without appertaining to either, 
and hence dance about on earth as shining ignusfatuut f 
And — perhaps it is better thus to dance, than brood 
as the rest of you, over things about which nobody 
after all attains to any certainty. Come, dear Selma, 
let us waits. Sophia, play us one of Strauss's : the 
wilder the better." 

I played, and the two young damsels waltzed, which 
was just as well as then to talk rationally to Flora i 
and perhaps dancing is a readier means to calm the 
mind than may be effected by reasoning. 

At the root of all Flora's extravagances lay an inward 
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disquietude. Throughout the whole of the day she 
w.HS in an excessively unsettled humour, and appealed 
purposely intent to avoid coming to self-reflection and 
regaining tranquillity of mind. 

In the afternoon came St Orme, and Flora started 
up at the sight of him. 

** Well, and what about our sledge-party t " was his 
first question. 

With assumed composure Flora begged to be excused 
for being obliged to retract her promise to form one of 
the ])arty. A previous plighted word, another engage- 
ment, which she had forgotten this morning, was the 
preventing cause. 

St. Orme listened to her apology with a dark couo- 
teiiance, and artful smile upon his thin lips. He then 
advanced towards her and said with a low voice : 

** May one be allowed to ask wlmt promise it is that 
prevents you fulfilling mine ? But perhaps you have 
forgotten that likewise just now." 

*' Very likely I " rejoined Flora, heedlessly and 
hflughty. 

" / do not so easily forget," said St Orme, in a low 
voice, but full of expression. " I have a good memory, 
which I can also prove by what 1 ever wear on my 
breast." 

Saying this, he threw his waistcoat back a little, and 
I saw something gleam forth beneath it, which from a 
hasty glance appeared to me to be a purple- coloured 
riband. But more beautiful still was the purple which 
now suddenly rose into Flora's cheeks. Convulsively 
she clenched her hand, and, turning from St Orme to 
ine, she exclaimed in a bitter tone of voice : 

f* How happy are men ! With sword in hand they 
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can demand satisfaction or revenge. Oh, would that I 
were a man I " 

" Would you then fight with me, my fair cousin ? " 
inquired St Orme, smiling. " Would you throw the 
glove at me t " 

" Yes," exclaimed Flora, vehemently, for life or 
death!*' 

" Fortunate for me, then," continued St. Orme, in a 
tone of derision, " that you are only a woman ; and 
therefore I advise you to employ no other weapon 
against me than your bewitching eyes. To them I am 
ready to surrender myself. Adieu, Flora; adieu, 
Sophia ! 1 wish you much pleasure this evening ! " 

It was a patronage night at the opera, and Selma 
and Flora intended to go with Madame Kittersv&rd 
and her daughter to the private box of my stepmother, 
she hers«>lf feeling somewhat fatigued and indisposed 
to drive out. I promised Selma (as it was my full 
intention to remain at home) to bear her company and 
entertain her. 

"And mark you, sweet angel!" whispered Selma 
archly, as she was about entering the carriage, *' do not 
be over charitable in your Christian principles of 
justice, when you come to talk of Oyllenlofs and 
Silfverlings. Such spasmodic acquaintances can bear 
sour Spanish bitter ! " 

1 promised her to be severe, and asked for an ex< 
planation of the expression <' spasmodic acquaint- 
ances ;" but she answered : " How is it possible to 
mistake the meaning ? Oh, golden innocence I " 

Smiling at my ignorance, she left me. 

When alone with my stepmother I observed that we 
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were mutually charged with matter fbr eommadmi 
and desired nothing more eagerly than to exchange it 
** It is remarlcable," we Iwth iMgan at once, altar 
having seated ourselves at the evening hunp. (NtEr- 
We generally began our political discnariont wldisa 
iutroductory phrase, such as, ''It is reBariubb^" or 
** It is singular," or " It is quite inconceivable^" or with 
some such expression as paves the way tar the cos* 
sideration of some topics of the day. And as my step 
mother and I, in consequence of our opposite politiesi 
views, take in papers and periodicals of opposite tend- 
ency, we make it a matter of deep concern to ov^ 
selves if in them we at any time meet with a Vflij 
striking remark or phrase with which we may attack 
each other, and if possible beat each other out of the 
field — all in the greatest friendship, of course. Thisii 
spinning out into a dreadful long parenthesis !— Wdlf 
I happened that day in reading my daily papers, to 
notice many remarkable accounts of the progress of 
industry, and taken ad notam a powerful phraae on this 
gigantic subject It was therefore the introduction to 
this phrase which I commenced with — *' It is remark- 
able." Now at length I have arrived at the dose of 
the parenthesis.) Hearing my stepmother begin with 
the same words, I, with due respect, gave precedence 
to her " remarkability," which, as then appeared, was 
not the ** Industrialism of the day," but some " indi- 
vidual" want of spirit and refinement, of which my 
stepmother had that very day had a remarkable inatance. 
I fancied in my mind I saw the Count GyllenloTs 
family coming, and they did come in reality, and in 
fact in company with the Silfverlings. We pitied the 
former greatly for their want of fashion, their vanity 
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and pride, and made sport of the latter on account of 
their ridiculousness and grand pretensions. " They 
ire poor people that know no better," said we. " It is 
lamentable but also ridiculous," we observed. 

From them we passed over to other friends and ac- 
quaintances, and dispensed good and ill luck to people. 
We relieved Madame Ritersviird's nervous affection a 
little, rendering her more liable to attacks of apoplexy, 
detracted from " the Beauty " a little of her graceful- 
ness, and were at pains to determine Ake Sparrskbld's 
choice between beauty and virtue ; i. e,, between Flora's 
lister and Hellfrid Rittersviird. 

My stepmother was very desirous for her good friend 
Madame lUttersviird's sake that the latter might marry 
well ; and Lieutenant Sparrskold is a young man of 
uncommon abilities and good prospects. My step- 
mother notwitlistanding believed more in the victory of 
beauty, while I hoped in the triumph of virtue, and 
entered into a wager on the subject 

Amidst all these disposals of friends and relatives, I 
endeavoured imperceptibly to approach our own family, 
in order to hear my stepmother's views of the signs 
and movements then passing within the bosom of the 
same. To this end I brought forth several of my re- 
marks on St Orme, Flora, and Lennartson, and the 
singular connection between them. 

My stepmother listened with fixed attention, and 
launched out a few hasty questions { but instead of 
communicating to me her thoughts, she suddenly re- 
treated into the fortress of secrecy, and with an air 
worthy of Prince Mctternich, she said : 

" You may be assured, my best Sophia, that I eee 
and hear all that is going ou around too well, althou'^h 
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I am not disposed either to ezpren myielf od the 
course and procedure of things or interfere in it be- 
fore . . . ." 

Here bepran the diplomatic conclusion which I iwilp 
lowed, seasoned with a little chagrin. 

Unexpectedly my stepmother then turned towardi 
me with reflections concerning my person, mj positioD 
in life, and with certain captious inquiries, if I hid 
not some intention of altering it in case of a gmJauhh 
offering to mc — that is to say, a steady person of middk 
age, good character, appearance, fortune, and connectioiii 
who could install me into a bright sphere, &c &e. 

A little provoked at my stepmother*s omniscience and 
reserve, thought I : "If my stepmother wishes firrt CO 
represent Prince Metternich, I will now play the part 
of Prince Talleyrand ; *' and instead of answering her 
questions, I burst forth into a strain of eulogy ob 
the liberty and emancipation of woman. My step- 
mother grew very warm on the subject, and withMit 
understanding the why and wherrforet she set herself io 
hostile array against every species of emancipation. ' 
wished to explain myself more clearly, but she — 9M i 
point of fact no less I — was desirous of hearing herse 
only ; and thus we over-schemed each other for 
time. 

The return of the opera visitors suddenly interr*ipt 
us. Tliey came escorted by Lennartson, young Spar 
kbld, and Felix. Signora Luna and her *' CaraSpoi 
augmented likewise our evening party, who, after 
conclusion of their opera report, were initiated into 
particulars of the dispute at issue between my stepmo 
and myself. It was proposed, seconded, and ur 
mously carried, to finish ,thc .battle during- su 
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and warm was the contegt on both sides; in which ull 
engaged, Selma only excepted. On my side were Ake 
Sparrskold and Signora Luna, and on my stcpmotlier's 
Ritteraviird and the Great Alexander. The latter felt 
very much straitened and affected about the eyes, on 
mentioning Thorildf and referring to certain passages 
which may be read in the Fourth Part of his Collected 
Worka, page S4, and would afford certain ladies and 
gentlemen profitable matter for private reflection. 

Lennartaon tor some time merely took a playful part 
in the debate, and amused himself with overthrowing 
the argumenta of both parties, especially mine, by 
stratagema of ingenuity or wit, but being at length 
serioualy challenged by me " to mark well what I have 
to say," he seriously expatiated at considerable length 
on our subject : some of his remarks being full of im- 
portant matter, and sweeter to listen to than the most 
charming music. I shall do myself the pleasure of 
treasuring them up for the next session of the diet. 

Herewith ended the discussion. Baron Alexander 
G * * , however, methinks was not altogether satis- 
fied with the issue of the truce established on Lennart- 
son's sage declaration : which conclusion I am inclined 
to draw from the answer he made to his wife, when the 
latter proposed inviting the Boron to a dinner-party 
one day in the week. The only reply he made to her 
solicitation was a severe rebuff, and when she remon- 
surated with him in accents of entreaty, he peremp- 
torily said : '* But, my dear friend, it is not my wish. 
It is your place to propose, and mine to decide. I have 
now decided and disposed of this matter, and I will not 
hear another word piorc about it. There it ends ! " 
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The Countess G * * wassUent, bat a tempest doad 
spread over her countenance. 

I should not be very much surprised if she turned t 
radical on the emancipation question. 

After our separation this evening Selma followed me, 
as the was often wont to do, mth a light into my toobH' 
Here I facetiously scolded her for her remissness in not 
supporting my motion this evening, and impugned her 
with being entirely devoid of all ** etprit de corpi." 

She repelled the charge with a volley of laughter, 
and said, that as far as her own person was concerned, 
she had never felt the need of an emancipation. " I 
have always been able to look up," she observed, " to 
those who have had any command over me. You knovr 
how kind my mother is towards me ; that her sole de- 
sire and study is my happiness. And my fieither I Ahf 
how happy I was in loving and obeying him, and aiming 
to please him in all things. And after his deat h J* 

She faltered and blushed. 

I resumed : " Well, and after his death 7 " 

** I then became acquainted with, and looked up to 
another man." 

** Aha I " thought I, and a light sprang up before me* 

« May I be allowed to pronounce the name of die 
gentleman 7 " inquired I, not without a roguish ezpres* 
sion of countenance ; " may I be allowed to call hiffl 
Lennartson ? " 

With extreme seriousness, but secret tremour of 
voice, Selma proceeded : 

" It will ever be a source of gratiOcation to me in 
having in him made acquaintance with the noblest and 
best of men on earth. May, O may Flora make "him 



t with any man — any man 1 " said she, inter- 
me hastily. ** Dut I have my mother, and you, 
I I will live for you, and all who are near 
ir to me. It is so delightful to love I But my 

perchancei may think me spell-bound here; 

nighti dear, good, wise, darling sister." 
UMed me tenderly, and with a happy heart I 
er trilling Clarchen's song from Goethe's '* Eg- 
M she skipped down stairs — 

Happy, and happy only li the soal that lovos I " 

November 23d. 
Felix I he loves Selma most sincerely, and fears 
I not reciprocate his affection. lie is unhappy 
tiafied with himself and all the world. He en- 
ne to be his friend— his sister. How gladly 
! respond to his wishes 1 Her warm heart and 
fidence have tenderly inclined my sympathy 
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tries. Were my heart on my youngf sister's account not 
already too much at stake, I should with calmness and 
pleasure also contemplate these scenes of human Iife« 
and the development of these, in part, problematic con- 
nections. 

Ah I it is good after all when the period of youth if 
passed, and the more tranquil years are coming. It is 
good when the wild conflict of feelings is hushing, bat 
good likewise that it has taken place, for it has produced 
a world ; and over it there moves a new spirit fiill of 
new life — the quiet spirit of reflection, that lays his 
cooling hand on our heated brow — divides darkness 
from light, saying to the eye : ' Let there be light;' and 
to life: "Becalm!" 



In the Evening. 

What is this ? The disposition for love and romance 
in our family circle will surely not infect all the world? 
And is it with certain symptoms of the mind as with 
the nocturnal circles of the Scottish witches, that they 
draw those who approach them into their circle, tnd 
compel them to dance with them 7 But no. In the 
name of free will, it shall not be so ; and therefore I will 
forthwith make my confession to myself. 

Full of those quieting and cheerful thoughts T had 
noted down this morning, I went to take a walk. I 
take great pleasure in roving about Stockholm, and 
there — looking around me. Truly what a vast variety 
of forms of life does a city scene present ; how great 
and manifold are the tendencies -and gifts of men that 
have here assumed bodily shapes, and peering forth in 
Peculiar characteristic phNBiogvvomiec I like to con- 
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template thete little worldi, to reflect on them, to speak 

to them, and to let them aniwer me. 
Primitive word* is the term applied by the Finnish 

national poem, Kalavala, to such by which the spirits 

govern each other and the dominion of nature ; and 

these words seem to be the first principle of things them- 

selvea — the mystery of their most essential existence. 

When addressed or adjured by such words they must 

obey. 
This contains a peculiar profound glorious truth. 
But primitive words (either in the Kalavala poem or 

in reality) do not spring up optionally at any moment. 

We must be in a suitable frame of mind. 

This day was particularly favourable for life and me- 
ditation, for its alternate play of light and shade pre- 
sented a diversiticd lively aspect of the difTerent parts 
of the city. More than ever I was affected by the in- 
dividual beauty of Stockholm ; historical reminiscences 
rose forth like crowned spirits over the Seben islands. 
I fancied I heard the song of the legend in the wind, 
in the roaring of the waves about those shores, which, 
from good and evil deeds, great exploits and lament- 
able adventures were replete with poetical interest. 

Once I saw a capital without any towers or buildings 
that surpassed others in beauty and magnitude, all were 
nearly alike, and it was said to be the emblem of true 
civil society. 

But no, such was not its appearance. When a nation 
attains to the consciousness of its entire existence, its 
cities and edifices must also bear testimony to it ; then 
temples must rear their radiant spires to the clouds, 
magnificent palaces (not private houses) must give 
cxprcation to this consciousness of greatneM iiwiioU^ 
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public spirit ; monaments in remembrance of great 
men must stand erected there ; and there beauty in 
manifold form must show forth the public spirit of die 
commonwealth. 

But whither is my wandering pen leading me 7 My 
feet led me this time southward, high up among the 
mountains and thence down to the strand and into a 
boat, in order to steer my course northward again. 

I had just seen a man coming out of one of the huts 
near the shore, followed to the door by a pale, elderly 
woman, giving him her blessing, and then hastily 
going down the steps leading to the strand, where his 
boat lay. On my coming down he turned round and 
with a joyous exclamation of surprise and outstretched 
hands he nimbly assisted me into the boat, taking hit 
place at the helm. It was the Viking, I felt pleased 
in meeting him, especially when I observed that his 
dark blue eyes rested on me with the same expression 
as on the evening of our first acquaintance. I was 
heated from walking ; the wind had played somewhat 
wildly with my locks ; I knew that I looked engaging, 
and that the Viking thought so too. A sort of happy, 
comfortable sensation of mind and body, the gendt 
plashing of the waves, the mild air, the rich spectacle 
round about, Brenner's presence — all inspired me with 
a feeling of exhilaration, which involuntarily made me 
give free vent to the thoughts and impression that had 
and still animated my breast. Brenner listened to me 
with visible interest and pleasure; but when I ex- 
pressed the wish that men might more and more em- 
brace life in the light of reason and live in clear 
thought, he shook his head and said : 

" Knowledge and philosophy cannot improve men, 
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and contribute but Httla to their real happineii. The 
leelinga of the heart alone give fuUneaa and worth to 
life. The pure atmoephere of thought f compare in 
my mind to Mont Blanc ; — we can aee all the itors 
through it and the clouds beneath our feet, but we 
cannot breathe, and life soon becomes extinct for want 
of Yital air." 

I replied : '' The life of thought does not exclude 
that of feeling, but it governs it and prevents it gain- 
ing the ascendency. Reason saves man from much 
suffering; 

^ Reason ! *' exclaimed the Viking j " I do not wish to 
know any thing of a reason fatal to the best intorests 
of the soul, which prevents man from suffering. Life 
without m^ering is but of little worth ! " 

I felt struck with these thoughts, and especially the 
expression of countenance and tone of voice with 
which he pronounced them ; but yet I replied : 

** There is sc much unreasonable, useless suffering, 
so many painflil feelings without sense or under- 
standing." 

" Ah I " ' r^oined Brenner, ** much that appears 
unreasonable is in reality still good, were it only to 
destroy that selfishness which renders us so anxious 
rsspecting our own persons, so calculating, so coldly 
prudent, that we grow detestable. Feelings without 
sense or reason— such exactly please me. Who, for 
instance, talks of sensible love ? And yet love is life's 
noblest feeling— its loreliest flower. I, for my part, 
am not one of the calm, calculating, prudent sophists, 
never have been, and I hope never shalL" 

Smiling, and with alacrity, I contested his assertion, 
and would hear of no other than a iemible love, XU« 
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Viking grew warm on the subject, but, at the ume 
time, manifested his zeal in an agreeable, intcfestiiig 
manner. 

On landing, Brenner offered me his hand to assift 
me out of the boat, and said : 

** Pray do not be angry with me for my want of seas^ 
Mam'selle Adele ; I will try if I can mend." 

" Perhaps we shall better understand each other in 
future," said I, cheerfully, and with an air of friendli* 
ness. 

" Thanks for these words. Yes, may they be verified," 
rejoined the Viking, pressing my hand. 

What does all this mean ? And how comes it tbtt 
I should take pleasure in pleasing this man, of whom I 
know so little ? No, cousin Flora, this is not coquetry, 
at least no censurable complacency ; and, tf for a mo- 
ment it had been so, I would take care that it is not 
repeated. For the desire of appearing agreeable to 
those whom we find so, is neither sin nor infirmity, but 
a pleasing and agreeable disposition — the basis of aU 
that renders social intercourse happy and comfortaU^* 
But love to mankind must not degenerate into . . 



• • 



Noyember SSth. 

Worse and worse ! Yesterday, on landing, I ex- 
pressed my admiration of a bouquet of daffodils and 
jonquils, which I noticed some person carrying as we 
were passing by. To-day they are shedding their fra- 
grance in my room. They were accompanied by a 
note from the Viking. 

Well I flowers indeed are symbols of good-will and 
Iiiendahip, As such will I regard these flowers. 
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ne BiRNMH BeUft B • «— ^TheBMatj"-Huid 
lelUHd Rittenvird were our lint Wfitoni ; afterwardi 
Lke SpandESU, Felix, and otlienk <'TheBe«ity" 
ipreaed lienelf (voy «mI ^|wpti^ m I thought) on 
lie nusfortttne and unpleiaant oircamstance attending 
perMD of ill-&Tonred appeanuiee. She heartily pities 
U plain-looking people, hnt " they ought at least to 
mm that tiiey are so^ and not show theroselTes in the 
ocieCy €i the worlds where the very sight of them 
reates disagreeable feelings." 

I was Tezed at this speech, evidently intended per- 
onally lor Hellfrid Rittersvard, whose oalm olassic 
eportment I oonld not hot admire at that moment, 
(he merdly cast a ^piiet look at the orael Beauty, and 
laridly said: 

** Since it is not the personal fkult of the plain that 
bey are so, it is pardonable in them to mix with the 
ociety of their fellow-creatures in the confidence that 
ecause of this they will be kind and indulgent towards 
hem — ^if the matter must be viewed in so gprave a 
ight." 

This was uttered with an uncommonly noble expres- 
ion, and I purposed answering with equal warmth of 
eeling, when young Sparrskold prevented me, by 
zdaiming : 

** I cannot conceive wherein lies the importance 
rhich some persons attach to external beauty or 
ilainness. I am of opinion that true education, that 
it least which is based on religion, must cause its pos- 
essor to feel a noble serenity, a wholesome unconcern, 
n indifference«-or whatever else people may please to 
all it — to such mere outward gifts or 'mperfections. 



AriJ whohuB not eK]>erieiiced what a nutter of indi 
incp lliey are in reality in refrreoce to the weal 
woe of life ! Who haa not experieiuied bow, i 
closer acquaintance, plainness become! beautified 
hiiauly losea its charm according to the natim or g 
of (he inward man I Hence, alu, 1 believe tbal 
want of external beauty should never distuib s □ 
nature, or be conaideied a miifbrtune. The abi 
of this can nevei prevent people froni being am 
and beloved in the highest degree. And of th 
have proofs daily 1" 

i cnulJhave embraced Iheyounfi man at Iheae <•< 
nUich made "The Beauty " appear extremely plii 
giving her countenance hd expreuion of cha 
viliile a gentle joy diffused the lustre of beauty 
Jlellfrid's features. Akc Sparrskold had oever 
peered handsomer tome than at Ibat moment. Lat 
the evening he engaged in a vocal performance. H 

Mam'aelle RitteravHrd, who agreed with me, but « 
brief that I might have fancied bet cold, had 1 
jierccived by her glance that her feelings were bl 



Vlait and entertainment. ItutschcDfclta and 
together with a conversalion which turned upon 
denlijrs' loircet, splendid apartments, furniture, 
and the delicious dinners of the newly-manled e< 
—the O • • akolils. " What wine I what dainli 
St. Orme pitched the key, and Felix and hia fr 
took up the strain. Among these a jroung Ca 
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Ml (Ake Spamkold's niperior), whom the rest 
young genUemen seemed to regard with a degree 
airation, but with no less of envy, particularly 
pushed himself. His domestic arrangements 
letcribed as a pattern of *' comfort and elegance/' 
ymmended as a household model for bachelors, 
adverted especially to his bed-room, his costly 

snd to his own portrait which was suspended 
!■ bed. (To me this appeared like a little idola- 
emple, where telfU the deified object of worship, 

felt a sort of contempt rise within meO The 
bing for which he was extolled, was his connois- 
ip in the delicacies of the table. But in this 
* he courteously resigned the palm to the Cham- 
1, who accepted it modestly while he remarked, 
1 though in Sweden people were generally more 
tiand** than ** gourmett" he nevertheless belonged 

latter class. Felix coincided with him in the 
ed sentiment, that in roast veal there were only 
wumtf{fuls that were *' really eatable." At last 
tegan to set up a sort of ** tableau ** of what in the 
It day arc the requisites for a comfortable life. 
I what I know of certain connections of Captain 
ael, I am, however, inclined to suspect that cer- 
onditions to this happy life were passed over in 
e on account of the ladies then present) Felix 
I deeply at the computation of the sums of money 

were found to be necessary to satisfy all these 

* 

the mean time Lcnnartson, who was sitting at 
distance, had occupied himself with glancing 
teveral newspapers; but I was convinced in my 
nind that he had heard every thing that had been 
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talked of in the room. All at once he erdrimfd, ridag 
and smiling as he approached the company : 

** See, here is a picture too of the wants of a nin- 
which is tolerably originaL Will the gentlemen plnN 
to hear it ? " 

And from a newspaper he held in his hand he md 
the following article from Uernosand : 

'* Ihe learned mathematician. Lector Aur^n, died 
here last month,* at the age of eighty -one. He wif 
author of many learned works, which he published it 
his own expense. Notwithstanding he saved from hii 
scanty salary as a schoolmaster, on which he lived, tad 
during the latter part of his life shared with an asnstant 
the sura of 8000 Riks-daler. f This, of coutm, be 
could not have realised unless by a total self-denial oC 
all earthly comfort and enjoyments. To what extent 
he carried those sacrifices is proved by the fact, thit 
his needy dwelling was never heated or lighted even in 
the severest season. As soon as it grew dark he would 
lay himself on his bed and computed, or when the fi^ 
mament was unclouded, contemplated his favouritef 
the stars — which were sufficient society for him. Tlur 
he was not actuated hereto by any sordid selfish motive 
is evidenced by the relief which during his life-tiir 
he secretly afiforded to many who were in distress, 
well as the noble-minded manner in which he dispof 
of his bequests. He bestowed four thousand el 
hundred Iliks-daler on two endowments. A settleir 
in the city he has presented to an old man, whose 
had tenderly and carefully nursed him during the dc 

• Fubruary, 1842. 

t Four four-ninthi RUu-daler Specie are equal to one ; 
sterling Engliuli. 
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years of hii life. The reit of hii property fulls to poor 
relatives." • 

When Lennartson concluded, a brief silence ensued 
in the room. Selma'i bright eyes were directed on the 
reader, while hia eyes rested on Felix. 

A low murmur then arose. " Well, yea ; an an- 
chorite—a hermit ; but in this way nobody can live, 
that Uvea in the world, and wishes to pass his days in 
society." 

*<That I adroit," replied Lennartson. "But tho 
question is, whether the system of Lector Aur6n is not 
better calculated for obtaining peace and happiness 
during a long life, than that just before recommended 
In this room." 

" I would rather die to-morrow," exclaimed FcIjx, 
"than pass a long life thus devoid of all human joys." 

"And I," cried Skutenjhelm, "would rather blow 
my brains out to-morrow, than doom myself to cold 
and darkness for ten long years. If a man is to be 
buried it is better for him to be dead first." 

" You forget," said Lennartson, smiling, " that Auren 
saw the star-bespangled firmament above him, and 
doubtless found more pleasure in the contemplation of 
the same than we in the wax tapers in our saloon. And 
as to human joys," continued he, looking at Felix, " I 
am sorry that a young man has no desire to comprehend 
ihat joy that Aur6n experienced — the joy of useful 
activity — the joy of doing good." 

There was a something so serious in Lennartson'n 
countenance and voice while uttering these last words, 
that Felix evidently felt himself struck by them. Tears 

• Tho Swedish Bee, 1849. 
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Started into his eres; he went sside, took up a hooki 
and sat down at a table. Selraa's looks followed him 
with visible inmost sympathy. Lennartaon regarded 
her attrniivelv. 

m 

Shortly afterwanls, while St Orme was pursuing the 
interrupted discourse with the junior gentleiueoi and 
communicating to them some thing about Parisian life 
and its attractions, Lennartson went up to Selms, 
seated himself beside her, and in a whispering tone 
asked : 

" Was I too severe, Fraulein Selroa? " 

" Oh, no ! " answered she, vivaciously. " You wen 
right in what you said, but . . . ." 

"But what? what 'but'? " 

** I think that your words really did wrong to hii 
heart, and — he thinLn so highly of you ! " 

Lennartson said nothing ; but after a while I sair 
him go up to Felix and lay his han4 on his shoulder. 
Felix blushed deeply, when looking up he met tluit 
look of full- beaming kindness which Lennartson fixed 
on him with an expression of cordial love. 

" I have not seen you at my house for such a length 
of time, Felix," said Lennartson, in a friendly maDoer. 
" Will you come and dine with me to-morrow ? — I do 
not promise you," continued he, pleasantly jesting 
" any thing like an 0**8kold repast, but I give you my 
word not to treat you with an Aur^n's fare. I confetf 
that I myself should be little satisfied with it." 

Half embarrassed, half rejoiced, Felix accepted the 
invitation. 

After the visitors had left, we — especially my step- 
mother and I — made our ** reflexions chretienMS rf 
«" on Auren's and St. Orme's ideal of life. I 
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grew wanii in advocating the former. My stcproother, 
however, threw cold water on it, spoke of ** exaggera- 
tion," " exaltation," and ** extravagance," and said, that 
people might be *' very good," though, like othen, par- 
ticipating in the pleasures of the World, and enjoying 
its luxuries. My stepmother was in favour of the 
maxim of Queen Christina — "The just medium," 
(which she herself, however, seemed entirely to forget) 
Flora grew thoughtful, and said : 

*' When in my childhood and my'early youth I had at 
timet such Aur^nian or Pythagorean fancies ; I dreamed 

of but I was pretty soon taught to laugh at imaginary 

Khemes and look for others. But perhaps these are far 
nore dreams and phantoms than the former ! Ah ! " con- 
tioued Flora, with a sudden vent-giving of sad feelings, 
"tliat one could be born again, and become a child 
again 1 " 

She melted into tears. 

Selma clasped her in her arms and began to weep 
with her. My stepmother looked quite in consterna- 
tion, and playfully rallied them about this '* lamentahik** 
Selma came over to my side, and so we ended " «cAer- 

December 14th. 

We have spent several days in visiting the labora- 
tories of art, academies, and various public institutions 
of the capital. To several of them I mean to pay 
frequent visits, for I have seen much in them of great 
interest to me. And wherein indeed consists the worth 
of a well-grounded education, if not in teaching us to 
comprehend and appreciate all the various useful 
o|icrations of human ingenuity, and opening o\xc u'>]c% 
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to all the trearares of life, while at the Mme dme ites- 
tends the sources of our existence t I likewise obsevt 
with satisfaction that m&k of liberal edncatioa glsdltf 
turn to those in whom they perceiYe real interest fat 
general science, and by whom they feel tbenaaAm 
understood. 

Lennartson, who accompanied us on these seientifie 
rambles, by his own great knowledge, and by his ■■*- 
ner of eliciting the explanation of others, enhaneedov 
enjoyment in no small degree. And how esteemed ssd 
beloved he is every where I Flora, it is tme, listens to 
him, but seldom to another, and thus too much bett^i 
her disposition to shine herselL Selma is <me of ikflH 
who do not express all they think, but understand la' 
treasure up much in their minds. Lennartaon and I 
also pay particular attention to all her remarks; ki 
they are always composed of some exciting or instnw- 
tive materials. She is possessed of a fine, pure Jndg^ 
ment; and a good head, next to a good hearty ii* 
glorious thing in a human being. 

The practice now in vogue is to sit still, diligeady 
working, so as within two days to get all the ChrisdnM 
presents ready. 

A matter 1 have nothing to do with I 



December tStk. 

Christmas eve, with its yule presents, lights, and tsrtSi 
is past. My stepmother, who is very partial to chUdreii 
had invited to her house those of her several acquaint- 
ances, and among others also the children of the YikiiiK* 
Selma had worked several little articles for them, sod 
we amused ourselves with contriving plays, in whkli 
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Selma acted die port of a child, as much ai any one of 
them* Felix anitted iia expeitlyi but Flora was in a 
bad humour, and would neither amuse herself, nor 
contribute to the entertainment of others. Brenner's 
children are sweet interesting little darlings. Ro- 
tlna, the eldest, a girl of eight years, and Adolph, the 
youngest boy, I was most pleased with. The poor boy 
ia rather lame in the hip. Whether was it " the 
motherly fiseling," which one of my friends — a profes- 
■or midntains, is peculiar to all women, or was it a 
particular liking that attracted me to the boy ; but cer- 
tain it is, that when I had him sitting on my knees, 
and he looked up to me with his bright innocent child- 
like countenance, I was involuntarily constrained to 
claip him in my arms, and with a pure feeling of ardent 
affection press him protectingly to my breast. 

But, perceiving his father regarding us with an ex- 
pression as if he would have liked to embrace us both, 
I became cooler in my tenderness. And the father, 
how he must love those children 1 Did I not hear him 
say this evening, that in choosing a partner our chief 
regard should be the future offspring of the alliance, 
and the father and mother one would give them ! I 
could not do otherwise than for the most part pronounce 
him to be correct. 

The crown of the evening to me was my countryman 
Runneberg's pretty little poem *' Christmas Eve, " 
which the. Viking had with him, and recited with a 
noble pathos. It transported me again into my native 
land, its wild scenery, and amid its powerful, contcntedf 
and patient people. My heart swelled. And now it 
is church -time, and to church I shall go. 
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IntbeEvK 

The snn was streaming in through 'a large i 
into the choir as I entered the church, and light 
of smoke from the matin tapers, just extinguished, 
through the rays of light upwards to the vaulte' 
The aspect was glorious. The church, though 
early, was full of people, so that it was not possi 
me to obtain a seat. After several fruitless atl 
I determined to stand during the service, and 
moreover, a secure place near the wall, between 
ladies and standing maid servants, to whom I d 
little eau de Cologne. 

I was joyful in my heart, and had never felt 
more congregoHonoL When the organ struck u 
its majestic tones my blood rolled in my veins, 
gentle thrill passed through me, when a singl 
arose and sang of the most miraculous event 
world — that event of which the nations of the e 
this day, and at the present day, perhaps, moi 
ever, speak in wondrous praise : 

** Behold this day a virgin hath conceived. 
And bom a son— our Great Immanuel ! * 

Then responded the congregation, and I witl 
with a full, overflowing heart. 

Scarcely had the chant been ended, when 1 1 
gruff voice close to me inquiring : 

"Cannot Mam'selle Adele find a seat?" 

It was the Viking who was so kind as to com 
to take his seat, not far from where I stood. ] 
sake of quiet in the church I was obliged to c 
Brenner remained standing near me and escor 
home after the service, when I found Flora in i 
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petuouf temper. She bad " headach, with tnc cliil- 
dren'a noiae laat evening." She knew of no daya 
worse than Sundays, " on which one is obliged to spend 
one's time so tediously and be religious." The whole 
of the day we bad to stay atliome, in consequence of 
my atepmother's rule to let the servants go to church 
that day and rest at home the remainder of it Similar 
practicea were observed also among our friends and 
acquaintances ; hence we could not be invited out. 
What was to be done all the long day ? Wc might kill 
ourselves with yawning. A nd what the day after ?— 
Why, perhaps worse, for what we know ; ^then per- 
chance we should die of over-exertion. Then ono 
great draught would draw to us the whole tribe — ** a 
dosen and a half of uncles and aunts, all of the turtle 
species i and more than twenty fair cousins, all of tho 
haddock tribe." And all these wo were to see before 
us from mid-day to midnight, bo civil to them from 
mid-day to midnight, and endeavour to entertain thcin 
from mid- day to midnight! Ah, enough to drive ono 
to despair ! 

Selma and I, and at last Flora herself were obliged 
to laugh at these desperate circumntanccsj and mado 
various proposals for opposing them bravely. I recom- 
mended that we should strive to be merry, and fuHy 
carry out any suggestions for Christmas amusements* 
Selma only received this proposal with a slight shake 
of the head, and the expression : 

" That won't do I Some of our gracious aunts are 
rather finical, and the Lord has given mu such u flow 
of spirits, that were I to give vent to them, they would 
doubtless think me silly." 

My stepmother then came and begged us to bo 
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" tranquiils,*' all would ^'paH <^ well and eMy;" Ab 
was accustomed to such things, &c. We were not hy 
any means to trouble our minds but keep cbeerfid, fc& 
Selma sighed and then began to aing a aonf. It 
the evening she entertained me with reading. Fkn 
went early to bed, which was a relief to na aU. 



The Third Chrirtmss HoUdiV. 

Tlie great draught of fishes is successfully past, sad 
we arc reposing on our laurels. 

The dinner — well ! During dinner one may alvsyi 
keep alive even in the society of forty persons. A 
good repast is good company and puts people in good 
humour. A great loss, at the same time to be regretted, 
was the absence of the Chamberlain on this occasioik 
We had calculated upon his excellent stories as the 
seasoning and spice of -the dinner. But he takes no 
pleasure in any except small, choice dinner partieSi 
and has no inclination to sacrifice himself. 

immc^diately after dinner comes coffee, which is also 
of an enlivening nature ; but then follows a tedious 
interval — from coffee to tea-time. One feela drowsy 
from eating, drowsy from the heat, drowsy from ths 
society of thirty drowsy persons, drowsy from the duty 
of entertaining them. All this is no easy matter. I 
know very well that the man who appears most petrified 
bears within him an animating shining spark, and that 
it needs but the stroke of a steel against his flint to 
call it out. I have with pleasure observed such fre- 
quent instances of this, and therefore began to go 
iouud as an experimenting fire-steel ; but, whether it 
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!■ my fiuilt or that of otben, none of tht flinti would 
TO Broy nay not lo much even as a little imoke or 
immer. True it is (and this I laid to my comfort), 
at I waa too little acquainted with the greateat part 

the gueata preaent to know properly how to apply 
y inatrument to them. Flora did not givt henelf 
• leaat trouble about the company, but lat there with 
I air of the greateat indifference iu the world, turning 
rer aome leavea in a muaio-book. Selma moved about 
. the circle with the utmott politenew and agreeable 
tention, drawing out first one then another into con« 
vaation, and endeavouring to excite them to chat 
nong themselves ; and wherever she went her sweet - 
•ss of manner did not fail to produce a little anima- 
on, which, however, drooped again, as soon as she 
ss gone. In a word, things would not succeed, but 
1 the contrary, grew more and more quiet, sultry, and 
Mivy, which reminded me of the following description 
: a Mobr^ in our highest " haute voUe" given by a witty 
ountess: 

"We were like fish in a cauf which, on account of 
le heat, swim heavily round each other, and now and 
len only move their fins." 

Three or four card tables were occupied by a part of 
le gentlemen ; but we had several who did not parti- 
pate in the games, and far less in conversation, and a 
hole number of sedentary ladies ; and these were to 
s amused till twelve o'clock at night. 

U.iras a little more than six o'clock in the evening, 
ly stepmother was sitting on the sofa, and concealed 
ft yawning under polite gestures ; but her a])pcaraiico 
lereby became more and more uneasy, and her looks 
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wandered in search of Selma, evidently with anezpie» 
sion of inquiry : 

" What are' we to do now ? " 

Selma came to me, and whiipered : 

" This is horrible ! In my despair I have jiut been 
advocating insurrection to Aunt Pendelfelt^ but slic 
made such a ' wry, miserable face/ that I immediately 
took to flight But now we must stir up a revodutioB 
to keep us all alive. Poor mamma looks as if she were 
ready to give up the field .... Is there nothing that 
strikes you, no luminous idea T " 

** Yes, a vivid one. We will g^et up a Finniili 
Christmas gambol, with singing and dancing, whidi 
has just come into my mind." 

" Ah, that won't do." 

"It will, it must do I" 
• And I raised my voice, proposing to the comptny 
to join in a Christmas gambol. 

From the gloomy and perfect silence consequent on 
my proposal, I could perceive how hazardous itwu; 
and my stepmother looked in some measure embairaseed 
on my account. 

But I have a certain Finnish vein in me, which 
makes me cheerfully persevere in carrjring out any 
thing I may have beg^n with boldness. Accordingly 
I very composedly renewed my proposal, turned to 
several ladies and gentlemen in the company, gave 
them a brief delineation of my plan of the game, and 
craved their assistance. I found also, especially among 
the ladies, several volunteers, " but — it was so diffi- 
cult." " Tlie game is connected with singing, and we 
cannot sing," &c. A thousand obstacles! And Km- 
seaberg, the royal seccetaxy, whom I solicited to "risk 
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the dance with me," started back alarmed, and cx« 
claimed: "No, heaven keep me, FrSuUin, I cannot 
pouibly comply." 

My prospect then became clouded, as to bow the 
tbing was to be set a-going, wben my lucky star caused 
the door to open, and ushered in the Baron and Lieu- 
tenant Sparrskold. 

** We are happily delivered," whiipered I to Sclma, 
" if we can only prevail on theie to interest themselves 
in our enterprise." 

" In that I think we shall succeed," answered she, 
" I see Lennartson advancing towards us : we will 
speak to him." 

As soon as Lennartson approached us, wc commu- 
nicated our trouble to bim, and 1 earnestly entreated 
him to assist me in my Hazardous undertakinpr. 
Throughout my future lifu shall 1 be grateful for the 
ready compliance and kindness with which he entered 
into the matter. There are in social life actions 
which evince as much goodness of heart and philan- 
thropy OS visiting prisoners and captives in their 
gloomy cells. 

Unaccompanied by the Baron, I went to Si^nora 
Luna, to solicit her aBsistance ; and now our horizon 
became perfectly bright, for she answered freely and 
cheerfully that, knowing the game, from having fre- 
quently played at it in her childhood, she would have 
very great pleasure in leading it. And when the 
0iendly beaming Signora Luna with the Baron led off 
the dance and I followed them on the hand of young 
Sparrskold, then Kruscnbcrg, the royal secretary, 
rushed up to Selma, and begged to be allowed to dance 
with her, and there was a rise, a movcmouli au^ ^ 
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general upetardng among ilie company, «nd il 
that turned out into the great sakMn became 
and greater. My stepmother engaged ha 
Mam'selle M * *, who had no partner^ otiiei 
followed her example, elderly ladiea and gei 
also joined ; soon all the guests were in it; tb 
gambol was in fiill operation, and mirth and 1 
abounded. My stepmother began to look bap] 

It was a moment of surprise to me when I 
St. Orme (whose entrance I did not perceiT 
Flora among the dancers — and Flora no longer t 
with ennui or peevishness, but shining with c 
creasing alacrity and beauty in the light whi 
irradiated the countenances of the freshly 
gentlemen. 

The game, properly speaking, was not one of 
but the Baron made it such at the instigation of { 
Luna, who thought that the redeeming par 
might prove amusing ; and when the dance h 
tinued a good while, and the people appeared 
tired, a number of pledges had in the mean tir 
taken, and our lady "with the bright eyes" seal 
self with pomp and dignity in the centre of th( 
and exclaimed : 

" I glow and I bum 
The pledge to return ! 
Who, then, wlU own it ! " 

One of the first who had to redeem a fori 
Krusenberg the royal Secretary. His task wa 
cite something to the company ; and being well 
for his talent in that art, a general attention aros 
ffas Mtill lieigfhteQed by the subtle air with wl 
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young declaimer set about hii work. During the game he 
had already frequently evinced his desire to produce an 
effeot,and now evidently aimed at *' startling " us tremen- 
dously, which indeed he did, though in no very agreeable 
manner, while with much pathos he commenced : 

" Our Father ! " 

With a look of noble indignation 6ashing from her 
eyea, Selma rose, went to him, and said : 

*' Hcrr Secretary Kruscnberg, I think it would be 
better never to pronounce such sacred words at all than 
to pronounce them here in such a manner! " 

The reciter became mute, and looked " somewhat 
confounded." 

** HIcss mc ! How severe Fraulcin Selma is to-day I " 
said he, reddening ; and trying to appear unembarrassed, 
he added : 

** Well, then, I suppose I must fix upon something 
else ? " 

And then he began to declaim some French verses, 
but by no means successfully, being obviously discon- 
certed by this little scene, and the imprcRsion it ap- 
peared to make upon the company. I cast a hasty 
glance at Lennartson, who was standing at some dis- 
tance from the circle, and read in his eyes, which followed 
Selma, the expression of decided approbation and 
delight. 

With decply-blushing checks, Selma seated herself 
beside me, and after keeping herself quiet awhile, she 
turned her beautiful eyes, which had resumed their 
wonted benignity, towards me, and asked : 

''Have I done wrong, Sophia?," 

"You have acted quite right," answered I, pressing 

her hnnH. 
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" But T am greatly afraid I have been too warm, too 
severe ? '* 

** No I But, if you think bo, say Bomething conciliaF 
tory to the young man in explanation." 

'' Yes, I have already thought of doing bo," rfjoined 
Selma. 

An elderly gentlemen, who had diBtinguished him- 
self during the game by his amusing contrivances ind 
vivacity, came, puffing with his exertion, and seated 
himself beside us, saying gaily : 

" It is very pleasant to be cheerfully excited. Wheo 
one grows old and lethargic, and every thing around is 
still, one is often apt to feel so flat and dead that it 
makes one think, ' It's now all over with us poor fel- 
lows, yes, all over ! ' But when by the way one hap- 
pens to be roused and exhilarated by any thing, why 
then one seems to have some evidence that one's end 
is not quite so near. Yes, then much that is dormant 
in us awakens and our drooping spirits revive, so that 
we arc pleasantly surprised and constrained to think t 
'Ah, how astonishing that you can yet be so young and 
lively ! ' " 

** To this I wisely remarked, that it was an additional 
proof that the spirit maintains the entire vigour of its 
essential existence, though in its evening twilight, 
which we term " old age," it slumbers a while. 

The old man smiled, and again observed : 

" How pretty she is ! Her very appearance, and 
the opening of her lips, are enough to charm even an 
old man's heart like mine ! " 

As these words seemed to me altogether inappropri- 
ate to my remark, I gazed at the gentleman with 
amazement, and perceived that his eyes were directed 
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00 Selma, with a ndiant expression of delight, who, in 
order to redeem a forfeit, had been acQudged " to stand 
a* a statue," and who performed her task in a very 
agreeable manner. While I, with my neighbours, were 
engaged in quietly contemplating her, I heard St. 
Orme's voice near me. He had, in his wonted sofk^ 
almost stealthy manner, seated himself beside me, 
while, with a sad expression, quite unusual with him, 
be said : 

** I suppose you have some recollection of my 
lamented wife, now in heaven, Virginia ? " 

*' Yes," replied I ; " she was one of the most beautiful 
women I have ever seen." 

" Docs it not appear to you," continued he, " that 
Selma bears some resemblance to her — less in features 
than in expression and general demeanour: for in- 
stance, in the blending of pride and amiablencss, in the 
union of the Princess and the Sylphide, and in that 
which is, in the fullest sense of the term, maiden-like 
behaviour. And her voice ! It frequently recalls to my 
mind her whose lips are closed for ever I " 

Such words from St Ornie ! 1 looked at him with 
amazement, but he appeared to have lost sight of mc, 
and all around him, quietly absorbed in sorrowful re- 
collections. 

Why did I, from the very first, set my face against 
St Orme? Why have I not rather sought out iiis 
good qualities? From this hour his whole being 
appeared to me ennobled. 

Were men always what they are in their best 
moments, we should have a heaven of beauty an^ 
goodness upon earth. But ■ I 
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The redeeming of the forfeits continued, amid nog- 
ing and dancing, till supper. 

After this I saw Selma gently directing her coune 
towards the window at which Krusenberg was stand- 
ing. Shortly afterwards she came to me, and softly 
whispered : 

I have made peace with Krusenberg ! " 
And what did you say to him ? " 

" I begged him to forgive my warmth towards him, 
but told him at the same time what a painful impres* 
sion he had made on me, and — in a word, 1 was 
friendly and candid with him." 

" Well, and what did he say ? " 

** He — why, what do you suppose ? He thanked 
me and acknowledged his error, his thoughtlessness; 
nay, he imputed so many faults to himself that I grew 
quite uneasy. But, Sophia ! how much of good do we 
discover in people." 

" Yes, to be sure ; is not that the very doctrine T am 
continually preaching? But we must also carefully 
study and seize every opportunity to call it forth. As 
we holloa into the wood so does the echo respond to 
it!" 

And such were the "/ai7« et gestes '* on this day, the 
memorandum of which I cannot, however, conclude 
without adverting to the " viention honourable ** which I 
received from my stepmother at the close of the same, 
for my good behaviour, appearance, and toilet 
The latter part of this panegyric I lost in the follow- 
ing Clair-obscure. 

** And in that dress with your beautiful fair arms 
and the pearls in your brown hair, and all that you 
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•t look more than twenty — aiid to diitinguUlied I 
Miure you Uiat mure than one h um, hum* 

(Abaehed and half-inquuitife to bear more) 
nay awect mother 1 " 

Siepmoihtr, — Uem» hem ! I ahall not lay any 
until— hem, hem, hem 1 " 



Deoembtr 18th. 
FRAOMElfT OP A DIALOOOB. 

It tell me, Selma, what am I to argue from 
I deportment toward Lennartson and St. Ormo 7 
>ubtleB8 lovei the former, and it betrothed to 
ind yet the latter exercises an extraordinary in- 
! over her I And she — how odd and strange her 
our towards him I At times she appears exces- 
complacent, and at others distant; at times 

virulent, and again at others quite tender, even 
e ; and then again so proud — what, indeed, cau 
ground of all this ? " 

\a — (with a sort of anxiety) — '' Ah, question me 
•I neither know nor understand the connection 
these things; but this much I do know, that 
is quite altered since St. Orme's arrival. She 
vays been of an odd temper, and her lively ima- 
m always made her fly from one subject to an- 

but she was so agreeable, so entertaining and 
le withal 1 " 

*' How long has Flora been betrothed to Len- 
nt" 

little more than a year — the ceremony took 
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place at the deatb-bed of her mother ; but I do not 
kiiotv why their betrothment has not been declared 
since. Tlie old General Lcnnartson was visited aboat 
the same time with a paralytic stroke ; and his son tn- 
velled with him abroad for the restoration of his healdi. 
When Lennartson returned alone a few months ago, 
St. Orme was then already there, and Flora — altered. 
But she will not talk about it, nor hear it spoken of; 
and certainly the connection at present subsisting be- 
tween them must soon undergo a change again — I 
think it so unnatural. I hope in the new year's sun, 
and his power. — Do you see how * Matilde * is already 
blushing between * King Hezekiah * and * Lord Wd* 
ington ; ' and here ' King Ahasuerus ' is beginning to 
open his light-blue eyes ! and certainly it must be a 
beautiful sight to see all these in full bloom ! " 

Thus my young sister sought to evade a subject so 
painful to her — thus she endeavoured to conceal dark 
images with bright ones; but the dark ones roust not 
be overlooked, but be penetrated, andifpossible, trans- 
illumined, Mcthinks my eyes are pretty well opened 
now. 



January 1st, 18«- 
A nosegay of fresh flowers and a cordial shake of the 
hand from the Viking, is the happy impression' I have 
retained from the forenoon visits. 



In the Evenhig. 

Dressed ready for the ** ExdKange Ball" in black 
satin trimmed with lace, pearls in my hair and round 
p)/ neck and arms, x Hush, dear Selma 1 you must not 
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make me Tain i you ihould not put your eldest liitcr to 
the bluilk 

Flora is driving with *<the Beauty" to the ** Ex- 
dkoMgt" and making her toilet with her. I am not 
in good fpirits, and do not think that 1 shall be agree- 
able. But a«calm obtmvtr need not be dUagrecahU 
when she herself intends to play no part in it It is 
now upwards of ten years since 1 saw the world at the 
Mew Years' Assembly, in Stockholm. How will it 
now appear 7 " AUont it vo^font i " 

January 2d. 

Now we will chat a little about the public anniver- 
sary ball. 

On entering the spacious, splendidly illuminated Hall, 
(we arrived rather late) the whole of the upper, i. e.t the 
aristocratic part of the company, were already asRemblod. 
My Btepmother, notwithstanding, directed her steps to 
it, while by way of encouragement, she said to ur, — 

" Ah, I have no fear of our finding room yet ! " 

But their Graces were sitting as immoveable us stone 
walls, and on Selma's whispering a warm entreaty, her 
mother desisted from all attempts to disturb them. Wo 
described, therefore, with all dignity a semicircle, while 
amid courteous salutations, we made our retreat to the 
lower region of the saloon, where we found seats in tlie 
proximity of the door. We were scarcely seated when 
Count Gyllenhof's brilliant group entered, accompa- 
nied by the Silfverling's family, and halting for a 
moment at the entrance in order to take a survey of 
the room ; my stepmother rose to speak to the Coun- 
tessy but the latter turned away with a short, cold 
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salutation, and floated past with her splendid ntiuM 
as if .she had never noticed us. My stepmother rettrsd 
to her seat, evidently disconcerted and mortiBed. 
Selraa appeared equally so from sympathy, and said 
with vexation : ** What stupid people 1 " A oumet-likt 
phenomenon then moved swiftly through the spartmenL 
It was Flora and her sister, with a suite of gentlemeiL 
They were hoth dazzllngly beautiful, and dressed with 
the utmost elegance. Flora nodded to us with an air 
of sprightliness, and followed her sister to the upper 
part of the room, where they took their seats in the 
vicinity of the Count Gyllenlof s fiunily, who had in- 
stalled themselves close to the platform prepared for 
the royal family. Selma's eyes involuntarily filled with 
tears as they followed Flora. We were sitting neglected 
among persons entirely unknown to us. My step- 
mother looked extremely troubled, and I felt myself 
much depressed on her account. At this crisis my 
sister suddenly took courage and began in her pecu- 
liarly vivacious manner to introduce several parties 
who were arriving or had already arrived, by which my 
stepmother was agreeably diverted, and challenged by 
me to display also her great knowledge of the world 
and mankind. 

In the mean time we fell into conversation with a 
very pretty young lady, who appeared extremely de- 
sirous to be made acquainted with the gpreat world 
around, which she then saw for the first time. The 
pretty young girl amused us with the sprightliness and 
natural frankness with which she also communicated 
to us her great fear of not being able to get a dance 
that evening, as she had scarcely any acquaintances 
there ; and was, besides, so inexperienced in the woildf 
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timid, &C. She would, however, itill coniolc her- 

f fur remaininff an inactive epectator for the whole 

eninfTf if nhe could but get ■ tight of the royal fAmily, 

It she had heard that they would probahly not nttcnd 

le ball that evening. Ard iihc had proniiiifd her little 

.itera to wake them on her return home, and relate to 

hem all the particulars about the princcescg and the 

foung princei. Her apprehcniion was soon, however, 

changed into the most lively joy when the royal chnm- 

berlains made their appearance, and all the assembly 

rose up to salute the Queen, who with the Crown Prince 

and I*rincess, and the two eldest princes, CharlpH and 

Gustavus, entered the room attended by a brill innt 

retinue, and walked through the assembly nmidnt cheers 

and friendly salutations, to occupy their places on the 

platfonn. And now Sclma end I began to rrjoicc that 

we were seated near the door, where we had so good a 

view of the royal family. 

Sclma'ii new ynung friend wss in perfect ecstasy, and 
at once bestowed her heart on Prince Gustavus, while 
Selina ftportlully intimatcfl to her (hat she liad cliosen 
Prince Charles ftir the favourite of her heart. 

Scarcely wan the royal family seated, when the Gyl- 
lenlofa' group fell into converaation with their 8uit<>, 
while young Silfvcrhng played the gallant to the maids 
of honour. 

Slowly the angiaise began to form in the upper part 
of the saloon. The royal ChambcrlaiiiH hail s^illii'd 
forth on their mission of invitatioiiH for the dance to 
the so honoured parties, in the name of the nii;;ust 
visitors. Soon the Crown PrincesH waMtceen in maji-stic 
pomp and glittering with jewels, h-ading off the anfrhihu 
with Kaker N * * *, a little round niun, wiiose good- 
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natured and polite manner^ however, showed that trne 
education easily cancels every— even the most pro- 
minent distinction of rank* The Crown Prince danced 
with a young lady of the civil station, and Prince 
Charles with our new little friend, who was so very ap- 
prehensive of not being able to dance this evenings and 
was now led by the hand of the courteous young prince, 
beaming with all the charms of youth, and the beauty 
of innocent joy. She was mentioned as the eldest 
daughter of merchant M * * *. I fancied she might 
at that moment think : '* What would my sisters say if 
they were here ? " 

Lennartson danced with, Flora Selma with Felix 
Delphin ; and seeing my stepmother gradually becom- 
ing more and more contented, and engaged in a con- 
versation with her neighbour, I began to exercise my 
eyes and ears more freely, in order to pick i^and 
gather in whatever the occasion might offer. 

The ball was charming, and the world, apparently, 
pretty much the same, since last I saw it, nearly twelve 
years ago ; nor did I see much difference in my old 
acquaintances. Time had passed lightly over most of 
their countenances, marking here and there only a few 
furrows. Only on two faces familiar to me 1 could read 
an important history — a greater advancement ; in the 
one for good, in the other for evil. Generally speaking, 
I saw many of interesting appearance among the young 
of both sexes. It is now commonly asserted that 
ugliness as well as stupidity are gradually disappearing 
in the world. Well, good speed to them. 

At my right side I now heard the two young Bra- 
vanders quietly conversing together, at no g^reat distance 
from me. 
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rhe one aaid : 

■< No, A legion of derils take and rend me, if 1 do I " 

And the other aniwered : 

* Yes, the devil ride me I The doTil in hell ride me I 
knd the former continued : 

* Mo, ten thouiand DomntrweUtr itrike me dead I " 
And the other rejoined : 

* Yet, the devil govern me t '* 

An elderly gentleman of tolerably tarcaitic appcar- 

M now joined the two ipeaken, and, with a sniilo, 

died them " pleaiant entertainment." 

To the left of me, Hilda and Thilda Angel were 

laing their observationi on the two gentlemen just 

ntioned. 

Hilda gaid : 

* Ahl he ia too pretty, this Axel Bravandcr, with his 
lutiful eyes and his neat moustaches. Lawk I what 



landsome fellow I * 



» 



Thilda. "And hie brother, according to my taste, 
10 less handsome. And what a waltzer he is ! pf)»i- 
ely divine I He has engaged me for the second 
Itz I ah, he is more than handsome I " 
Hilda and Tiiilua, (together.) *' Ah, they are both 
re than handsome, they are so sweet, so pretty." 
' Aha," thought I, "it seems we have not altogether 
: rid of the stupid and the ugly." 
[ was now interrupted in my observations by a good- 
king, middle-aged lady, of an apparently lively 
position, who saluted me with an expression of ex- 
me cordiality, and seizing my hand, exclaimed : 
* Ah, my dearest Mad — Mams-^pardon me, 1 have 
{gotten the title — i wish you n happy new-year. 

II 
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How charming to see Mad — Mami— here again. And 
Low is the Lady of the Goyernor-Geiieral—'I memlicr 
Grace, the stepmother of Fraul— ** 

I was conscious that J had had some ■f?qqainlince 
with the lady who addressed me s but I could not st 
that moment call to mind her name or rank, and wis 
therefore somewhat at a loss to know how to addresi 
her, since she appeared so certain of being reoogmsed 
by me. While thus perplexed and vexed at the inooo- 
ceivable awkwardness of our social usages, I was straek 
with the, as I thought, brilliant idea of styling By 
unknown acquaintance "Your Grace." She lodnd 
somewhat confounded at this manner of address, snd 
our conversation was beginning to ebb, when Signors 
Luna, (whose honourable duties as one of the ladies* 
in- waiting on the queen had closed,) made op to ui, 
and after giving me a hearty shake of the band, plea* 
santly addressed my unknown friend in these words: 

" Ah, good day. Lady Provost. Happy new-yeir! 
How is the honourable gentleman, the Provost!" 

*' Much obliged, my gracious Baron-^ or Countesi^ 
for the kind inquiry, I hope the Bar — I meant to 
say the Countess will forgive me for being so unfbrto- 
natc as never to remember names and titles. May I not 
be allowed to say Countess ? " 

*' Could we not simply say 'you' to each other!" 
observed Siguora Luna, smiling. ** By so doing, we 
should avoid all ceremonies and — do jrou Jmow what 
Kcllgren says, *the simpler the better.' " 

" Ah, if that could be," exclaimed the Provost's 
Lady, with a brightening countenance, '* it would 
really be a fortunate thing, especially for me, who am 
possessed of such a bad memory, and most scrupnp 
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iMft of bting In any way uaeourlMiu. But 
■llypraetieablet" 

noihingto pccTent it," rtjoined "our lady 
bright eyeflp" laughing, "if we, the Prorat- 
» Baronc Mea , the Countaaaea, and ladiea of all 
y raaolve to carry it out For you Icnow y^ry 
It Ood willa what tho ladiea wilL' Do not you 

my much-reapected Maater-in- Chief of the 
ieat" continued ahe, turning to the above- 
d nice old gentleman, "doea not your wonhip 
t the Chief Maitcr of tho Ceremoniea hiroiclf 
II would liave a far eaaier life here in Sweden 
» all civilized itations, were to make use of the 
1 manner of addrcM which our fine langunge 
I, in the words 'you* and 'yomr,' initead of 
rUmting titlei ? To me it is positively appal- 
leak to the Gentleman Maater-in -Chief of the 
ica, when I think for a moment that I have to 
he Mastcr-in-C/hief of the Ceremoniea by the 
Iff r. the Chiet Master ot the Ceremonies, and 
be impediments of which the title of a Master- 

of the Ceremonies puts in tho way of my 
nd thoughts recur every minute. And now I 
T to speak to Mr. the Master- in-Chief of tho 
ies a)^aiii, if Mr. the Master-in-Chief of the 
iea docs not give mo permission to address 

Master-in-Chief of the Ceremonies with a 
fMi ' and ' your,* and that he will use the same 
ddresa to roe." 

are perfectly right, my gracioua lady/' rc- 
e polite old gentleman, smiling : " and if you 
r prevail with your purpose aa to induce ita 

among mankind generally, ytm will gain the 

u 2 
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thanks and esteem of all Sweden. I cannot conceive 
why people at court and in social circles wish to he leu 
European than they are in the Swedish Academyt 
where they address each other very simply by "yon" 
and "your** words, which, moreover, are of as goods 
tone and sound as the "vous** of the French, the ** 5Se" 
of the Germans, and the " De '* of our northern 
brethren." 

"That is excellent I" exclaimed Signora Luna. 
** This very new year's day we will conclude a treaty to 
adopt the words "you" and "your" in our common 
intercourse and every-day life ; and a new, better time 
shall then arise for our spoken and written language. 
Allow me to introduce you to these two ladies, my very 
excellent acquaintances. I do not tell you whether 
they are mesdames or mamselles, but merely that they 
are very agreeable persons, that you may call them 
"you" and "your," and that they will do the same to 
you; and now — I leave the closer acquaintanceship 
to your address and reply." 

And we conversed together, and all went off easily 
and well. The volubility and ease in the novel collo- 
quial style gave wings to our discourse ; and I found in 
the Master in Chief of the Ceremonies one of the most 
interesting old gentlemen, and in the Provost's lady, 
one of the most agreeable and lively persons of her 
class in the world. 

The dance in the mean time proceeded, but — as usual 
Bt these New Year's Assemblies — without much life 
or spirit : the object of the visitors on such occasions 
is more to see and be seen, to salute each other with 
the usual congratuluory phrase, " Happy New Year," 
and to talk together, than to dance. Precisely at 
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eleven o'clock tbe royal family repaired to the room on 
the right to receiTO and return the compliment! of the 
diplomatic corpa. On their re-entering the saloon 
they began to make the great round of it ; and I in- 
deed pitied them on account of the many empty worda 
which they had to aay and liaten to from several hun- 
dreda of persona unknown to them. Notwithstanding, 
the procession was a brilliant and beautiful sight The 
splendid attire of the queen (she was almost entirely 
covered with Jewels), and her condescending and cour- 
teous deportment, almost involuntarily called forth 
profound obeisance and courtesies ; the tall noble figure 
of the Crown Prince and Princess, one feel 8 a sort of 
pleasure in looking up to ; and no one conteniplatos 
without a feeling of satiKfaction and hope, the two 
young princes, the elder dark and manly, the yomifrer 
fair and gentle, both lofiy and slender in form, and 
with the bloom of unspoiled youth upon their ruddy 
faces. 

It was the Crown Princess, however, who chiefly 
attracted my attention. I remembered how, twenty 
years ago, I saw her make her entrance into Stock. 
holm, sitting in her gilded carriage with traiiRparent 
windows, her delicate figure arrayed in HJlver gauze, 
with a crown of jewels on her head, the rony tiiitH on 
her lovely checks, and her light blue eyes so bright and 
beaming, while greeting the people who crowded 
houses and streets and flocked round her carriage, and 
with unceasing shouts of joy hailed in her the fairhopo 
of their country. 

Signora Luna has mentioned to me that at that time 
when the Princess, after the close of the ])roceHHion, 
IMusing through the city to the royal palace ) l\\Q ctt-> 
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riage drove tbundering through the lofltj, gloomy crdi- 
way, she quickly and deeply bowed down her head 
upon her hands, and, on raising it again, her eyes were 
filled with tears — as with solemn detwHom she entered 
her future residence. 

I thought of all this during die gradual advance of 
the royal procession to us. 1 thought how the hopa» 
then raised of the young princess, had been realised^^ 
how her life since that period had been spent ; bow she 
had distinguished herself by quiet greatness, as con- 
sort and mother, as a vigilant guardian of noble man- 
ners, as a promoter of industry, and a helper of the 
poor and the afflicted ; how she now stood there, an 
honour to religion, to her native land, to the people 
that she now called her own — and I loved and revered 
her in the depth of my heart. I fancied I could read 
in her large, expressive eyes, how wearisome were to 
her the empty words which she was constrained to 
speak and hear; I deemed it absurd that for mere 
courtesy's sake not a single truly cordial word should 
on that evening reach her ears ; I therefore allowed 
my heart to emancipate itself and my lips boldly 
to utter the salutation: "God bless your Majesty!" 
Her large eyes gnzed on me with some degree of 
astonishnnent, which, however, assumed a colour of 
friendslup, when, gracefully greeting me, she passed 
on, and halted on coming up to Selma, whom sbe 
knew, and with whom she very freely conversed a 
while, seemingly delighted by the agreeable, uocon- 
Btrained deportment of my young sister. The Queen 
and my stepmother spoke in French tc^ether, as if 
they had known each other from their youth. The 

fwa Prince talked to Lcnnartson, who had joined 
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U8 sometime before. From all this there arose a con- 
siderable pause in the mo? ements of the royal suite, aud 
their lingering before us drew all eyes upon us with a 
degree of curiosity. 

Scarcely had the royal family passed us, when Count 
Gyllenlofs, as if suddenly struck by a flaHh of li<<ht, 
hastened up to us, and requested us "at lust" to boar 
them company. They had no fear of procurinp^ places 
for us on the platform* and we must at all events follow 
them to the upper part of the room 1 

My stepmother, easily conciliated, allowed herself 
to be prevailed upon. We went, we arrived; — the 
Silfyerlings began to move closer together, and we ob- 
tained places. My stepmother had to answer u number 
of civilities and friendly congratulations on the plea- 
sure of their meeting ; Sclma rejected three invitations 
from young Silfverling, and I now comprehended the 
full sense of her expression — ** spasmodic acquainlanccs." 

Shortly after the royal family left the Assembly, we 
did so likewise. The unfortunate " Philosopher " had 
forgotten Flora's goloshes, at which she became very 
angry and unhappy. Selma entreated her urgently to 
take hers, and Flora — after some hesitation — took 
them. Lennartson appeared to be confounded and 
displeased, and my stepmother grieved, at this. AH 
my entreaties were unavailing to induce Selma to ac- 
cept of mine. In the hall we were detained a consi- 
derable time by the crowd of ])eo])le. LcnnartKon 
threw his cloak at Selma's feet, compelling her to stand 
upon it, that her feet might not get cold with standing 
on the cold stone floor. This mark of care and atten- 
tion called forth the hideous trait of jealousy on Flora's 
countenance. St. Orme regarded her quietly^ while vit 
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the same time he paid every possible courtesy to ber. 
He offered her his arm ; Leimartson escorted my step- 
mother, and the Chamberlain myself. 

We now came into collision witli aunt Pendelfelti 
who in a half-audible voice said to Flora : 

** Well, my sweet friend, — if one may be allowed to 
ask such a question — when shall I have the pleasiut 
to congratulate you ? *' 

Flora's face expressed astonishment and vezatioo ; 
but St Orme answered smiling : 

*' Most assuredly before another new-year I " 

At these words Lennartson looked at him with a 
sharp, inquiring glance ; St. Orme turned his eyes in 
another direction, and Flora seemed to grind her teeth 
together. 

Aunt Pendelfelt now made up to Selma and Felix, 
and, in fact, to all appearance, with a similar question, 
which Selma anxiously endeavoured to evade, while 
entreating Felix to go forward. At this moment the 
throng of people opened and we were liberated. 

In the carriage, my stepmother vied with me in 
wrapping Selma's feet in our cloaks and shawls. At 
home, at a light supper, we all were in good-humour, 
and amused ourselves in projecting all sorts of im- 
probable plans for the future. We laughed much ; but at 
a whisper from St. Orme, Flora suddenly turned serious 
and gloomy. At the same time 1 perceived telegraphic 
signs between my stepmother and my uncle, which in 
some measure spoiled my humour ; and on our sepa- 
rating this first day of the year, several of us were 
disconcerted. But Selma, good, gay, and sportful, 
prevented every fretful stiffness, and amid mutual 
agreeable wishes, we bade each other " good night ! " 
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knd to it is in our life— in our home here in ihc 
rth. We live much wUk and through one anoUirr. 
not uiifrequently unpleauntly aflected, troublrJ, 
. wen^, and must therefore seek for the remedy tif 
igain at home and in ounelvei, for without, thinf^s 
not here as in the rich South. Hence it in found 
iharming when a tone of love and Joy gives the key- 
e to general harmony at home. Then all diiwoiianccii 
dually diMoIve and we can tlien in peace say to cacli 
er — ** good night I " 

January 7th. 

aood morniiip:, Life ! A beautiful bright day. Snow 
, on the Bouihcrn niuuntaiiis glittering in da/zling 
iteneM againat the clear, blue sky. It is nut very 
il yet, und the sun bathes palaces and huts, wavfs 
I banks, men and beasts, and statues, with ^itrcanis 
light. Sea-swullows * soar with swan-like win^s 
T the Norrstrcum, when the water of the lake with 
three hundred itflands breakb into the salt-sea, and 
ngles its waves with the foaming billows. Tliis 
;am plays an important part in my life. Its roaring 
my lullaby at night when I am in bed. In the 
ming it supplies me with water for my bath, and its 
,d, fresh odour, its bracing coolness awaken in me 
id recollections of the days past on the shores of the 
utua — fresh, youthful feelings replete with the en- 
ment of life. In its rushing . waves I behold the 
lection of the first rays of light, when from my 
iidow I greet the early mom. 

* Tama, a spocioi of flitli-mew, latut caniM, atemm 
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Light! Water! These primeval bounties of Ae 
Creator for the enjoyment of all men to the present 
day — why do we no longer appreciate their abundintlj 
blessed efficacy ; why do we not allow ourselFeb to be 
baptized by them every day to a new life, renovatioiiof 
Spirit, and renewed gratitude ! 

I have stood at my open window, and with ftdl in* 
spiration drunk in the firesh air, which with the tomiy 
light, at once streamed into my window. I have had 
cheerful thoughts. 

I remembered some Polish nobles who, last aumraer, 
visited Sweden, and thought of the respectful senti- 
ments they cherished for this our father-land. " A land 
never vanquished by a foreign power I A people that 
has ever maintained its independence by its strength 
and valour 1 ** said they, with an expression of mingled 
joy and sadness. (The latter remark applied to their 
own ill-fated country.) And softly I sang a part of 
Maltnstrom*t beautifully affecting song *' 2%« FatkgT' 
land,'* — words which have frequently touched the tender 
chords of my heart — I sang with sympathetic lovet 

" Bemoiim'd, unhappy Sweden ! 
Thou battle-plain of misery ! 



Thou richly honoured Father- land, 
Whose bosom bear'st our fathers' gravea. 
Thou steep and hill-crown'd Strand, 
Wliish faithful Ocean loves, 
Thou Home of Joy ! thou peaceful Land ! 
God shield thee with a fostering hand, 
Whoa weal abomvdB, oi f(oe cuaJaves ! " 
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I thouglit at the Mme time of mj own happy atate 
of independence. Oh, Liberty, bowaweet to my taate 
art thou after lang yeara of thraldom I 

I alao thought of something dear to me and of eTer« 
growing intcreat. I feel that I am entering Into an 
c?ar- improving and eontinually more harmonioui re^ 
ktlon with my fellow-creaturea. Since my mind haa 
become enlightened, since — at peace with myself— I 
am no longer exoesalTely desiroos to pleaae others, nor 
lealoualy atodloua to gain their Iotc and applause t 
since then I do in fiict pleaae them hx more, and find 
iar more pleasure in them alao. Since in man, as in 
woman, I have chiefly looked and addressed myself to 
the eaaential smm, I have had for mankind and they for 
■le a aort of relationship, a kind of kindred feeling of 
aottfidence which opens heart to heart and enhancea 
die charms of life i in short I feel with ever increasing 
distinctness that *' philanthropy is precisely my catut." 

Accordingly two beings advance nearer and nearer to 
my heart, Tix. Selroa and William Brenner, my young 
lister, and my Jriend, Selroa renders me happy by her 
amiable disposition and cheerful, cordial deportment. 
She has at once laid aside the mark of mimicry, which 
disfigured the purity of her features and her natural 
wit, since then she seems to me only the more interest* 
ing. Satire may also play upon the lips of an angel, 
ind Mirth and Wit be our servants in the mansion of 
our Lord. Does He not exhibit this to us in nature ? 
Does He not disseminate over sea and land, amid clouda 
and stars, millions of cheerful inspirations and sunny 
smiles, which flash forth in bright as well as cloudy 
moments, and cheer the hearts of Uis crGutures? 

William Breimcr^ the Viking— why do I «X \^^ 
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tliought of him feel, as it were, a sunshine in ny 
heart ? One thing I know for a certainty, — ^it is not 
love! My relative position, however, towards hitt 
affords me plea8ure. For some time past I have en- 
joyed much of his company, and feel at all times happy 
in his presence. I like to talk to him of my Finniali 
father-land, of Aura's wild scenes, of the peculiaritiei 
of its people and manners, of its wondrous mythic 
legends and songs, its magic arts and mighty priwu' 
vol tuords-^t}ie keys to the spiritual essence of things^ 
about my own energetic days of childhood on the banks 
of the rushing pearl-abounding streams, beneath the 
shades of the thick-leaved elm trees. How pleasandy 
— nay, how gladly does he listen to me, how well does 
he answer the expression of my thoughts and feelingSt 
sometimes seriously, and sometimes with benignant 
playfulness. At times he allows me, also, to call to 
his remembrance incidents of his own troubled life, 
images from the anti-polar circles, from ocean and 
desert, from torrid Africa, and wondrous Egypt, scenes 
of battle-fields around Mount Atlas. It is very rarely 
that he communicates any thing about these, his ad- 
ventures ; but eagerly do I then listen to them. There 
is such grandeur and sublimity in these pictures ; and 
I feel at the same time something grand in the nature 
that apprehends them. 

And what feeling can it be, I wonder, that induces 
the Viking so obviously and so cordially to court my 
society? Love? — No, that I never can nor will be- 
lieve, — at least, not in the usual acceptation of the 
word. The pretty generally prevailing notion, that 
man and woman only approach each other in heart 
under tht influence of this feeling, is by no means a 
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oirect one. They mutually teek and require each 
»ther, because they admire a peculiar kind of excellence 
Q each other ; because they reciprocally contribute to 
He completion of each other's character. lie, for in- 
tance, finds inspirations of life in her ; while ihft on tho 
ther hand, finds her own world brightly illuminated in 
lim, and thus they find through the medium of each 
ther the harmony of existcnce^the plenitude of life. 

Such have been my reflections to-day while contem- 
listing my bright sky amid the enjoyment of my freslif 
ree air. 

Tlic horizon of our family had since New Year's Day, 
xhibited itself tolerably free from clouds. My stc]>- 
lotlier is in very excellent spirits amid a multitude of 
U'Vf Year's visits. Tliis has prevented us from falling 
nto a radical debate ; but since the emancipation qucs- 
ion of the fair rcx we have been extremely on our 
;uard towards each other ; and my stepmother seems 

suspect some confipiracics and revolutionary plots 
ecretly fermenting beneath many of my perfectly in- 
locent expressions. 

January llth. 

St. Orme pays us sometimes an early morning visit, 
equesting secret interviews with my stepmother. On 
luch occasions she always looks per])lexed ; and when 
ihe returns from these private conferences, she is gcne- 
-ally for some time afterwards peevish and troubled, 
:ill fresh impressions banish this state of feeling. I 
'sther surmise that these private applications relate to 
lome pecuniary matters, about some money which St. 
[)rme wishes to borrow from my stepmother. 

May her kindness not lead her into embArraABmciMV 

1 haw he/wfl gowe un founded reports about St. OT\tv\i'« 
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efiairs, his life, and his connections. Felix, di 
seduced by his sophisms and the example of 1 
friends, the llutschenfelts, is said to be foUowing ei 
ways. I have spoken to Brenner about my snspicii 
of St Orme. But the Viking takes his part, and hi 
since his residence in Paris, had some connections wi 
him, which renders him reluctant to believe any Aii 
bad of him. 



January IStk 
;:- My untoward foreboding has its good, i «. its b 

'!r foundation. Hellfrid Rittersvard addressed a note tl 

]i morning to Selma, soliciting the loan of thirty lUi 

> daler. She was pressingly in want of tliis sum to p 

•}. her youngest brother's boarding-school account, a 

:i will be enabled to return it in two months. With ej 

^\ beaming with the desire of fulfilling Hellfrid's reque 

Selma showed the letter to her mother, apd not happc 
iiig to be just at the moment in possession of the c 
manded sum, begged her to advance the same. 

" With infinite pleasure, my dear child I " exclaim 
my stepmother, ever ready to give, and hastening 
her writing-desk, opened a drawer, in which she usua 
keeps her money ; but suddenly she seemed to bethi 
herself, and turned pale. She took up a purse, wh: 
the day before was full of weighty silver coin, put 1 
hand instinctively into it, but fetched out merely a i 
Dalcrs. A painful confusion showed itself in 1 
features, while, with an almost stammering voice, i 
said : 

*' Ah, I have not, I cannot, at present! St. Or 
has borrowed all my money. He has promised me 
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repay it in ft few days, but, till then, what ihall 
we do?" 

My stepmother had tean in her eyes — and her 

troubled countenance, her pale cheeks 1 instantly 

flew up into my r«)om, and in a moment came down 
^ain with some Canary birds, (Such is the name 
which my stepmother and Selma playfully give to the 
larger s]>ecies of yellow bank notes, while to the others 
they assign a different name of birds, according to their 
appearance and value.) 

Selma embraced me, and danced for joy, nt the sight 
of the yellow notes. But my stepmother accepted 
them with a sort of embarrassment and unpleasant 
condescension, which moved me a little. She pro- 
mised that I should soon have them again, and if at 
** any time I should wish to borrow of her, I might be 
sure I should not be disappointed," &c. Her coldness 
completely chilled me ; notwithstanding in the after- 
noon we jointly ruled the state, and systematically 
treated several matters of importance. I do not ])rc- 
suine so vt>ry minutely to say according to what syxtrm, 
if not that of confusion. I had my thoughts chi-whcrc ; 
thfy accompanied Felix and Selma. He Appeared to 
be craving an interview entrc eiui, which she seemed 
anxiously concttrned to avoid, and succeeded. 



January ITith. 
To-day Felix came to omr house at an unusually early 
hour. Selma and I were alone in the innnr npartmont. 
She was tending her flowers at the window. After a 
few minutes' conversation with me, Felix advanced 
towards her. Sclroa went to another window \ K^ 
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OM jet remained in his post as Comnander- 
'the battalion. Hellfrid was full of anxiety, 
I to know my opinion as to whether she had 
ently or not I replied, ** prudently ;" and 
ber happy. 

il two hours afterwards had I an opportunity 
)elma again. On entering the room where 
ler, I found it empty ; but I perceived that 
lad lain on the sofa, and reclined their head 
t cushion. I picked up several scattered 
I, and saw tears glittering in their pale red 
sing uneasy at this circumstance I pursued 
for Selma, and happily found her in her 

s glistened, as they are wont to do when she 
reeping, and her bosom heaved with sighs, 
nderly anxious inquiries, her heart soon 
d I learned her secret thoughts and feelings. 
id reproached Selma with the coldness and 
less, which, for some time past, she had 
wards him ; and told her that this had made 
»py, and that he should die, if she did not 
er conduct towards him. He owned tho 
ind levity of his character ; but Selma could 
if she would, could make him a good and 
1. He begged her to give him her hand» 
seriousness of the sport she had so long 
As Selma's husband he would be a new — 
an. 

continued Selma, " he spoke so well and so 

what I might be to him, and of all that he 

iild and would be, that I had not the heart 

id his entreaties and nromises. But \ &et 

I 



no 
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him a time of probation, not until the expiration of 

which we 1 have always thought highly of him, l»« 

has a kind heart and many good qualities, but he is so 
weak ! And for the last few years — I should say since 
lie I}ecamc of age — he has shown himself so thoi^fbt- 
Ic^s, so volatile, that we have been quite dissatisfied 
with him. But he may amend, be may improve yet, 
and then— 



t( 



And then you will make him bappy, Selma?" 
" Yes." 



(I 



(( 



And why are you weeping ? " 
I do not know why." 

I must say 1 am not altogether pleased with FeliXi 
for wisliing, in some measure, to do violence to your 
leclings." 

" Ah, I am persuaded that be has no such inten- 
tions ; but he fancies perhaps that I cherish a greater 
atfection for him than I do in reality, and that taj 
coolness towards him arises from my caprice or bis 
own inconstancy. From our childhood a sort of 
itgreement has subsisted between our families that we 
should be married, and entrenons we Imve always been 
looked upoii as betrothed. Felix has always desired 
this alliance, so has my mother; and 1 have had do 
objection to it till 1 became better acquainted with 
myself. I now am fully persuaded that I can never 
love Felix with all my heart, because I cannot respect 
liini so highly as I would and ought; but " 

" But what, my good Selnia ? " 

" But, if I can make him and others happy, T shall 

not be unhappy myself. And then perhaps God will 

/rrjvc me rhiUlrcn that I can love, and that will be A 

nource of joy to me.'* 
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Selma*t teen flowed, at she paused, resting her bead 
on my shoulder. 

1 was anxiouB to know what it was, in fact, that 
8elioa had promised the young Delphin, and tenderly 
inquired. 

** I have begged him," she replied, ** that for the 
space of a year he should never speak of his love, hut 
prove it by his actions and conduct. If thereby I 
should be convinced that his attachment for nie is 
really so great as he professes, then after the expiration 
of that year of probation I will consent to become his 
bride. This I have promised. Felix desired nothing 
further ; but only begged a ring of me, that he might 
wear on his finger as a memorial of this hour and of 
his promise ; and i gave him the one with the sap- 
phire. He was so joyous, so happy ! Ah, Sophia I I 
too ought to be happy, for I feel that I have acted 
right; 1 have perhaps been the means of rescuing a 
human being from ruin ! " 

Selma's eyes were refulgent with pure joy, although 
through a veil of tears. 1 heartily rcjoict'd at her pru- 
dence and kindness, but felt, nevorthcletis, somewhat 
melancholy on her account. 



January 18th. 
" Invited out for the whole week I " 
With these words my stepmother met me this morn- 
ing, and her general appearance betrayed a secret 
pleasure through an assumed veil of well-bred weari- 
/7^<»Ql and satiety of the world. I ex]>ressed no con- 
^'^^^ince, especially as I saw my 8tcpmol\\or , vx& >nvA\ vv& 
*" ► of the young girlSf much occupied w\\\\ v\\ou*^\\V.b 

1 "2. 
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of the toilet and other preparatiom. I felt hippy 
witliin myself to be able to eicape this unpleatantnfW 
and suy at home. My stepmother persuaded me^ in- 
deed, a little " to be present " on the «yT«tiffn ; but the 
tone does not indicate real eamestni 



Jtnnuy IliL 
Amid all the diversions which prevail in this home 
— amid all these beautiful dresses, artificial floweiii 
and all these so-called pleasures, strange symptomi 
still break forth, which betray the volcanic soil upon 
which wc are dancing. Flora has, during the last few 
days, been as changeable in her temper as she is fickle 
in her dress ; and I fancied as if by tliis capriciooi 
humour her only object was to fetter Lennartson'i 
attention, or more correctly, to fascinate him ; and hii 
eyes do indeed follow her with attention, but more 
with the earnestness of the observer tlian the exprei- 
siori of an enraptured lover. At times it appears to 
me as if, with all those transformations of Flora, he 
would ask : " Which is the true one ? " and that is my 
question too : for while she obviously seeks to draw 
Lcnnartson to herself, she does not disdain some sub- 
ordinate conquests ; and with her engaging manner 
and de])ortment there is no want of success in these. 
St. Ornie all the while plays apparently an indifferent 
}iart, which he, however, frequently betrays by hii 
subtle look and secret vigilance over her. 

Among tlic pictures in the inner apartment, there ii 

n hoautiful portrait of '* Beatrice Cenci," the unhappy 

})nrricidf;: to-day Flora stood for a long time contem- 

jthting it, iibsorbcd in silent thought •, 1 regarded bcr 
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ntiyely, for she wai charming ai she itood there 
I ft **guMimd$ ondhe** of coral and white water- 
■ in her brown hair, arrayed in a dress of that cha- 
Bon-Iike ailk which is so much in fashion this year, 
at once she broke silence, saying, — 
Can you tell me, wise Philosophia ! why it is that 
sel pleasure in contemplating this picture — tliis 
trice Cenci t " 

Probably because she is so afTectingly beautiful ? " 
II. 

No I but because she was so strong-minded and re- 
te^-people of that description have an invigorating 
lence on the minds of those with whom they come 
ontact, especially when they feel disgusted at the 
ecided weak creatures, void of all character, with 
ch the world so greatly abounds. What is your 
lion of Beatrice ? " 

I pity her from my very heart. It is horrible to 
i the author of one's existence — ** 
Yet; horrible, indeed!" I interrupted Flora, 
es, it is a horrible thing to hate one's parents ; but 
( dreadful also to be compelled to despise them ! " 
lora hid her face in her hands as she utterd these 
da. I regarded her with astonishment and sym- 

All!" continued she, with excitement, " would 
: no one might say that it is a matter of indifference 
it kind of song is sung beside a child's cradle — its 
reverberates throughout his whole after existence, 
martson, Selma ! — Why are they so good, so holy, 
I,_why am I so— and yet, Sophia, I am no ordi- 
f woman ! " 
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I was silent, and Flora proceededv fixing a iharp 
look on me, — 

" I know that you lightly esteem roe, and judge bms 
unjustly ; but still you cannot say that I am an ordmarjf 
person," 

" Extraordinary and nobly endowed, you unquesdoo- 
ably are,* replied I, " but in reality you are perhapi 
less extraordinary than you yourself believe. Bendei^ 
dearest Flora, I am not competent to judge of you, ibr 
I do not know you yet. You are frequently so unlike 
yourself, you appear as if you were not one person, but 
a compound of two, nay, of many. 

" Yes, nor am I on& person," rejoined Flora ; " I hive 
a double nature — a Fylgia and a Varsel — which is con- 
tinually dancing about, and is my other te\f — which 
follows me like a shadow and places itself between me 
and all truth, night and day, at home and abroad, 
laughing or weeping, in the ball-room or at church- 
nay, even in church it interposes between me and 
heaven ! How then is it possible that I can have 
peace ; that I can be free ! Ah, would that I could 
exchange my nature for that of a little sparrow in the 
field!" 

** And why a sparrow ? " inquired I. 

*' Because then nobody would trouble himself about 
me ; because then I should know nothing of my . . > • 
But stop ! I feel that one of my evil demons is near ! " 

"Suffer him not to gain any power over you I " I 
entreated, with seriousness and warmth. 

" He has already power over me 1 " said Flora, bit- 
terly, **and I stand on the brink of an abyss — and 
Boon, soon enough I shall be dragged down, uo- 
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eeame mute { the sound of Hoft steps was henrd 
ng from the outer room, and St. Orme entered, 
sr came my stepmother aud Selmo, and all went 
r at the Silfverlings*. 

January tSd. 

lymptoms of disquietude. My stepmother had 

her Mettemich features and the telegraphic 

.ircen her and the Chamberlain are increasing. 

ly suspect a conspiracy againbt my precious 

must go cautiously and a little diplomatically 
" I heard my stepmother say a short time ago 
icle in a whisper. '^ You surely have not let 
urmise any thing ? *' 

but I delicately sound my depth as I proceed, 
end upon mc, I know how to treat with the 
answered he. 

>ver my stepmother torments mc with eulogies 
hamberlain, and the Chamberlain with ques- 
to my opinion of furniture ; as, for instance, 

and shapes of tables, drawers, &c. He wisheH, 
^s, to be guided in the furuiKhing of some new 
itirely by my taste. Hut what do I care about 
ture? 

stepmother sings my uncle's praise, he is no 
'al in extolling her. 

is one of the best ladies I know," was his ob- 
i again to-day. '* Such tact, discrimination, 
retion ! One may conflde one's whole heart 

to her, and I for my part — if 1 wish to do some 
lecret — 1 know nobody whom I would so readily 
, such perfect security make my contvdaul.^^ 
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I begriD to be out of patience with all this. 

There is a rumour abroad of a marriagv betmen 
Brenner and a handsome and rich young widow. Tim 
has annoyed me a little. Brenner's deportment sp- 
pears to me strange. Why did he not speak to ne 
about this alliance ? Am I not his firiend, his sistsriy 
friend. And why .... I cannot bear any ambigoty 
of conduct in him. But perhaps I am wrong to Tiew 
it in such a light 



Januaiy f4th. 

Coolness between my stepmother and me. An tt- 
tempt on her part to impose on me repelled. I" 
haughty, and displaying my sense of liberty in a not 
very amiable manner. Looks of displeasure from Florii 
regards of anxious entreaty from Selma. General dis- 
comfort. If things were to continue thus, it will be 
amusing ! 

Ah, people say, life is stagnant when it is not 
quickened or incited by events from without But 
such is not the case. I should conjecture that at such 
times the angels of heaven are attentively inclinioff 
to our life on earth, for then the chords quiver in its 
inmost depth, then are developed its finest nerves, then 
forms itself that which increases the power of heaven 
or of hell. Till the hour when the butterfly unfolds its 
wings it reposes quietly in the safe resting-place which 
it has chosen. Until that hour of transformation its 
lile appears to be altogether internal. But the radiant 
day butterfly and the nocturnal sphinx are children of 
the same quiet summer hour. 
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Janiuiy S5ih. 

L ramble out Diiagreeable, uncomfortable day, 
ple*B faces looking purple with cold, the iky grey, 
lea on all honaet, tnow half an ell deep in all the 
eta I firetftil thoughts, dull feelings ! But ** this too, 
everjf thing elte, wUipau away" was the apothegm 
eh 8olomon the Wise gave to an Eastern Prince, 
> deaired from him a motto that might strengthen 
mind in adversity and humble it in proB|)erityi 
L this motto shall be mine too. 



January 26th. 

To-day coming down to dinner, I saw, on entering 
! inner apartment, my stepmother and the Clium- 
rlain sitting on the sofa, engaged in a whispering, 
ifidential conversation, which they suddenly broke 
at my approacb. My stepmother seemed to be in 
extremely good humour, came to me soon after, and 
;d to me in a marked manner, while with pleasant 
:ention she was arranging some part of my dress :~- 
*' I must tell you that we have just had a long con- 
rsation about you, and about several matters con- 
ming you. Hem — hem — hem ! ** 
** About what matters concerning me ? " inquired I, 
ith an expression of dullness of comprubciision. 
** Why, about matters all severally of importance ; 
!m — hem — hem ! " said my stepmother, smiling. And 
len she commenced a little speech about the pleasure 
le felt at seeing all around her happy ; how that all 
sr thoughts and efforts were directed to the attain - 
lent of this object ; how utterly regarUleus she was oi 
tT own i>crsonal interests and hu])i)incti8 *, uud Uoyr ^Uu 
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lived only for the welfare of others, &c. I thought of 
my bitter youthful reminiscences, and assumed a frigid 
demeanour at my stepmother's majestic speech. 

We went to dinner. The Chamberlain was ''aw 
petiis sains ** with me, and shared the best morsels be- 
tween himself and me, which I did not well relish. To 
the polite attention of my stepmother I also responded 
coldly, and Selma's looks, which seemed to ask, " What 
have we done to you V* 1 avoided. The conversation 
at table happened to turn on youth, which was extolled 
as the golden age of life : during that period the 
Chamberlain had, as he himself remarked, " had his 
share of the cup of enjoyment." I observed that I, on 
the other hand, preserved from my youth the bitterest 
recollections, such as to this day had a marring influ- 
ence on my mind. I perceived in the troubled coun- 
tenance of my stepmother that she was smitten with 
self-reproach ; while I felt as if a heavy avalanche was 
pressing on my heart. 

In the afternoon, while working at a little collar, I 
made a somewhat peevish complaint of not having a par- 
ticle of blond to trim it with. My stepmother immedi- 
ately hastened into her room, and returned quickly with 
a quantity of beautiful blond, which she playfully put 
round my neck, begging me " to accept of that," and 
hoped " it might answer my purpose." At the same 
time I felt myself clasped in her arms, and her soft 
breath on my cheeks, while she archly whispered, that 
" my eager desire for emancipation should not prevent 
her from holding me fast" In my present Spitzbergen 
mood I could not, however, see any thing in this em- 
brace except an attempt to curtail my freedom; If 
therefore, disengaged mYseU Crom her coldly, and re- 
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led to accept the blond, becaiue " it did not suit me 
lotly." I ibould get tome myielfi luch ai I wanted, 
lietly my itepmother went with the despised gift into 
r room again i and on Selma following her a moment 
er, I espied her through the opened door standing 
• leaning posture at the window, quietly and sor- 
vhilly looking out, and I fancied I saw tears on her 
eekt. 

The sight of this penetrated my very heart; with 
Tetself-upbraidingformy conduct, I repaired to my 
HD, there to sit in judgment on myself in silence. 
But I could scarcely recognise my own room, so 
ercd was its appearance, so greatly was it improved ; 
a moment I could scarcely tell where 1 wnn. Amonpf 
feral beautiful new articles of furniture there was 
B most attractive of all — namely, a most elo^fint 
khogany book-case, through whose bright plntc-gla.ss 
odows a number of books in splendid bindings met 
f view, as it were, with a smile ; and from the top a 
inerva's head of bronze looked down mnjostically. 
At the exclamation of gladsome surprise that 08cap(.>d 
», I heard behind me a half-snuffing, hnlf-tittcring 
le; and on turning round, I saw my good-natured 
lid coming from a window niche, where slic could no 
iger conceal her sympathy with my agreeable sur- 
ise. 

" Her Grace has had all this in contemplation long 
9," the related in the fullness of her heart ; ** and 
} Chamberlain himself ordered the bouk-case to bo 
rried up here, and with Frduiein Selma, i)ut every 
ing in order, as you see it, shortly before dinner." 
A revolution now took place within me. I now saw 
5 object of all these secret consultations, these l«\<i> 
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graphic signs, these plots, which I fancied were aimed 
at my liberty, before me. And after all, it appean they 
had solely been directed to my comfort and gratificatioii* 
Perhaps it was the thought of this surprise which had 
put my stepmother in such an excellent humour! I 
fancied I felt her embrace, and her breath on my cheek 
again. And I — ^how had I demeaned myself towaidi 
her! — suspiciously, distrustfully I had slighted her, 
and brought tears to her eyes 1 

With the rapidity of lightning I darted down to my 
stepmother, and her e 

I have a dangerous kind of temper. When my feel- 
ings have been frozen, and then suddenly thawed by a 
sunbeam or dew>drop of life, I then generally become 
inundated by them as by a spring-tide, and am ready 
to deluge the whole world with them. In factf there 
exists no human being whom I could not then press to 
my heart ; and for those who are dear to me I have but 
one feeling, one craving desire — namely, to give them 
all I possess, — myself included. 

Seneca and Cicero, and Hegel and Schlegel, and the 
precepts of all the sages of the world respecting self* 
government and serenity, and the propriety of moder- 
ation, are, at such seasons, only like oil on a waterv 
fall. Manifold experience has, it is true, taught me in 
some measure to stem the rushing current ; but at cer- 
tain periods it gains the ascendency, and this happened 
to be one of them. Indeed, I was deeply moved by 
the kindness of my stepmother, and with such con- 
trition for my own conduct, that if at this moment she 
had asked me to bestow my hand on the Chamberlain^ 
I believe I should have done it. But, thanks to my 

think of thist and I could 
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taste undisturbed all the sweetness of life, which diiVusod 
itself where human hearts overflowed witli cordiality 
and affection* 

Silently have I vowed by Minerva's head never again 
to torment my stepmother and myself with unnecessary 
suspicion. I feel my heart lighter by a ship's load. I 
hear Selma singing merrily. God bless the singing 
bird I her melodies generally resound in festive cele< 
bration of the sunny hours of home. Herein she re- 
sembles the singing birds of Sweden, that — as Nelson 
describe! in his Fanna — " sing most charmingly after 
a gentle summer shower." 

January 28th. 

Continued rapturous delight on my part at the book- 
case, &C. Increasing contentment and satisfaction of 
my stepmother. Light reflected on the fate of Kiiropc 
by my stepmother and myself. Great traflic with the 
Counsel lor-eMe« of Commerce ; in betrotliing, marrying, 
and dispatching people; — in short, in labouring at the 
progress of the world. Amid all this secret vexation of 
spirit, I have not seen the Viking for several days. 
He might, at least, and at all events, have come and 
Announced his betrothal to his friend. 



January S9th. 
Walked out to-day. Met the Viking, who expressed 
his displeasure and vexation at iltivcr Hnding me at 
home, and although I had been at home, I would not 
receive him. I grew rather vexed at this, and 
responded with a frosty air, at which Brenner briefly 
and coldly left me. WeJJ^ well I 
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" I cars for nobody, no not I, 
If nobody cam for me." 

Thank heaven ! I can still continue singing thai. 

And S0| indeed, I mean always to be able to sing. I 
will have no unnecessary vexation. I have had enough 
of it in my life, and have been a sufferer from ezceasife 
warmth of feeling. I will have no more of it now. 
And therefore I mean to be cold and immoveable as the 
marble statues which we purpose inspecting by candle- 
light this evening in the sculpture gallery. 



Eleven o'Clocli in the Evening. 

But when among cold marble Ogures and the pale light 
of wax tapers, we behold a living, warm radiant humao 
eye resting on us with the power of gentle sunshine^ 
who then can prevent the heart turning warm and sof^ 
and even the gallery itself being transformed into i 
temple of the sun ? Such was the case with me, when 
in the Niobe Gallery amid groups of Roman Emperon 
and Caryatides, I discovered the Viking. On meeting 
his look, I involuntarily extended my hand, and felt al 
the same instant his warm, faithful, tenacious grasp 
Oh, we must after all continue friends ! 

Brenner, however, did not join us. He seemed t( 
have taken upon himself the office of protecting tw( 
ladies, of whom one was young and very pretty 
*' Perhaps she is his^ride," thought I. But I gaveuj 
this opinion, when again and again I saw his eye be' 
tween the marble statues directed to me, with an ex< 
pression that did my heart good. This rencounter o 
glances, the sense of deep fc^mi^atlvY, with a warm am 
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noblu heart, rendered my promenade throui^li tlio n)nrl)lc 
hall, leaning on the arm of the Chamberhiin, i)cculiarly 
and sinj^ularly agreeable. I felt my heart beat witli a 
fulJ, althouffh tranquil, life, amid thoKC inKeiisatc 
statues, amid these perhaps still more innensate crowds 
of people who, in elegant dresses, filled the gallery, 
more occupied — as it appeared to me — with the beau- 
tiful toilets, with the Queen and the court (thi:ii like- 
wtHc present), than with the inasterpirceK of art. Hut 
why should I censure this ? Indeed I niysclf thought 
nifire of mankind than of the Ktatues. 

Lcnnartson gave his nrni to my Ktei)n)otlirr, and di- 
rected his words and observations ehiffly to Scliii.t, \^ho 
looked beautiful but pensive ; while Floia, rt-Ktiii^ on 
the arm of her brother, and with a sort of frverish ex- 
ertion, appeared anxious to engage the attention of 
all around her by the charms of her ])erHon and the 
udlics of her wit. St. Ornie, Baron AlexaiuK'r, and 
Ei'veral other gentlemen followed her with applause and 
ai\uiiration. She was very well dresBcd and looked 
beautiful. 

In the so-called Sergei's room my attention was en- 
chained by three diliercnt models, pertaining to the 
group of '* Cupid and Psyche," the production of this 
artist, forasmuch as in them we distinctly discover the 
lai)ours of the mind in obtaining a clear comprehension 
of its own creative ideas, and to catch the spirit it de- 
hires to express. In the first model, the figures arc 
lumpy, course, heavy, spiritless, and like I'i^yptian 
marks they arc united with each other in a block-like 
unity. In the second model they have received anima- 
tion and motion, but they are destitute of harmony, 
beauty, and higher unity, which they do not ^aiu uu\.\.V 
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^ We were in that part of the sculpture gallery which 
extends towards the Logdrd (Lynx-gardeu), where 
Odin stands so commandinglyi Endymion slumbon 80 
sweetly, Venus sports with Love, and Apollo plays on 
the lyre, encircled by all the Muses. 

Here Krusenbcrg, the royal secretary, joined us, 
and making a graceful bow before gods and men, in- 
troduced himself by saying : 

" It may of a certainty be said, that here we are in 
good society ! We really feel ourselves exalted by it." 

" Yes," said Baron Alexander, in reply, ** here, at 
least, we escape the annoyance of mixing up with the 
lower class — the vulgar rabble that crowd Uie streets 
and alleys." 

Such expressions I do not like, and 1 cannot let 
them pass in silence. Accordingly I answered with 
little courtesy. 

" I certainly am of opinion, that among the so-called 
* lower class,' we .may find more honourable feeling, 
and better people, than among the heathen gfods, 
There used to be plenty of " rabble ** on high 
Olympus. 

Just as a weathercock on a church- steeple might 
look down upon the pavement beneath, so did Alex- 
ander the Great look down upon me, and St Orme 
said, sarcastically : 

" Such it may appear to one who never dived into 
the spirit of antiquity, and has no mind to apprehend 
its works with an enlightened and unprejudiced eye. 
The catechism cannot exactly be applied here as a 
standard. The beautiful and the sublime must be 
xncted according to their own measure." 
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"That is my opinion too!" said Flora. "The Grecian 
ideals should not be reduced to the circle of our every- 
day virtues." 

1 felt conscious that I blushed, for I found that I did 
not stand on perfectly firm ground against my adver- 
saries. I looked at Selma, who was looking at 
Lennartson, and whose calm, bright glance, retited 
on me with an expression which cheered and strength- 
ened me. And I was just on the point of answering, 
and explaining my meaning more clearly, when 8t. 
Orme continued: 

" I, for my part, know nothing which more properly 
deserves our homage, tlian the divine gifts of beattii/, 
genius, and power. I really know nothing that could 
be put in competition with them. Not, hy the way, 
those little, nameless, modest beings, with which the 
earth swarms. No I for then I beg to he allowed to 
hold with the gods, and especially with the goddesses. 
With them we arc ever in a temple of beauty." 

** Worship ofgeniui)," said the Baron, smiling, "and 
many an one thinks that it is very sublime and grand. 
But more sublime and grand is that worship which 
turns away with indifference from all mere accidental 
shoviry gifts, and looks only to the essentials in man — 
kindness and earnestness of will, that sees an elect genius 
in every man, the heir of a lieavenly inheritance, a 
living thought of God, that before llim and in Him 
advances himself to the citizenship of an eternal king- 
dom. We may do justice to the morality of paganism, 
and yet with all equity subordinate it to the highest, 
that is to Christianity** 

This was evidently said for the purpose of helping 
me out of the dilemma, and I fancied as if the heathen 
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deities suddenly expired or evaporated into apeclre< 
like forms, and the great Alexander shrivelled up into 
a dwarf. Krusenberg crept behind Odin, while Selina 
and I looked up to Lennartson with joy. St Orme 
and Baron Alexander comforted themselves by co:u- 
nmnicating to each other their low opinions of persons 
who coukl make so much ado about a paltry incident 
among insignificant people, and who could attach im- 
portance to an event which had transpired more than 
two thousand years ago, as if it were of historical inte- 
rest to the whole world. How ridiculous ! 

1 listened to the two gentlemen, and wondered thut 
suc/i great learning could be associated with such great 
poverty of mind. The fact is, that in simple man and maid- 
servants I have frequently found a greater penetration of 
viind into the depth of life than in a certain descrip- 
tion of learned men. 

Some time after this we stood in the middle of tlie 
gallery before a marble group of " Cupid and Psyche," 
where the former is seen on the point of forsaking 
Psyche in anger, while the latter kneels before him in 
the attitude of entreaty. 

" How could any one be so inexorable as Cupid is 
here to a fair supplicant like Psyche ? " we have heard 
Krusenberg say. 

" Yes," said Flora, while her eye sought Lennart- 
son's look, " is it possible to repulse her who so loves 
and so entreats, even if — if — she had erred ? " 

*' He must be an actual barbarian ! " exclaimed 
Krusenberg. 

" I believe," said Lennartson, rather coldly, ** that 
there are offences which we neither can nor dare 
pardoiu' 
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" Not even in a beloved one ? " wliispcrtHl Flora, in 
a voice quivering Almost imperceptibly; ''not even in 
a bride — a wife ? " 

*'Such an one least of all," rejoincil Lennartson, 
mildly, but emphatically, and with a serious, penetrat- 
ing look at Flora. 

Shortly afterwards, somebody hastily laid hold of my 
arm, and whispered to me : 

" Come with me, Sophia, I feel unwell/' 

It was Flora, who was as pale as death. Hut nt the 
instant I moved to go with her (Felix was with Sehna, 
and did not sec us,) at the same instant Lennartson 
was at her side, and conducted us out of the crowd. 

"A little fresh air! I shall choke I" stannnored 
Flora. 

Lennartson opened the doors lending to tli<> Lynx 
pr:nlen terrace, and soon we beheld the starry firnin- 
nieiit above our bends, and felt the cold wind of the 
winter night wafted fresh against our cheeks. 

Lennartson ordered one of tlie velvet-covered seats 
to be brought out for Flora, gave her a glass of water 
to drink, and evinced the most tender care towards 
her. 1 withdrew a few paces from thtmi. The ])Iacc 
and time were solemn. We stood, as it were, in the 
heart of the palace, whose high and gloomy walls en- 
closed us on three sides, while the fourth opened to us 
the beautiful prospect across the harbour with its 
wreathed hills and cultivated islands, all shrouded in 
nocturnal twilight, illuminated only by the stars of hea- 
ven and the flickering lights of earth. On the high terrace 
in which we were then surrounded by snow-covored 
trees, the light from the gallery cast broad ^IrewVi^ \w- 
tweon the shadows of the tree stems. I Stt.Yi «\\ ^t\ 
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while my ear involuntarily caught the words inter- 
dianged between two human beings, who at that 
moment seemed to approach the crisis of their stnuDge 
relative position — the turning point of their lives. 

I heard Lennartson ask something with a tender 
voice, bordering on affection, and Flora replying to it, — 

" Better, better now, O Lennartson I for now you 
look mild and bright as the sky above us, and not as 
the cold marble images within." 

Lennartson was silent 

Flora continued, with vehement emotion, — ''Len- 
nartson ! are you really as harsh and stem as he — as 
inexorable as was the tone of your words just now ? — 
O heaven I speak — how am I to understand you ? " 

" Flora! " said Lennartson, also deeply affected, **/ 
it was who fur some time past have directed this ques- 
tion to you. / it is who wish to understand you. If it 
is true that you love me — " 

*' More than all in the world ! — More than my own 
life ! " interrupted Flora, with warmth. 

" Well, then I " continued Lennartson, taking her 
hands between his, and bending over her, " if such is 
the case, then — be open, be candid towards me. Ex- 
plain to me — " 

" Ah ! all, all that you wish, Lennartson ; but at a 
more suitable season ; here it is — so cold ! " 

"Cold!*' interrupted Lennartson. "That is only 
an excuse: be candid at least for this once, Flora. Your 
hands burn — you feel no cold at present." 

" No ! for my heart is warm, warm for you, Thor- 
sten, and, therefore, you ought to have patience with 
I love you so cordially, so childishly ! — ^yes, on 
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you look lerioua and stem. O if I only knew that you 
really loved me, then I should no longer be incompre- 
hensible to you. O say can you not love mc thus, at 
least for my love's sake ? " 

I fancied I heard sweet tones of affection responding 
to Flora's words. I saw Lennartson stoop lower and 
lower to her, and at the same moment I heard the 
doors of the gallery open again, and saw my stepmother, 
and attendants issue from them in anxious senrch of us.* 

Supported on Lennartson's arm, Flora again entered 
the gallery. Whether she now had gained some cer- 
tainty respecting Lennartson's heart and feelings to- 
wards her, which she did not previously possess, or 
whether words were uttered which did not rcacli my 
ear, and had removed the secret fetters that had hither- 
to held her captive ? certain it is that a bright joy 
seemed to elevate her whole character. Never was 
she more fascinating — never was Lonnartson more 
fascinated by her charms. Mild but pale, Sclma gazed 
on them both, while St. Orme contemplated them with 
a cunning look of inquisitiveness. That look leads mo 
to surmise that Flora's romance is yet far from its con- 
clusion, and that soon a fresh revolution may take 
place. 



February Int. 

My conjectures were correct, a fresh revolution and 
all as dark as ever. This forenoon I heard a variety of 
strange jarring sounds before my room, as of some per* 
sons violently quarrelling. I went out to see what was 
the matter. The little corridor that separates Flora's 
room from mine was empty, but the door of her outer 
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room stood half open, and throug^h it I beheld to my 
astonisliment, Flora struurgling to disengage her faandi 
from St. Orroe, who held them fondly, whilst the cyet 
of both were directed upwards to the window where 
they were standing*. 

" Oh, let go your hold," entreated Flora, with vebe"- 
mcnce ; ** let mc liberate it ! It will soon be too late! 
Look, the ugly spider has already caught it ! " 

" Foolish thing ! what made it fly into the web t " 
said St. Orme, with his cold sneer. "Let it alone; it 
will be quite interesting to see if it can liberate itself 
nnd effect its own escape. If not, why — laissez fain 
lafatalii^!** 

'^Ah, it is already its prey! Poor thing! Adrian^ 
let me go ! ! " 

She stamped on the floor, and added : 

" You arc a cruel, abominable man ! " 

*' Because I do not grieve and fret about the fly? 
lias not the little fool been the author of its own 
fate 1 And who knows whether it is of such a grievous 
nature ! And the spider? why, who knows whether it 
is so cruel as we fancy ! It is only embracing the 
little fly ! " 

At this moment a pair of fire-tonos were suddenly 
raised which rent the spidcr's-wcb asunder, and sepa- 
rated the spider and the fly. This catastrophe was 
occavsioned by me ; I had armed myself with the first 
weapon I could lay my hand upon, and sofUy ap- 
proached the wranglers. At sight of me St Orme 
released Flora, and exclaimed : 

" Lo, there comes an angel of deliverance, as if fVom 
heaven ! Pity only that the uoblc action has been pcr- 
fonni'd too late I " 
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wai too late. Tlic fly fell ilcail upon the 
dge« 

eontinued St. Orme, "Sopbin, you know, 

te an elrgy or some mornl rofleciionM upon it, 

it will always be a means of ediiicution, 
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it hands before hrr face, Flora ruKhcd hastily 
incr chamber. I followed her, and St. Ornie 
wn stairs, whistlinf^ as he went an opern air. 
3W abandoned herself to such an out]i(niring 
e as I had never witnessed before. She toro 
icreanicd, and threw horself on the floor with 
! 8i;;bs and tears. Where was then the lieau- 
.? It was a fury that I now saw before \\n\ 
her a glass of water, which she drank up 
id then gradually became more composed. 
St Flora I " said I, at length. " Why all this 
ado? How can the fate of a fly so . . . .** 
? " exclaimed Flora. " Do you think I 
yself about it? No, indeed, I do not fret 
. /, Sophia, am this incautious, unfortunate 
is who. ... a ])vey to this . . . ., and he was 
t, the detestable wretch ; he felt a pleasure, 
n looking upon this type of my fate, in seein^x 
ih, the cruel one, the monster, the . . . ." 
3W ? and why ? '* inquired I, interrupting the 
names which Flora was pouring on St Orme. 
otl" exclaimed she, impatiently; *' I cau- 
or would it avail if I could. Ah ! why are 
in our country, protecting institutions and 
uch as exist in catholic countries, in which 
TKcnpe from the world, from one's self and 
•s, yea, and even save one's self from UvvmiUa- 
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tion ; in which a fallen woman, sustained by the croest 
may raise herself, and under the protection of heaven, 
stand purified and ennobled before the eyes of the 
world 1 " 

And Flora was again beautiful, as she raised herself, 
with sparkling tearful eyes, towards heaven. But this 
elevation was but for a moment; the next instant she 
continued with renewed bitterness : 

** However, if he persecutes me, I will turn Catholic, 
Turk, or Idolator ; I will worship the Virgin Mary, or 
Mahomet, or the great Mogul, or the devil himself or 
him, whoever he may be, that will deliver me firom this 
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man. 

" Your vocation for a conventual life," said I, smiling, 
" does not seem to be of a genuine kind. But, Flora, 
I thought that you had already given yourself up to a 
good and strong mind, that you were Tborsten Len- 
nartson's." 

" His ? Yes, with all my heart and soul, but ...,** 

" But why do you not freely and fully unbosom your 
heart to him ? He would deliver you." 

" So you say. Ah I you do not know Yes, if he, 

loved me as I love him ! But — ah ! if I knew, if I 
were fully persuaded ! — Why are there no longer oracles 
sibyls, witches, or fortune-tellers in the world, to whom 
one could apply in one's need, and obtain counsel, t 
hint, a peep into the future? But every source of 
comfort is dried up. How intolerable, how fiat and in- 
sipid is the world at present with its boasted order and 
intelligence ! I am sick of it, and disgusted with my- 
self. Every thing is adverse and insufferable to me. 
Do not stand staring at me, Sophia I Leave me. I 
,jr// not he a spectacle for your amusement. I know 
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that you hate me, but I am now unhappy enough. Let 
roe, at least, be alone 1 '* 

"No, not now. Let me influence you for a little 
while. Flora, you will then better undcratand my liatrcd. 
I was Juat intending to walk out a little. Go with me, 
and be guided by roe. llie snow will fall coolingly on 
your heated brow." 

I advanced to her, and began to arrange her hair. 

" Do with me whatever you please," said she, and 
remained passive. 

I assisted her in putting on her winter dress, and 
silently we went out together into the open air. 

It was snowing and blowing without. Wc walked 
down to the lowest quay of tlie river leading to the 
Norr-bridge. Flora gazed at the foaming wnvcn. 

" What roaring ! what rushing I what conflicting ! " 
said she. " Look, sec how the billows arc ever struggling 
to rise, and ever and anon prcHScd down agnin by 
others, and compelled to sink down in their exnH])era- 
tion, while the Miliar stream rushes proudly over them. 
Poor waves I I wonder if they are capable of feeling 
what it is to sink beneath one's self, to wrestle and 
to struggle without hope of ever conquering." 

'* In a few days," rejoined I, *' the Millar stream will, 
perhaps, have lost its power, and the contending waters 
will regain their equilihrium." 

" However," observed Flora, " it sometimes also 
happens that the angry waves gain the ascendency, and 
rush over the others and exasperate thorn. There is a 
retribution, and this they may experience." 

We were silent again. I conducted Flora acroKs the 
bridge, and into the streets of tlie city. Here are 
Stockholm's roost ancient associations*, Victc v^ \.Vi^ 
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heart of the city of Stockholm, having aho d 
a heart ; here the hlood of Swedish nobles li 
in streams at the hand of Christiem ; here 1 
are narrove, the lanes dark — but here also i 
the palace of Stockholm ; and here to this d 
rem H ins of former mansions, whose in8cripd< 
in stone, testify of the zeal and piety, which 
times founded the Swedish state. 

It was into one of these, which had bid d 
the dilapidating influence of centuries, and 
ever its dark gateway ornamented with sc 
verse of the Psalms of David in old Swedial 
entered. 

Flora was hesitating. 

** Whither are you leading me ? ** inquired 

" To a witch," was my reply. 

*' Are there such still in Sweden ? " asl 
following me. " But/' continncd she, some 
temptuously, "in the witches of our time 
cards and coffee-cup wisdom, I have no conf 

After wc had ascended several s^tcps J open 
and wc entered into a room in which a youi 
pirl sate, and sewed. I begj^ed Flora to w 
here while I went into another chamber, tl 
which was shut 

Afcor awhile I returned to Flora, and tool 
me into the room. 

I saw an expression of amazement and cu 
pictt'd in her countenance, while she directe 
to the figure, which in a wide black silk rob 
larf^e chair near the only window of the i 
which was darkened in the lower part by a j 
tain. The light streamed tUrou'^h the upper 
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window full upon a fiEice, apparently less consiimctl by 
age than by suffering; and whose strong, but not hand- 
some features, forbade the idea that it liad vwr pos- 
sessed any cliarms, or that looks of love could ever 
biivc rt'Sied on it. Yet this countenance was not witli- 
out its sunshine. It bad a \mr of eyes of uiicomniou 
expression. On all subjects and topics of indiffLTcnce 
tlicy would be restless, and, as it were, wavering; but 
wlien animated by any feeling or thought (which they 
frequently were), they had beams that cuuid warm, and 
power to ))enctrate, lor they gave expression of great 
inward earnestness. Her hair, still dark brown and 
li'Niutiful, was parted on her high forehead to the sides 
of her pale and pleasantly serious face, which was en- 
circled by a plain snow-white lace cap. The left hand, 
nf almost trans])arent delicacy and whiteness, rested 
un her breast; the other held a pencil, with which she 
appeared to be making atmotations on the margin uf u 
large Bible. 

The furniture of the room was of such a jjlain ile- 
scriptiun as almost to bear the stamp of poverty, while 
every thing at the same time had an im])re88 of neat- 
ness and comfort, with which we seldom find ]>ov(rty 
combined. A vase with fresh iluwers stood upon the 
table, on which several books and manuseri])ts were 
lying ; every thing in the room was simi>le and ordi- 
nary ; the large remarkable eyes alone which beamed 
there, excited a feeling that this was the dwelling of a 
higher life. 

Flora appeared to be peculiarly impressed ns wo 
approached the unknown, who welcomed us with 
groat friendliness, while, politely apologising, she 
said : 
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'* Excuse my not rising I " 

She pointed with her hand to two cane-seated chain 
near the table, which she invited us to occupy, and 
offered to each of us, with a smile, a sprig of bloomiBg 
geranium from the flower- vase, on the table. 

Her earnest eyes then fixed themselves on Flora's 
who lowered hers, and seemed to struggle to escape 
their power. I withdrew to a distant part of the room, 
and left them alone with each other. 

I heard the unknown say with mild seriousneM of 
voice : 

" So young, so beautiful, and yet — not happy ! " 

Flora was silent for a moment, apparently struggling 
with herself; at length she said; 

" No ! not happy — but who can tell me how I may 
become so ? If I knew anybody that could tell me 
that, I would press through darkness and horror to his 
abode ; but oracles have vanished from the world." 

*' Not vanished," said the unknown, with compo- 
sure, " they have only changed their abode." 

" Changed ? Whither ? " 

'* From the ancient temples, from the deserts, into 
the most holy sanctuary of life, into tlie human 
heart." 

" And access to these," continued Flora sarcasti' 
cally, "is perhaps more difficult to obtain than to 
Delphi and Dodona. And what answer, I wonder, 
would these oracles make to my question : ' How am I 
to become happy ? ' " 

" Follow the voice that speaketh within ! " 

" A true oracular sentence, amounting, in point ot 
fact, to nothing. I have, at all events, no conscious- 
joesa of anv one particular voice speaking within me. 
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of ten at leMt which distract my soul with their 
Dorous dissonances." 

We ought not indeed to give heed to them all ; we 
old try the spirits, and seriously hearken till we 
r the call of the true monitor. There are in the 
rt silent groves, solemn grottos and temples — into 
se we must enter — in them speaks our genius." 
rhe unknown said this with a flriendly smile and in 
impressive manner. She seemed to derive cnjoy- 
at from the images she had called forth. 
'. fancied as if a sort of cooling breeze had passed 
*r Flora's passionate mind, at these words. With a 
li and tearjful eyes she said : 

* Ah, happy he that could flee to these peaceful 
ions and be at rest! that could escape from the 
rid and himself 1 " 

* We ought not to flee ! — we ought merely to collect 
rselves, and to retire to the silent chamber of our 
irt for calm reflection, and for some great object in 

s!" 

The thought which dawned on Flora's mind while 
itemplating Sergei's masterpieces of art seemed to 
aken within her ; her eye became animated. 
*Ah!" said she, sighing, '*! have at times had 
peful thoughts and anticipations, but — it is too late, 
e rootless flower cannot again take firm hold. It 
tst drift with wind and wave." 
^ It is never too late," said the unknown, with em- 
asis. " But it may often be attended with many diftl- 
(ties. Ah, I know it well — this flower without a 
)t — this want of foundation and soil — the usual frailty 
a false education. There is no path more thorny 
in that leading from dissipation to self-collection and 
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communing with one's own heart. But itill there is 
such a way, and we may walk in it." 

At this moment a sunbeam broke through the idn- 
dovv, and flowed gently quivering tlirough the flowen 
of the vase upon the pages of the Holy Scripturei. 
The eyes of the unknown followed this ray of light up- 
wariKs, and became sparkling with great joy, while, in 
broken sentences, she said : 

'' No ! It is never too late to tread the paths of light, 
wliioh unite heaven with earth and men with each other 
in noble endeavours ! They open in our days more 
richly than ever in all possible directions — in all spheres 
of life : and increasingly so to the eyes of men, and 
love is ever ready to extend her guiding hand. Coa- 
ra<re only and a resolute will ! . . . . and the apparently 
unrooted flower will take firm hold again and blossom 
bcauteously in the light of the Eternal ! " 

Flora did not follow her. The more the spirit of the 
unknown raised itself towards the light, the more 
Flora's appeared to sink and look down into a dark 
abyss. 

" And when all is said and done," observed she, with 
a gloomy countenance, "what then? Why it's alto- 
gether vanity. The life of eve)*y human creature lias 
its canker-worm, against which no power is capable ol 
contending. Souner or later comes the time, when 
pleasures are at an end, when we sink under pain, old 
age, and death. Is there any power, any bliss that can 
withstand this?" 

** Yes ! accept the word of assurance from one who 

is dying, that there is. Mark you, I am now rapidly 

drawing nigh to the close of my earthly career, my dis- 

sohithn is at hand, and wvj pains arc great ; yet I am 
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> happy that my heart overflows with continual 
rai«e .... Many a sweet drauf^ht has life prosmti-d 

> me, and many a bitter one has been chunked for imr 
oto aweetncss, but ths bett wine has been reserved (or 
oe till the last" 

"The lots of men in this world are all differently 
aat/* said Flora, not without acrimony. " Somr Ki>cni 
o be created for unha|i]»iness» while otheni, likr yuu, 
or inKtaiice, have suiiKhine and hapjniifKK frcmi ilu* 
:radlc to itie grave. And to such it must be easy to 
ic piouK." 

'* You would perhaps think otherwise, if you kni>vv 
ne tightly." said the unknown, Koftly, "aiul a IikiU 
uto my breast would enable you lo jud^e of thai life, 
\hich yuu KUppose to have been Kpcnt in punctual 
lUUKJiine and )>uace .... indeed you would Ix-liwlil a 
[iicture of torment there, whieii no human eye h is st en, 
md which 1 myself have now almost forgotten. The 
bitter waves have lonf; since ceased to beat, hut they 
have left tracks behind . . . ." 

She opened her black isilk dress, took olf a wliite 
handkerchief, and showed us ... . an a])pallin^ 
Bpcclacle I The bloody picture was soon concealed 
again. 

*' Pardon me," said the unknown to Klora, who uiili 
a shriek of horror had covered her eyes. " Ami now ilu 
not be alarmed ! 1 feel tiie syinptonis of a returning 
|Hiroxysm of ))ain. I shall not be able all();r(>t|)(.i' to 
suppress my moans ; but be not afraid, it will N(>on be 
over." 

Saying this she convulsively grasped a roll of paper, 
her whole body trend)!ed, and a death-like? palenesH 
itpread over her countenance, which, with stilled groans, 

L 
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drooped upon the breagt This lasted for about ten 
minutes, after which the hyena of pain seemed tore- 
lease the sufferer from its claws. but she was for awhile 
evidently not in a state of perfect consciousness; her 
mind secmcl to wander in remote reg^ions, while her 
lips utteretl incoherent words, like those which Asaria 
san<y in the fiery furnnce. 

Gradually the hig^hly-agitated expression of her 
countenance subsided, assuming the appearance of 
slumber. The unknown then opened her eyes ; thi-y 
were bright, and full of consciousness. She took up a 
little mirror, which was lying on the table, and con- 
templated herself in it "It is over now," said slie, as 
if to herself, with a look of gratitude towards heaven. 
Not until that moment did she seem to be aware that 
she was not alone. 

*' Now it is over ! " said she, turning her languid 
look to Flora and me again. " Forgive me ! But I 
am well persuaded that you do. Pity me not, I am 
happy, unspeakably happy I " 

I rose in order to end our visit. 

"Allow me to come again!" begged Flora with 
tearful eyes, as slie took leave, 

" With pleasure ! " answered the unknown, directir 
a feeble but friendly look upon us, and aflectionau 
extending her hand. « 

We went. 

" Who is she ? " inquired Flora, as we desceo 
the stairs. 

*• She wishes to remain unknown," replied I, 
we were sileiit till we reached home. 

On goinp: down to dinner I heard my young 
who knew nothing of the revelation in the fore' 
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rintending the amngementi in the laloon bb 



rnla, k, la I Jacob, put die dithei here. Do not 
tt to take this cake and bottle of wine to the old 
hman immediately after dinner ; and as jou come 
: you are to bring lome of the paetry which you 
f my mother ia lo partial to— Ulial mind you 
IOC forget to have Mam'ielle Flora't dren ready 
evening. You mint work with all your might. 
la* la ! la, la, la I And to>morrow evening you shall 
y yourselves ! You shall go to the Opera to see the 
if Day ; ' there you may amuse yourselves to some 
MMe, and Jacob shall be Ulla's and Catherine's pro- 
nr, Falalali, lalhli, la, la, la, la ! " 
jch was the harmonious domiciliary government 
td Just witnessed, which afforded me another little 
nmen of Sclma's endeavours to render all around 
happy ; but endeavour is not the right term. When 
Iness has attained to its perfection, it then becomes 
inward harmony, an ennobled nature, whose move- 
ita are as involuntary and charming as those of 
lioni in the *' Sylphide." It lightens every (iifH> 
y, and imparts sweetness to every expression of life, 
kt table Flora was pensive and gloomy. In the after- 
n Lennartson came and had a long interview with 
in private. He appeared to be earnestly and 
mly soliciting something of her— she shed abuii- 
ce of tears. At length I heard her say with vehe> 
ice, — 

' Not now, not yet, Lennartson ! Have patience a 
;e longer with me, and I will tell you all ; you shall 
D see that you are the only being in the world whom 
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Iicnnartson rose with an expression of strong dis- 
pleasure — he seemed impatient, and came into the 
outer chamber where Selma and I were sitting. Tbe 
sun shone through the crystals of the chandelier into 
the room, and hundreds of little prismatic flames qui- 
vered on the walls and paintings. Selma made some 
remark on the beauty of the colours, and the impres- 
sion which their brightness made on the mind. 

" Yes," said Lennartson, aloud, fixing his eyes on 
them, '' whatever is light and pure in colour, or in the 
human heart, is charming. I cannot conceive howanjr 
one can love darkness, or wish to abide in it, unleu 
there is something evil to conceal, and hence suipi- 
ciously shun the light" 

Flora had approached, but remained at the door, 
and leaned against the frame, holding her hand pressed 
to her breast, and fixing a look full of bitter pain on the 
speaker. 

Sc)ma observed it, and tears started into her beau- 
tiful eyes. Sharply and almost reproachfully she said 
to Lennartson, — 

** Clouds, indeed, often hide from us the sun, and 
still it remains equally as bright If we could only 
raise ourselves above those clouds, we should then have 
eye-witness of tlie fact." 

Lennartson regarded Selma with a penetrating look, 
which gradually became moUi&ed. 

*'Yes, you are right," said he, slowly; **the fault 
may rest with those who complain." 

He went again to Flora, took her hand, bowed him- 
self over her, and said something to her which I did 
not hear, but whose cficct I clearly saw in Flora's 
jrateful look. Shortly afterwards Lennartson left us. 
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February 2d. 
Flora IB more tranquil, nnd every fhinf? at home is 
still. I begin to be satisfied with the polemical con- 
nection between my stepmother and myself. But shull 
we ever attain to the idea of such controversy as Feu- 
erbach and Grollmann^ the German Professors, have 
exhibited to the world? These two celebrated miii 
were the most intimate friends, and in the early part of 
their lives were of the same way of thinking:. At a 
more advanced period they differed in their scientitic 
views, without, however, allowing them to dinturb their 
personal esteem und friendship. Invariably they de- 
dicoted their works to each other, in which they strove 
with indefatigable zeal to convert each other. Thus 
they maintained a continued controversy in the spirit 
of love, and by the production of excellent works to the 
end of their lives. Over such contentions the angels 
in heaven must indeed rejoice. 



February 5th. 

My acquaintance with the Viking begins to be rather 
stormy, but i console myself with the thought that 
" the stormy wind is j)art of God's weather,"* and may 
be ruled by His spirit. 

We took breakfast yesterday with the Chamberlain. 
Without flattering myself and being too conceited, 1 
could well perceive the correctness of my stepmother's 
hints, — namely, that this d^jeilner was given on my 
account. The hoie evidently did me " les honmurs^'' of 
his beautiful establishment — his splendid furniture, his 
AtheniennCi with a thousand other little valuables ; his 
numerous arrangements for the convenience and thu 

« Gcijcr. 
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enjoyment of the comforts of life ; nay, even his ovn 
costly toilet I was constrained to see. While I dm 
wandered with him through the various apartments, I 
sought in vain for a picture of real merit, or an d^tet 
of higher interest. I found nothing of the tort, nor 
could I say much for the other ornaments. 

William Brenner's look was frequently directed npon 
me with marked attention, while I was thus made tbe 
object of my host's civilities. He, on the other hand, wis 
occupied with the very pretty lady, Madame Z * *, t 
wealthy widow, the same whom I met at the museun. 
— " Z " — says a written copy — " is a superfluous letter 
in the Swedish language," and as such indeed appeared 
Madame Z * * to me at this breakfiast. From the 
absent looks of the Viking, I might have inferred, that 
he thought so too ; but nevertheless he remained near 
her, and amused himself with observing me at a dis- 
tance. This put me a little out of humour, and there- 
fore I allowed myself to be more than ordinarily enter- 
tained by the witty sallies of my polite uncle, made 
many a delectable remark myself, and contributed 
my share also to the entertainment of the company, for 
which I reaped much applause, especially from my 
stepmother. 

About two o'clock they separated and returned home. 

As the weather was fine, we walked. I saw Madame 
Z * * go away arm-in-arm with the Viking. The 
Chamberlain accompanied us, as did the rest of the 
gentlemen. 

Scarcely had we reached the bottom of the palace 
hill, when the Viking came, under full sail, from tlie 
pontoon and joined us. He was very warm, and wiped 
fjjs forehead. 
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I had the Chamberlain on my luft ; Brenner took the 
right, and beard what gport I made of love. 

But what he did not hear, woa the occasion of my 
satirical aalliei ; namely, the mouniful sighs and lunient- 
ations of my uncle on his love and the warmth of his 
heart — and which left me dreadfully chilly, because I 
knew their cause and intention. 

** I do not think," said I, '' that people have at any 
time talked so much about love and know so liulc about 
it as at present. Those who speak so loudly in public 
about Christian love, and pull each other to pieces nio8t 
unmercifully ; and as to that species of love which wc 
profess to ladies, why its motives are very dubiouH. 
llow many tender flames (which arc rather more sinoko 
thiin flames) arise merely from want of occupation and 
a desire to amuse one's self in some way 1 Is not this 
the case even in glowing Italy, as you yourself huvo 
told me? Do not the people there form * liaisons* 
merely to while away the time, and continue them 
because tliey have nothing else to do ? And thus they 
lamentably drag through their existence with KJghing 
and drinking lemonade. In our North we certainly 
do seek a rather more substantial sustenance for love ; 
for instance — the good things which open a prospect 
to comfortable life, good dinners and suppers, and so 
forth. But the principle is still no better, and tlic love 
is just as poor." 

" Have you, then, never seen or met with any real 
lore on earth 7 *' inquired the Viking, in a tone be- 
traying displeasure, and almost compassion for me. 

'* Most assuredly," continued I in the same temper, 
" most assuredly I have seen men who felt real love ; 
some, indeed, who have actually pined awny in con- 
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sequence ; and when they happened to meet with hird 
hearts on whom thsy lavished their affectioc, I hive 
heard them declare that their life was gnawed and con- 
sumed by worms, and that one would soon have to be- 
wail their death. Indeed, I have no doubt but that 
they themselves have believed so for a time ; but cer- 
tain it is, that after a year or two I have seen the same 
men married to other objects, than those for whom they 
were on the point of death, and grown corpulent and 
merry withal. In a word, I have seen too much of life 
and the world, to have any faith in that love so much 
talkc'd of in real life, and so highly extolled in romances, 
or to wish to have any thing whatever to do with it. 
It is not worth one of the sighs which it costs." 

" Fennne Philosophia !'* exclaimed the Chamberlain; 
"your reasoning is perfectly *just' with regard to 
that passion. I think quite as little of it. Esteem, 
delicacy, mutual condescension, form the basis of a &r 
more jjcrmanent happiness than. . . " 

We were just about stepping on the Norr-bridge, 
wlien tlic thought suddenly struck Flora, that she had 
to i)urchase something at Medberg's. My stepmother 
and Selma were reminded of similar wants; but I, who 
had no such intentions, but, on the contrary, was desir- 
ous to get home, declared that ] would pursue my way 
alone, and await the company there. 1 firmly declined 
tiie oiler of my uncle to accompany me ; and on my 
(Sfort turning off to the Mint-Market, I proceeded on 
my w.'jy over the bridge alone. 

i)Ut hardly had I taken twenty steps betbre I saw the 
\' iking at my side, and found — I know not how — my 
arm resting in his. He sailed forwards at such a tre- 
jiwmious rate, that it was with the utmost difficulty I 
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wep op with him. On coming to that part where 
idge wideni to the right, he luHdenly made a 
igle from the road, and itood itill at the corner, 

I which the itream runhet, and the poplan renr 
>fty headf to the granite balustrade. Here he 
d my arm, turned towards me with an angry 
don of countenance, and laid with a yehcmcnt, 
pprened voice : 

II mo now I Ir all that which you have ju^t ex- 
I, that accursed galimatias of love, your really 
: sentiments ? " 

' earnest sentiments ! " exclaimed I. 
at I never can believe/* contiiiuod be with 
I, **or I pity yon from my very beart. (Jood 
r! bow ifl it posHible that you can ho iniHtake 
itemn the bif.>fh(r»t and moRt Rncrcd focl:n;i^ in 
Wliy, wbcn I liearHUch Hpcccbrn I can Kcaicrly 
yself from being rude. IIow can any one hv. ho 
-minded — nay, I must say so gttipid, and Kce 
n Rucb perverted — ancb a wronp^, and tboron^flily 
(htl I could be an^ry wiien I bear a woman, 
created for love and to be loved, ho ni intake 
and allow bcrsclf to be so minled hy tlie little 
rbings of life, an to confound tbcm witb that of 
thougbt ban no idea, and the tongue no '.'xpres- 
ut whicb cxistR aa certainly on carib an it does 
^c*n, and is tbe only feeling by wbieb we can 
liend bap]}ineHR, and wbicb alone impartR worth 
SpeeebcH about knowledge and ])biloHopby, 
ire to ennoble tbe beart and life I They are aU 
T trnsb, I say, compared witb tbe ennobling iu- 
of a noble love ! " 
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" Thii Ib, indeed, ^te a lelect spot lor a iSu-kniiU, 
and a Bermon on love," thought I, smiling within my 
self s\$ I reg^rded^the violent geitures of the Yikini^ 
and the multitude' of people pasting by on fool, oo 
horseback, and in carriages, of whom he in his in 
never seemed to take the least notice. I certainlj 
was a little confounded by his behaviour towards me^ 
but still I was pleased with him. I looked upon the 
boisterous billows beneath me ; I gazed on the tumultu- 
ous spirit before me, and I knew not what fresh breae 
wafted through my soul. I was yet silent, when 
Brenner continued as before : 

" And that wretched glass-case prudence, which 
makes a man shut himself up in a cage for fear of hif 
life, stew himself to death in a stove for fear of the fresh 
air, and waste his soul for fear of strong feelings and 
great passions; tell me, how can you endure these? 
It is, in fact, just as false as it is pitiable, and good 
for nothing, say 1 ! " 

And the Viking struck with his clenched fist on the 
balustrade with such violence, that it would have shook 
again had it not been of stone. 

As I still continued standing there, like Lot's wife, 
turned into a pillar of salt during the rain of fire, and 
was seized by a singular feeling, he proceeded with in- 
creasing warmth : 

** Tell me ; I wish to know what, or who it is that 
has influenced you with such distrust of life and of 
mankind, nay, even of our Lord himself? If it is your 
extolled philosophy, then away with it into the river 1" 

With the violent motion of the arm, which Brenner 
made to give additional force to his words, be struck 
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agaiiut my redcule, tliat retted on the balustrade ; it 
fell into the rirer, and waa rapidly borne along by ita 
wavea into the tea. 

At thia catastrophe, and the Viking's look of con- 
atemation, my immoveability all at once relaxed and 
reaolved into a hearty laugh, and when Brenner seemed 
to be preparing to take some measures for saving the 
reticule, I held him back, and said : 

" Do not trouble yourself in the least about it ! There 
are only a few rennets that have suflfercd shipwreck 
with it. I do not care any thing about it. Let your 
anger go with it to the sea, for, in truth, you do mc 
wrong ! " 

"Do I wrong yout Well, then, thank God for 
it!" exclaimed Brenner, with a look which deeply 
affected me. 

I proceeded: 

"Yes; for notwithstanding whnt I havo just ex- 
pressed, and which has so roused your indignation, is 
really the sentiment of my heart, I have still some 
points of restriction on this subject. I distinguish 
between Amor and £rM, and I have seen more of the 
former than of the latter in life; and it is of that 
which I spoke." 

" But I suppose you believe in the other ? '* 

" That I do ; that is to say, I believe in the truth 
and order of feeling of which you speak generally ; but 
in individual cases I am always mistrustful, in con- 
sequence of certain experiences I have made. At the 
same time I return you my sincere thanks for the proof 
of friendship you have now given me. Oh, let me think 
of love as I will, in friendship I do believe, and feel 
that we arc friends.*' 
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And with tbis I took his mn, and begmn to proceed 
t jwiirds our residepce. The VikiDg replied : 

" Love, friendship, can they be separated 7 and boa 
c J II we mistrust the one, and bel:eTe in the other t" 

To this question I did not please to make any replyi 
and our conversation was now inteimpted by the 6om« 
pany wc left behind having overtaken us. They re- 
garded us with an expression of some surprise, ini 
made various observations '* about our rapid reUiro 
home." 

The Viking replied : 

'' Mam'selle Suphia lost her bag, or reticule, in the 
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But in what manner it was lost, he did not say. 
They began to deliberate on the means of its recovery. 
niui the Viking — now in good humour — ^made several 
break-neck and impracticable proposals. 



Febiuaryfith. 

But a far more beautifid reticule, containing a boa- 
qiiet of myrtles and roses, has been presented to me by 
him, under tlie na i.e of the lost one, which — as he 
s.iys — was fished up in that condition out of the 
str(>am. 

" The water-spirit desires to speak to you in these 
flowers of his love," said the Viking, and eagerly 
awaited the reply he would receive. 

I said : " Only the very best thanks f " 

*'And if he should not be satisfied with this?" 
iisk'rd Brenner. 

'* He shall take back his flowers," answered I| half iQ 
jrst, half in earncat. 
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'*You would hove to throw ihcin into ;1i(* rivrr/' 
rejoined the Viking, quite seriouBly. " Have you no 
fear of inflicting any wound or pain 7 Can you be 
hard-hearted| uniparing " ' 

'* You forget," said I, curtailin.7, "that the w.itrr- 
■pirit and hia feelinga are a fiction, and I nm no longer 
of an ago in which people believe in such thiiif^ ; 
Btill leas, however, nm I able to perceive why n nire 
Joke — which in itaelf is a very harmli'M, nfrretMibh* 
thing, and for which I am innch obliged to you — Mhould 
be taken in Ruch a leriouB light*' 

The Viking wat iiilent, but looked diKsntisfiod. 

I begin to fear th".t the man hRS a very Iwul tcinpor. 



Ft'lirunry 71 h. 

The Viking also begins to discover a jjrcat niiinhcr 
of faults in me. To-day he hns rrproarlu'd uiu witii 
my obstinacy, or " Finnish spirit," ns he calls it. [ 
told him that this wns precisely the best (piality about 
my character, and ns he shook his head at this, I gavo 
him to understand that I was descended from the 
family Wasastjema, who had given to the world one of 
the finest examples of Finnish national temper. 

When the Russians, in the year 1K(H), subjugated 
Finland, there lived two brothers in the city of Jfiwa — 
the one a Lagman Qudge) of the High Court of that 
place, the other a merchant — who, wlien the inhabit- 
ants of tliat city were compelled to take the oath of 
allegiance to the Emperor of Russia, alone and sted- 
lastly refused to comply. 

'Wc have swore fidelity to the King of Sw^iv^^tVL^ 
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and if he himself does not absoWe u from it, we em- 
not swear fealty to any other ruler," was their coostiiit 
reply to all friendly as well as threatening perroi- 
sioos. Provoked at this ohstinacy, and fearing the 
example it might give to others, the Russians csst the 
two stubborn brothers into prison, and threatened them 
with death. Their answer, in spite of the incretiing 
severity and threats of the Russians, continued tbe 
same. 

At length the sentence of death was announced to 
them, and that accordingly they should be led to the 
gallows-hill, and there be executed like criminals, if 
they did not abandon their obstinacy, and take the 
oath of allegiance. 

The brothers were immoveable. 

<* Rather," replied the Lagman, in the name of botbi 
" will we die than forswear ourselves 1 " 

Saying this, a hardy hand tapped the speaker on bis 
shoulder. It was a Cossack, who had kept watch over 
the prisoners, and now exclaimed with bright sparklii^ 
eyes : " Dohra kamertxd ! "* 

But the Russian authorities thought otherwise, vai 
on the appointed day ordered the brothers to be le<> 
forth to the place of execution. They were sentencea 
to be hanged ; but once more had pardon offered to 
them in the last hour, and for the last time, if ih^/ 
would but comply with what was required of them* 

" No ! " replied they ; " hang us ! hang us ! We hit* 
not come here to parley but to be hanged." 

This resolute spirit softened the hearts of the Ritf" 
sians. Admiration too^ the place of severity, and they 

•■Bravo, Comrade. 
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la fldditf and the eoarage of the brothere 
nlmity. They preeented them not only with 
mt sent them alio free of expenae and 
Mnduct to Sweden to that people and King 
By had been faithful unto death, 
g ot Sweden oonferred • patent of nobility 
, and they iiubtequently lived universally 
I the Swedish capital to an advanced age. 
rative afforded much pleaiure to Brenner, 
lit glanoe and bedewed eye he promiaed 
MToach me again with my " Finniah aptrit' ' 



February 9th. 

I intelligence " on the part of my stepmother 
yself, though not in a manner anticipated 
or I was by no means taken by surprise 
epmother conducted me with a mysterious 
r cabinet this morning, and appeared aa 
aordinaire, minittre plenipotentiaire of my 
Mmberlain to negotiate an alliance between 
u But what really did surinrise me was tliat 
.her never said a word by way of persuading 
mt to this union. On the other hand, ahe 
pretty, and, to me especially, agreeable 
ir " this important atcp," and about the 
persuading to or dissuading from iL She 
d my happiness ; I myself should decide 
lead to it. On the one hand, one might 
ivinced that I should be happy with a man 
imbcrlain, and in that ^tat in which a union 
uat necessarily place me : but on the other 
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hand, it was also certain that I should find myielf 
equally as comfortable unmaiTied, and in my present 
circumstances. Her home should always be mine, she 
would ever feel delighted and happy to see me ia it, 
&c. She had on this occasion not taken upon herself 
the office to woo in behalf of the Chamberlain, but 
merely to ascertain beforehand whether he might pre- 
sent himself as a hopeful suitor. This caution on hit 
part pleased me very much, for in this way 1 could 
reject his offer, and avoid the unpleasantness of pro- 
nouncing a word — contrary to iny nature — the lillle 
vexatious word " No." 

However he has been friendly towards me, has 
shown me kiiidness and confidence .... I am sorry 
that I cannot be the author of joy, but rather, I fear, 
of pain to him. What poor creatures we are. I feel 
quite melancholy and resigned. 



February lOih. 

And thou, honest William Brenner, shalt hear still 
less of this word of refusal. I now understand thine 
intention well ; but thou shalt not express aloud what 
I cannot answer according to thy wishes ; thou shalt 
not stretch forth thy warm, true hand to see it rejected; 
no, I esteem thee too highly, and respect thee too much 
to suffer any thing of the kind. 1 certainly do greatly 
value Brenner, but not so much as I value my inde- 
pendence, my peace of mind, and my prospects of a 
quiet future life, free from all cares. I will become 
his friend, but nothing further. I dread marriage, I 
ieur the op])ression, the calamities, the dark, deep suf- 
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which to freqaantly proceed fiftmi the power of 
ag over another. I have leen eo much of it. 
I well aware that, int^unuance of the wims lawa 
irangrlical church, marriage ia no indinoluble 
but may be diaaolved in rarioua waya » whence 
M oontroTeray which one heara from certain 
« againat the nuptial ceremony and matrimony, 
noat uncalled-for and abcurd that I know oL 
lat pure and thinking man contracta luch an 
I without an eameat deaire m to regard it ai in 
autiful language of our marriage ceremony, to 
dedge in the act the public declaration of the 
Qod, that must hence be considered as a law 
le on earth ? If Hi, who hiintclf but oiicc or 
pake to the children of earth, and then left it to 
9 unfold the meaning of II ii words; if lie even 
t confirmed this view of the inviolable sanctity 
riage, which in the primitive ages of the world 
.ted in the pure consciousness of the human 
'Ct human prudence itself would have led to the 
)n of this, and to an ordinance for marriage 
seating a look at the children that are the fruits 
Mme. The nuptial ceremony, which is to awaken 
conjugal pair the consciousness of the import- 
nd object of such a union, raises them thereby 
slevation of moral greatness, from which they 
laily conquer the accidental provocations which 
1 married life. And this connection would ccr- 
make a far greater number of people hap])y, if 
I Vicred rite of matrimony they would allow 
rWea to bo consecrated to its high and holy 
Indeed, if ever mankind should so far advance 
al greatuesa as to rid marriage of all legal fetters, 

M 
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they will assuredly, because of this very greatneVf 
retain the marriage ritual. 

I am also aware that the wife is frequently the came 
of unhappiness in matrimony ; I likewise know tiiat 
many a wife is the husband's living torment ; and as a 
terror and warning to all wicked wives, I will here re- 
late to them what lately occurred in my neighbourhood* 

An honest, industrious young man, in good cireum* 
stances, with a wife and three little children, poisoned 
himself a few days ago, by taking arsenic During tha 
agonising effects it produced, the wife, in her anxie^, 
offered him some sweet milk to drink. But he thrust 
her away from him, and said : 

** Let me die in peace ! For the last few years yoa 
have gnawed at my vitals as doth rust on iron ; I can* 
not live any longer ! " 

But the wife would not let him have a moment's reiii 
even in his last hour, but continued reproaching him, 
and asked : 

" Do not you perceive that you have committed • 
horrible sin against me and my poor children? " 

♦* You have driven me to it!" 

Saying this, he expired. 

Listen to this, ye wives. 

Nor, gentlemen, is it the less certain, that the trouble! 
/ have seen in the matrimonial state have chiefly 
originated with you, and therefore I never mean to take 
unto myself a husband, nor ever become a wife. 

And shall I therefore live less for the terv\pe of my 
fellow-crcaturcs ? Folly, and notion of fools ! — Frleodi 

relative, fellow-citizen noble names and duties! Ohi 

happy he that could satisfactorily di^liarge them 1 
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February llth. 

Another iledge-party is in embryo, and the promoters 
of it Are Lennartson and Brenner. Lennartson wishes 
to drive Flora, and it strikes me Unit his object in 
trying to gratify hor with this pleasure trip is to (^et 
closer access to her heart hie obviouHly ^loys the 
most particular attention to her temper of mind, and 
this for several days past has been in the liighcst degree 
turbulent 

The Viking has offered me his sledge and I have 
accepted his invitation with the proviso that his eldest 
daughter Ilosina, a dear girl, shall accompany us. To 
this he gave his consent, but only coinpiilHorily. 1 do 
not like to engage in such a long excursion tete-a-tete 
with the Viking; but I shall take cnre to embrace the 
first opportunity that may present itself to foil his 
schemes of conquest, and let him know my resclutiun 
to maintain my independence, and to let friendship — 
not love — be the pulsation of my hetirt. 

Selma has cheerfully declared that nobody shall drive 
her, but that she herself will drive her mother in her 
new sledge with the pair of beautiful Isabels. And 
this arrangement is quite settled. The procession will 
comprise some fifty sledges. Selma and Flora, like 
young girls, rejoice in aniicipation of it. The gentle- 
men are fitting out their sledges with handsome tiger- 
skins. It has been our all-engrossing topic uf conver- 
sation for the past week. Jf the weather would only 
be favourable I 

February 15th. 
Such a pleasure excursion in the pure wiutery air, 
beneath the clear blue sky, and upon a pnow-wUlte 
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earth, is a genuine nothern sport of feal nortfaem life. 
They fly so gaily and lightly along, those open sledges 
covered with skins, while the white nets dance about 
the fiery steeds bedecked with hoar-frost ; they fly along 
80 swiftly to the jingling music of their bells. And 
there is a something so irresistibly cheering thus to 
dash along in a procession of gay people, and at the 
side of a friend who enters into every feeling and eveiy 
impression. 

All this I felt yesterday ; and yet only one disquiet- 
ing impression of our pleasure excursion is left upon 
my mind to-day : so it is with the joys of the world. 

But at the commencement it was splendid. Our 
course resembled a triumphal procession as we pro- 
ceeded through the principal streets of the city ; and 
we were the admiration of a multitude of people, both 
within their houses and withouL And then, as we 
passed through the city gate into the country, how the 
snow fields glittered in radiant whiteness — how plea^ 
sautly rustled the fir and pine forests — how encbant- 
ingly swift was our course over land and river; while 
the rocky wood- crowned banks whizzed past us. I 
was delighted — Brenner was enraptured to see my en- 
joyment ; and the dear girl between us increased this 
happy state of feeling by her child-like joy. 

After a tolerable long drive we drew up before an 
inn, of the sign of " The Fountain of the Zoological 
Gardens," where we proposed to take dinner. It was 
already served up when we arrived, and the dinner 
time passed splendidly and cheerfully, without any un- 
comfortable display of finery and superfluity ; which, 
generally speaking, ought to be entirely banished from 
tue society of thiukin(( men. Our hosts, Lennartson 
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and Brenner, were the life and the joy of the party. 
Songs also were sung, in which the Viking's voice had 
much effecL When our friendship has advanced some- 
what ftnrther, I mean to advise him to suhdue it a little. 

After dinner Lennartson asked me to play the fa- 
Tourite Polka, which immediately set the whole com- 
pany in hrisk motion, with their grotesque but pretty 
evolutions and gestures. Even aunt Pendelfelt came 
forward and wliirled round with the rest Koth Flora 
and Selma distinguished themselves by their vivacity 
and gracefiilness ; but each in a different manner. At 
last we were obliged to think of our return, and to cool 
ourselves before setting out 

A part of the company was already on the point of 
departing, when Brenner directed my attention to two 
portraits that hung in the room in which we were : the 
one represented the great Queen Elizabeth of England, 
the other the noble Princess Elizabeth of Thuringen. 

" Which of these two would you like to be ? " asked 
Brenner. 

In a playful tone I counter-queried, — 

** Have you ever heard of one who, on being asked 
whether he would have warm or cold milk, said in 
reply, ** Ale-posset, please." I nuist now answer you 
almost in the same way ; for I am very glad that I have 
no need to be either of these Elizabeths, and like best 
to be what I am, although only an humble individuaL" 

Brenner smiled and said,— 

** But if you were obliged to choose between these 
two, could you hesitate for a moment ? How charming 
is the self-sacrificing loving wife beside the cold politic 
egotist!*' 

'* That I will allow 1 " answered I. " But it alwa^a 
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depends on what a woman lovei, and far u^om ibe 
sacrificefl herselt Thus, for instance, it has alwtys 
appeared to me, that the ezclasive love of one indiviiuai 
is too narrow for man's existence on earth, and for the 
citizen of a heavenly kingdom ; and, it is my helie^ 
that whoever centres his affections exclusively on one 
single heing, one single individual, loses the noblest 
objects in life." 

"Oh, how narrow-minded and inconceivably per- 
verse is this sort of reasoning," exclaimed the Vildng. 

'* Not so narrow as you think," said I, somewhat 
hurt, ** after what I have seen of life. I have seen 
many a young maiden endowed with a rich mind, and 
an open heart for every thing that is grood and beautiful 
in human life, and with a determination to promote its 
cause ; a few years after her marriage I have seen her 
shrunk up in a narrow circle of cares and pleasures, 
losing gradually more and more all interest in the wel- 
fare of the community, and the spirit of universal 
charity, and retreating further and further into the 
shell of her own private life, till she completely lest 
sight of her higher end, and at last was scarcely able to 
lift np her eyes even above the threshhold of her own 
house." 

" But my dearest, gracious Fraulein Sophia," ex- 
claimed the Viking, ** this is positively quite a mistaken 
view — a perfect raving turn — a decidedly perverse 
tendency of mind. And why should we on such ac- 
counts overlook what is true and genuine ? If a young 
lady chooses to throw herself, or is thrown away upon 
a poltroon, a dolt or any other monster, she must neceS' 
sarily retreat into her own narrow circle ; but it is not 
my fault, still less is it to be kid to the charge oHove in 
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iu true Mnie. For genuine love ii properly that, which 
while it unites two beings together, unites them at the 
same time more intimately with society and mankind i 
marriage consecrates man to a higher and richer world { 
home 9 in its true sense, is that in which the fear of God 
rules as an invisible spirit, and renders all its members, 
each according to his power and abilities, co-operative 
for the weal of the great home — the world. This is a 
truth, indeed, as clear as the sun. I cannot conceive 
why people should view these things in such a wrong 
light, anid then declaim against tliem with these false 
notions. This certainly appears so narrow-minded, 
and — pardon me the expression — a lUtie stupid r* 

** It is pardoned 1 " replied I, smiling. " For I now 
begin to be accustomed to your epithets applied to mc 
as being ' stupid ; ' and your description of this union 
in its beauty touches me. But such marriages are only 
rarely found on earth, and I have never seen any nucli. 
On the contrary, I have seen and heard so much bitter- 
ness in domestic life springing from wedlock, that I 
have a dread of it, and have, for my part, resolved not 
to let myself be bound by it, but to live independent ; 
convinced that in this way I shall best be able to dis- 
charge the duties of my vocation as a human being." 

" That you ought not to do," said Brenner in a very 
decided tone of voice. " You mistake your own 
character. You are yet young, and in the prime oF 
life ; the world still makes advances to you, and you 
are still surrounded by all that is agreeable ; but a time 
will come when the world will lose all its charms for 
you, when you will freeze and pine for the want of 
warm hearts and dear tics to bind you to lite on earth.*' 

"1 hope, by God's might, that J shall neither freeze 
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nor pine,** rejoined I with a imile. The human heart 
also has its sun, which diffuses its genial rays high 
above all that dwells on earth ; besides, why diould I 
want a warm heart as long as my own is warmt And 
it is not its nature ever to grow cold, even were all tfafl 
snow of the world heaped upon if 

During the course of this conversation we bad 
gradually proceeded into the antechamberi where i 
number of people were wrapping themselves up in 
their fur cloaks. The light of the full moon illomi' 
nated the landscape, which from the eminence whereoi 
we stood, extended far and wide in wintry magnificence 
But all was wintry and covered with snow. The tree 
glittered with ice^crystals in the cold moonlight. Tli< 
frost was intense. An involuntary shudder ihrillec 
through me. 

The Viking had taken my fur-doak from the waita 
and warmed it against his breast 

** The snow of life ! said he, in a low and cordial ton* 
of voice, " Oh, that we could preserve you from it I " 

He put the cloak around me, but it was not tki 
which made me sensible of a gentle embrace, warm a 
a summer breeze. 

Soon we were again seated in the sledge, but th 
company by that time had already separated, and drov 
back into the city in small parties. Lennartson an 
Brenner departed together, followed by my stepmothei 
Selma, and Madame Rittersviird in the covered sledgi 
We were the last of the train, because our hosts dceme 
it their duty to attend to the departure of all thei 
guests. 

Having been warned that the ice was not too stroDf 
we had agreed to keep our sledges at a distance ( 
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about thirty paoet from each other, while crossing tlic 
lake. 

The moonlight was beautiful, and beautiful also the 
illumination of the white ice-plains and dark banks. 
Far in the distance we saw the glimmering of the lights 
of Stockholm. I1ie drive was romantic, but its effect 
was loet to me. Little Roeina soon fell asleep, with her 
head reclining on my breast, and the Viking availed 
himself of this opportunity to turn the conversation to 
a subject I dreaded, and therefore avoided by a few 
brief and cold replies. He grew peevish, and said 
some bitter things to me, at which I kept silence. At 
length he followed my example. We were both dis- 
concerted, and with a feeling of melancholy, I contemp- 
lated the banks, as they swiftly hurried by, the heavy 
sky and the dark branches of the pine trees, which 
here and there projected out of the ice, markinp^ the 
open places, and in the increasing twilight resembling 
gloomy fantastical forms of men and animals. 

Some remarks of Brenner had wounded my heart, 
which was rendered the more sensitive by the gloomy 
impression of the passing scene; I could not refrain 
from weeping ; though quite silent, I know not whether 
he surmised what was passing in the mind, but after 
a while, he said, with a tender voice : 

** I have been rude to you again 1 Forgive me I Do 
not be angry with me, dear, dear Mam'scUc So]>hia ! " 

Softly he laid his hand on mine. I pressed it with- 
out answering, for at that moment I was not able to 
speak. Further communication was prevented by a 
liuiiow cry of distress which reached our ears, — it was 
the pitiful wailing of a child's voice. 

Drcnncr stopped. 
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" Perhaps somebody has run into one of the iee- 
holes/' said he, " I must see what it is. Will you 
allow me to convey you into the sledge of your step- 
mother ? I shall come back as soon as possible. 

" We will hand the little girl in it," repUed I, ''bat 
shall / separate from you at a moment, when, per- 
hapsy I may be able to render you some service t 
No, I shall accompany you I " 

The Viking made no reply. We looked round for 
the sledge of my stepmother, and I was seized inth 
anxious gloomy misgivings when we were not able to 
discover it. 

At that instant two double-seated sledges came 
swiftly darting over the ice, from the direction from 
whence the cries proceeded. In the first sate two gen- 
tlemen, who were shouting and making a great noise, 
whose voices, and manner of driving, showed that they 
were not sober. They drove so furiously against our 
horse, that probably some accident would have hap- 
pened, had not Brenner hastily turned it out of their 
way. A dark cloud concealed the moon, and the 
obscure twilight prevented us from distinguishing the 
countenances of the boisterous gentlemen, but, by their 
langu.ige, I fancied I could recognize the llutschcn- 
felts. The otiier sledge halted a moment, and a voice, 
which sounded to me like that of Felix Delplun, 
cried : 

*' Stop, stop ! I hope we have not run over the lad 
yonder ! " 

" Ah, nonsense ! " rejoined the other, who — I would 
lay a wager — was St. Orme. " He has only gotten a 
knock, 1 cnuld swear. Let the accursed urchin roar, 
if it is any fuu to him ; we will drive on. Give the 
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hone the reini, or elie we Rhall be too late, and the 
othenwill monopolize the best of the treat. Hark, he 
it quiet enough now. Let go ! " 

And the sledge whiszed poat us in the direction of the 
city. 

(N.B, The gentlemen I here fancied to recof^ni^c 
had refuted joining our tledge party, under the pretext 
that they already accepted tome previous invitatiun for 
that day.) 

While in the act of setting off in the direction whence 
the criet proceeded, though they grew gradually 
fainter, we perceived that Lcnnartson ulso w<ir steering 
hit course thitherward, and heard Flora anxiously 
exclaiming: 

'* I will be bound that the ice has given way, ami 
wc shall all go down together ! " 

I<ennartson resigned the reins to the Rorvnnt, sprang 
out of the sledge, and called to us to sto]) and take 
liim with us. We drew u]), he sprang on the sledge- 
beam, and we speeded onwards. 

Wc soon arrived at the spot at which a low i)Iaintivc 
nioi'tning w:i8 still audible. The moon revealed to li^Iit 
a singular group. A young lady, in the most elegant 
Hintur attire, with white satin bonnet trinnued with 
roses, was stooping over a meanly dressed lad, whom a 
servant was gently lifting up from the ice ; a tall old 
man with a staif in his hand Ktood near, with bis sight- 
less eyes turned towards the sky. The young l.uly was 
Selma, who having heard the alarm before we did, and 
perceiving all tlie other sledges pass on, had pievailcd 
on her mother to drive straightway in that diiceiion, 
to sec if she could render any assistance. My step- 
mother stopped with her sledge ^. lose to the spct. 
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The old man related the circnmstance of twodtdgi 
having come up so rapidly that he and the boy had nt 
been able to get out of their way ; the first had knocki 
down the boy and the second had passed over him, an 
pursued its course in spite of their cries. The hoaij 
headed old man himself did not appear to have mi 
tained any injury, but the boy was seriously hurt, ai 
after we had bound up his wounds with our pocki 
handkerchiefs, in the best way we coold, Lennartsc 
bore him into my stepmother's sledge, where he vi 
committed to Selma's care. A servant was direcU 
to conduct the blind man to his abode in the ZooL 
gical Garden, but the latter was reluctant to part fim 
his boy — his sole comfort and stay ever since the deal 
of his children, the lad's parents — and therefore o1 
tained permission to take his place beside the coaehiiu 
and to accompany us. 

We all then turned round homewards, and on oi 
way met Flora, who came driving slowly to meet v 
Lennartson resumed his seat again, but I do not thii 
that the journey back was particularly agreeable 
either of them. 

The same evening Lennartson fetched a surgeon 
the boy, and this morning he has been conveyed to d 
hospital. He has received considerable injury, bi 
happily not of a dangerous nature, and will probabi 
in a month be perfectly restored again. In the mei 
time he is the child of Selma's care and mine. 

The Viking and Lennartson have adopted the ol 
man, whose bliudnrss is pronounced to be of suet 
nature as to be capable of cure, by QLeaDS of i 
operation. 

Flora pouts her lips and looks a- wry on the whole i 
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this afiair, and the common interef t which has nriicn 
between Selma and Lennartsoni through their prot/g/f 
while the diaiimilar conduct of the two young ladivs 
on thiM occasion seemed to have made a strong impres- 
sion on Lennartson's mind. 



Pebruary 17th. 

I have tried to sound Felix respecting the ice afTiir 
and its adventures. He pretended to be perfectly ig- 
ntnrant and highly amazed, but a sort of cnibarrabs- 
nent in his manner convinced me that 1 have neither 
done him nor the rest wrong. I have heard from Akc 
Sparrskbid that St. Ormc frequently entices youn;^^ 
people to debauchery, and from drinking to gambling ; 
and in this way wins their money ; and that on the 
day when the sledge excursion took place, he had in- 
vited Felix and his friends to an orgie of the lowest 
description. 

Seriously and cordially, nay with the kindness and 
lympathy of a sister, I now remonstrated with Felix, 
and warned him against this false and dangerous friend. 
I reminded him of his promise to Selma, and what was 
dependent upon it 

He answered me never a word, but his countenance 
bespoke his unhappy state of mind, and he embraced 
the first opportunity to withdraw. 

I fgar — 1 fear it will never be well with him. His 
improved conduct sometime after his interview with 
Selma seems not to have been of long standing, and he 
appears to be so weak that any insinuation of the 
Ilutschcnfelts, such as, " Do not let yourself be talked 
to, Felix, as if you did not know how to act without 
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Other people's teaching. Be a man I ** or their ineer, 
that " he is already uoder petticoat government," is 
sutticient to lead him away into every species of folly. 
The thought has suggested itself to my mind to hare 
a private interview with St. Orme himself, and try to 
call forth the good spirit in him, but — if the wicked 
one should show his teeth at me I However, I will 
K-t this idea digest a little while yet Over has^ words 
seldom fall on good soiL 

February 20tL 

With respect to our children, the one of seven years 
and the other of sixty, things wear a hopeful and glad- 
son^e aspect. The old man has been operated u{K)D, 
and the operation has proved successful and satisfactc^- 
I.enn.irtson was here to-day, and gave us the details of 
the procedure of the case in his usual humorous man- 
v.er. The joy of the old man at being again able to 
behold iheliiTht of the sun and to see his child, at being 
able to work airain, and lay aside his mendicant's stafil 
deeply affected us all. We deliberated on the future 
course to be pursueil in behalf of our children, and una- 
iviincusly avlopted Lennartson's plan. 

Selma has managed to get Flora engaged in the 
atVair, so that she now forms one of the party, and 
seems to be warmly interested in it, that is to say, in 
I cnnarison's presence. 
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Felruary Hi. 
The l>aron has received new marks of honour in 
u^l^And orders. When coming to us this evening 
^ with the latter, Flora evinced great joy at i^ 
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Selma and I congratulated him with the utmost 
iity. Lennartson received Flora's excessive 
stration of Joy coldly, and was altogether not in 
It humour. My stepmother observed this, and 
ly remarked : 

looks as if Lennartson waa at variance ^ith 
> Just when he is the most favoured by it." 
trtunel" aaid Lennartson, with a mclanchuly 

s,*' rejoined my stepmother, ** most men nt 
link it so." 

I," replied Lennartson, while with a kind of 
mfidcncc he seated liiniself beside her, ** thnt is 
y thing which makes uie so dissatisfied, thut 
so frequently regard such things as fortune, and 
aome worth to them, without ever inquiring 
tt they arc a token of merit or have any real 
ancc ; it vexes nie thut such is really the case, 
at I am childish enough not to be altogether 
om such weakness; it actually torments mo. 
e superficiality in life is infectious, and therefore 
to escope it." 

Tely not by rcsig^ning your service ? " inquired 
pmother, with alarm. 

)/' replied Lennartson, " that is quite another 
. I wish to avoid it by penetrating more and 
deeply into life. I well know where I might 
B indifTerent to all mere external ornaments, and 
Lrm and rich in the reward which no human eye 
y a look and silent mark of approbation." 
kd where is thut Dorado?" asked my step* 
', tenderly, and us if she anticipated his reply. 





Wiih a voice renderei] at once ir 
lone by deep feeling, lie laid; 

" I once pOBSeaacd il in the heart o 
might regain il in the boaom ot — m; 
continued, vrith eraphuBiE — "if ihe si 
me— if the should prove to be whi 
and my heart leeki. — Many a one co 
my good fortune and career in life, a 
never yet been happy, nor properly e 
the earliest period of ray youlh 1 " lie 
anchaly tone- 
All this was said in a porlinlly 
my Btepinotlier, who seemed evidently 
some pleasant thingi by nay aCcoaili 
no means in a cheerful voice. 

" I looked at the yamiK ladies. Flor 

and I could . nly surmise that Selms 

on easting a glance at her she rose e 

the room. 

Tlius then I have become acqusii 



biiD additional interest in my eyes. 
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« I loved my affection wnt never reciprocated, 
le by whom I wai loved I could not love in 

But to friendahip, pure, sincere friendship, 1 
ny of my highest joys on earth. A rejected 
ly eaiily become the most faithful friend ; and 
h if not the case, is frequently the fault of my 
• In this instance that shall not be laid to my 

tfaos much I know of my own character. I 
' nothing more grievous than the circuinstRiicc 
squaintanccship, began in cordiality, suddenly 

to bitterness, or feelings of ardour changinp^ 
dnen. Every seed of attachment which tht? 
Rcent One scatters upon earth, is intended by 

developo itself into a plant, and blossom ; is 
d to shoot forth here at his footstool, and to 

one day still more gloriously beside his throne. 
tlvc — if the flower is nipped in the bud, it \h 
wn fault, and to be lamented, 
writing this amid the fragrance of the lilacs 

have received from my friend, and with a heart 

warmly for him. All is serenity and light 
ne. ^ 

Thou comforter of hearts by grief oppreu'd, 
EnllKhtcner of life's olMCuxest hour, 
llonour'd in Earth's first days ; and ever bless'd 
As her supromest boon of worth and power, 
Thou, when the world's foundations erst were laid, 
Thou didst the Maker praise, and Joyful song. 
In glorious concert with creation made, * 
And wrested what to void did onco belong ;— 
Oh, Wiidom ! life's both mom and even star, 
Now can my soul rejoice, thou soughtcst nio 

* l»rov. viii. 30. 
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While darkly wandering fhxn thy patha aflur, 

My heart in transport glowi, filled with the lora of fk 
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liarAld. 

The incorrigible, unfortunate, unlucky, poiaonoa 
and poisoning ladies of the Counsellor of Commeree- 
I would that they sate petrified on the summit of son 
bewitched mountain, and could nev» move foot i 
tongue again. Would that they had already been fizc 
there yesterday ; for then I should not have been oil 
liged to-day to go about with the greatest burden fl 
life, and return without alleviation — then I should nc 
have been obliged to sit here now, and to write in i 
sort of despair, while the tears fall on my paper mor 
copiously than the words I throw upon it, idmostwith 
out seeing them. 

But thus these evil portentous birds came yeiterdi] 
afternoon, and settled down beside my stepmother. 1 
was down stairs with her, and while sitting at a) 
painting, 1 amused myself with observing the moT^ 
ments which were made by the tluree ladies among ou 
near and distant acquaintances. They had akeui 
ran through a long list of — "they suppose," "th' 
say," " they maintain," when Madame P • • wanr 
exclaimed,-- 

" But now for a piece of news which is certa* 
true I Our honoiurable Commodore Brenner is saif 
have met with a refusal last week from the rich wi 
Madame Z * * I I know it from her sister-io 
who told me the whole story. She herself is sai 
to have been disinclined to this union as far as 1 
concerned; but the five step-children are suppc 
have ^^htened her." 
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" Yet, poor man ! " taiil the FriiuItMn. " Uv will not 
find it an eaty matter, with thnt number ofchiliiren, tu 
pick up a wife; at least one with money." 

** Haa Captain Brenner, then, any occanion to liKik 
for money in the choice of a wife ? " inquired I, a in no 
▼ery enviable mood. 

'*Tbat muit always be a point of consideration with 
I man who has to provide for five children, and no pro- 
perty beyond his pay," answered Madame F * * . 
** Brenner's first wife had notliing, and he hiniKelf is 
laid to be not one of the most fnif^l men in the world." 

"Is Madame Z • • a woman of intcjrriiy ?" I 
again intpiircd, and the Frdulein answered,-^ 

*' Well! 1 daresay she is, though she has neither hoad 
Dor heart; but with a beautiful coni]>I('xion, a tine 
figure, and a large allodial estate, such as (juld'i.sa, 
there wants neither head nor heart to fascinate. A 
little vain, a little touched with matrimonial fren/y, 
■he certainly is .... it is an unfortunate ])as.sion — 
the desire of getting married. I sny, with Madame I)e 
Seviune: I shouhl jirefer getting drunk." 

" So Khonid I," said I. " Do the jieople then kiu)w 
it as a posiiivii fact, that Ca])tain Brenner sued for 
Bladame Z * * 's hand last week?" 

"To be sure they do, my dearest friend! Why, I 
had it from the lips of her own sister-in-law. Besides, 
there are documents that can be produced to prove it; 
for the businesss has been transacted tliroti^li the 
medium of letters, reported to be of a very touching 
nature ; for Madame Z • • has wept and fretted day 
and night over them .... so that there has been 
quite a wash of ])ocket handkerchiefs solely on that ac- 
count. But still she took her ])art, and is sakl wow lo 

N 1 
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console herself with the thought of a certain gentleman 
without children. And a-propos ! it is rumoured that 
Captain Brenner derives similar consolation in seeking 
it in the bosom of this family ; nay, it is even asserted 
that Mam'selle Sophia Adcle knows something about 
the affair." 

Blushing like a guilty person, but with tlie pride of 
conscious innocence, I repelled the accusation, and de- 
clared myself entirely ignorant of the matter. And the 
sisters being still bent on teazing me, my stepmother 
said with a graceful dignity, which highly gratified 
me, — 

As Captain Brenner has wooed Madam Z * * so 
recently it would little accord with the respect which 
he entertains for Sophia and with his own character, if 
he had such hasty intentions of suing for her hand. 
Besides this, I am also of opinion that such a match 
would be little suited to Sophia. With so many step- 
children it is no joke. If my Sophia wishes to marry, 
she will not lack opportunity of choosing among — 
hum, — hum, — hum " 

" Oh, of course ! — To be sure ! — when a person 
possesses so many attractions and talents, and property 
into the bargain, there is no lack of any thing ; and 
there is already some talk about a certain Baron and 
Chamberlain, and — will it be deemed premature to 
congratulate 7 " 

I could scarcely make a negative reply, and was 
rejoiced when the valet entered and announced the 
arrival of the carriage ; the ladies of the Counsellor 
of Commerce then took their departure, and my step- 
mother drove out with Flora and SeUna to pay some 
vUita, 
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*' Let no t>ne be admitted I lay, thnt nobody ii at 
home," uid I to the Pbiloeopher (a trusty old servant 
of the family, whose office it is to watch during the 
day half-dormant in the saloon). 

I threw myself into an arm-chair before the piano 
in the ante-chamber, wliere a solitary light was burning 
with a long snuff. It was dark in the room and dark 
also in my souL 

*' It is the fortune, then I — a mere matter of specula- 
tion 1 *' thought I. I felt so grieved in spirit that 1 
could have wept The image of the Viking was 
dimmed in my inmost soul. I beheld it before so pure, 
so noble, so free from every thing mercenary; and 
iu>w!-— But no! — I would not resign myself to the 
thought, which the news 1 hnd j ust heard, excited in 
me. ** Kush 1 hush ! " said I, to theKc tormenting 
B])irits. *' Let me enjoy undisturbed my fuitli in him I 
Leave me in the unmolested possession of my friend 1 
And why, indeed, should I fancy thut he bus any in- 
tention of wooing me? lie intends nothing of the 
kind ; the only thing he seeks in mc is a confidant, 
a friend, a sister ! " 

And then I mustered all the five children before me 
in order to cx])Iain his courtship of Madam Z * *. 

ISeethoven's " Sonate Pathetique " lay on the music- 
desk, and I commenced playing it Its wild Agitato 
subdued the tumult in my mind and calmed my feel- 
ings, they rose on the floods of harmony and broke 
through all impediments to the serious and lovely all- 
euiancipating, all- reconciling solution — the glorious 
Finale. 

I was so deeply absorbed by the music that I heard 
uotir ig of tbt> altercation which in the mcivu iwwo >ni\ 
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passing in the saloon, and which tenninated in the 
Philosopher's opening the door, and with a Toice re- 
sembling that of the Ghost in Hamlet, he exclaimed : 

"Frdulein! Commodore Brenner is in the salooii 
and is determined to have admission. Shall I reqneit 
him to go away t " 

" Did you not tell him that I ordered yoa not to ad- 
roit anybody ? " inquired I. 

" Yes he did ! " here interrrupted the well-kiiowD 
voice, " but I told him I was admitted already ! " 

And with a bound, Brenner stood before me, with 
an outstretched hand, so good-tempered, so glad, lo 
cordial, that 1 almost forgot all the impressions with 
which I had just been conflicting, and felt my heart 
rise in sympathy towards him. 

lie presented a beautiful bouquet, continuing: 

** Only pray do not tell me to go away ! " 

In a melancholy tone, but friendly manner, I 
replied : 

" Oh, no, stay here, my mother will not be long be- 
fore she returns home/' 

" Ah, that docs not concern me much i " said Bren- 
ner. " I wish first to have a word with you alone." 

My heart throbbed with secret anxiety. He looked 
at me, and my countenance might probably betray my 
state of mind, for he suddenly became disquieted, and 
asked me with tenderness and cordiality, <* Whether I 
was unwell ? " 

*' No, I am very well." 

♦* Whether I was vexed ? " 

" Yes, I was, at something I had just heard." 
/* Whether it was any thing that concerned himself? 
irhether he raikUt W cWo^e^ \.o ^^qoawAft ime t " 
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I was lilent. 

'• Shall I tell him all T " thought I. *< But, no ! that 
would be folly, indeed, for he would then think that I 
am in lo?e with him." 

He repeated hit question with increased earnestness. 

" No," rejoined I, at length, " not at present — per- 
haps at some future time." 

'* Was I angry with him ? " 

" Yet — no — ^he must ask no more questions." 

"No more questions!" exclaimed Brenner. He 
was silent for a while, and then proceeded in a low but 
agitated voice : 

" And yet the object of my present call is to ask you 
a serious and very important question, aqueKtionwhich 
has frequently forced itself to my lips, and which I can 
no longer refrain from expressing — a question on which 
the weal or woe of my life depends. I come to ask 
you, Sophia, will you, can you love me ? — I have for a 
long time loved you with unspeakable tciulerncss! 
— Will you accompany me through life, in joy and 
in sorrow t " 

The voice, the expression — even the pressure of tlio 

hand which held mine Oh, what eloquence of the 

heart! And all this he had lust week devoted to 
Madame Z • •! And Madame Z • *, tlu; lady with* 
out head or heart, with a " fair complexion and the 
free estate of Guhlasa," rose like a ghost between 
Brenner and me, and excited indescribable anguish in 
my breast. Oh, had he only been the name to me he 
was a few hours befbrc, how candidly and cordially I 
could have spoken to him. I could have refused his hand 
without wounding his heart ; I could have alienated 
the lover, and yet j)re8crved the friend for cv«r. \\\xt 
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amid (lie darkness which now overspre«d mjr mto 
knew neither him nor myself,— the whole worid 
peared changed. A henumbing coldneu, a gk 
Bltipor took possession of m; entire being. I felt 
self, as it were, transfurnied into a maible itBtoe, 
thus 1 allowed Brenner to talk without undent*D 
him; heard him speak of his children, "a croil 
honour and rejoicing to him who WBiia bIghljfaTO 
in possessing them i" heard him asj, how be mh 
children intended to make me happ; by gratitude 
love i saw him bend his kne« before me, cotgurin] 

move I my look was void of expreMion and fixed 
moveably upon him i yet I felt as if lean gradi 
filled my eyes. He then playfully reproached ml 
"suffering him to remain so long proatrftte before « 
and with a bssly evolution he ttalfd himself at my 
ardently embraced my kneel, and proleiled tba 
would not rise till I had given him my ouenf. 

the point of bending down and of opening my w 
heart to him ; hut at the same instant I heard a bi 
in the saloon, and the voices of leveral pet 
entering. 

By this I was roused to perfect consciousness, 
to the full sense of the bitterness oF my situation. 

" Rise I for heaven's sake rise ! " said I to Brei 
"They are coming!" 

"All the world may comet" answered be, witb 
fiance and ardent affection. " I shall not riie t 
have obtained an answer from you ! " 
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A thought of the nether region roeo in my mind and 
liipered,'^ 

"His object is to overwhelm you— his design to 
mpel you^his aim to be seen here at your feet, so 
to prevent the possibility of your refusing him.'* 
With an expression of haughty indignation in look 
d voice, I sprang up from my seat, and said, — 
" Commodore Brenner, I have done wrong to keep 
u 10 ]ong in suspense. Apologising for this my im« 
ident conduct towards you, I now beg you to hear 
f final reply. T am determined to keep my hand and 
tune independent I do not entertain bo high a re- 
set for any man as to concede to him the right of 
minion over hotli ! " 

Brenner, on his part, had not been dilatory in rising ; 
ile pronouncing my h:irHh reply, ho riveted a look 
1 of unutterable aninzemrnt on me. It seemed as if 
could not ])08sibly conceive what I meant, 
i^heerful voices and the foot8te])8 of several persona 
re approaoliing our door from the saloon ; I slowly 
'anced towards the door leading to Selnia's room, 
re, with my hand on the lock, I turned round aud 
«d on Hrenner. 
le stood immovenblc, with his eyes fixed on mc} 

expression of them 1 cannot describe, still less 
Id I then rightly comprehend it; but I read in them 
eternal farewell. 

fled up into my room, while my mind was assailed 
inexpressible and conflicting feelings. What I then 

most acutely and painfully was that Krenner and 1 
e henceforth parted for ever. I again represented 
ny mind Madame Z * * in all the danger of her 
ion and Brenner's relation to her, in order to ex* 
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i 

plain and exculpate ray conduct — ^bnt then cane 1 
;. remembrance of Brenner's last look, that strange k 

f that penetrated my very heart and soul and all 1 

guilt vanishe d, and I alone was the criminal, the m 
culpable one. 

Amid this conflict, I was intemiped by Sdma, n 
entreated me to come down to the company. I ft 
intended to excuse myself, but on ascertaining tl 
Lennartson was present, a presentiment rose in i 
mind, and I followed her. 
! I was feyerish from mental excitement Soon 1 1 

served that Lennartson's eye was fixed on me wid 
scrutinising expression — soon, also, he was seated 
my side in a *' causevse,** and in a low tone said,^ 

" On coming hither this evening, I found Brenn 
alone in the saloon, and in a strange state of miii 
He neither could nor would give me any explanatifl 
Have you seen him this evening J ** 

"I'ray tell me," said 1 in reply, interrogatiTel 
" whether it is true, what I have recently heard, tfc 
there has been a rumour of a union between BrenB 
and Madame Z * * 1 You are Brenner's friend, a 
must, therefore, know all about it/' 

"That I cannot deny ! ** replied the Raron, sniili' 

** It is true, then, that such a wedding was tal' 
of?" 

*' Yes, it has been talked of." 

*' It seems, then, that he has actually sued for 
hand?" 

" Hem I — That is quite another question," said 
nartson, again smiling. 

" What 1 did ynn not tell mc that there was 
nbout such amanwivil" 
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" Well, and doet it necessarily follow that he msdc 
overtures to her ? " 

" Does it not f ~I thought so. I entreat you do not 
make sport of this affair, but tell me plainly and un- 
reservedly all the circumstanoes ; it is infinitely im- 
portant to me,— more indeed than I can express." 

*' Well, thenl all that I know of the matter is briefly 
tills : that Madame Z * * wished to have Brenner for 
her husband, but that he would not have Iier on any 
account for his wife. A third party had negotiated be- 
tween them, bringing the offer and returning with the 
refusal." 

"Oh heaven I is it possible? — And — pardon me — 
from what authority have you this? From Dreniior 
himself?" 

"No, certainly not ; but from the third party ju»t 
alluded to, who, for a twofold reason, ought to be diH- 
misscd from the office. I am truly glad, Main'Mclle 
Sophia, to be able to give you an explanation on a 
subject respecting which you have been so wrongly in- 
formed. And now, dearest Mam'selle Sophia I allow 
me, as the mutual friend of Brenner and yourself, to 
put a quoHiion to you : What was his singular state of 
mind this evening owing to ? " 

'* To my fault I — my unpardonable fault I "... . I 
could say no more, I was quite confounded. 

Lennartson was silent, and regarded me with his 
grave shrewd eyes. After a short ])au8e he said, in a 
gentle tone of voice and almost smiling countenance,— 

*' I shall probably meet him before night. May I 
be the bearer of any message or compliment from 
you ? " 

*' All, of yi\mt use would iJiat be ? llu cuuwv^l, \\<i 
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ought not to forgive me. We are separated for ever 
tlirough my fault, through my unworthy mistrust. But 
if you think proper, you may communicate to him oar 
present conversation." 

And with this it ended. But now commenced the 
compunction of my conscience. 

Oh, what talisman is there indeed againit the bitter 
crusliing feeling of having been unjust towards a noble* 
minded friend, having cnielly wounded his heart— hif 
dearest feeling, to have destroyed his faith in the 
object of his affection, and blighted his happinent 
And for such an act there can be no consolation ! Oh, 
William Brenner, now I understand the meaning of 
thy look, full of condemnation, full of god-like sorroir 
over me ! But if thou knewest that this iiight I have 
bathed my couch with tears, and yet in the midst of 
my ])ain experienced a proud joy over thee, and 
thanked heaven that I have thy image so brightly 
reposing in my breast, wouldst thou — wouldst thou not 
forgive me I 

1 spent the night without closing an eye, and impa- 
tiently awaited the dawn of morning. I hoped tliat 
with it Lcnnartson would come. The morning came, 
gray and damp cold ; but no Lcnnartson, no little sun- 
beam to shine into my benighted mind. Hour after 
huur passed on ; expectation became insufferable ; 
read I could not, music was a lament, and the most 
friendly expression of sympathy from human creatures 
only increased my anguish. 

Suddenly amid this st«ae of feeling, the Rimple adage 
came into my mind : *' What pains the heel, puins not 
the heart" And instantly " the bewitched mountain"* 

• The iH'wifchuil mountain — B^'svcrshack>>n ; a mountain iQ 
the vicinity of btuckhojiu. 
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me before my imagination and I thou{;ht it woiiM 
lord me particular gratification to ascend it. 

I felt the need of leeking some means for tranqiiillis* 
tg my mind by bodily fatigue and with an advortisir- 
lent from the Journal du Jour in my reticule, I wandercil 
I the fog and cold towards the south, up thir lofty, 
eaven -aspiring mountain, and along the cndlcKs stret-t 
wading to it Our temper of mind often imparts its 
olour to the objects which surround us : but ou tliat 
ay my state of feeling was in deep sympathy with the 
senea which presented themselves to my view. The; 
dvertisement led mc to a dwelling where mould and 
amp covered the walls. No wonder, therefore, that 
ropsy was a tenant there. In the long street, cow 
isting of a number of wretched buildingn, I saw a 
rowd of pale children clothed in tatters, old women 
nd men — living pictiu*e8 of indigence, diMease, and 
lecrepitudc — and beheld misery in all Htages of luim.in 
ifc, and in all shades of grief and woe. 

And among all those living shadows there wan yet 
»robably not one that would have cxelianged Iuh lot 
rith me, could he have seen into my heart. Ah, the 
everest kind of misery is not that which exhibits itH 
ags in the street by day, and passes the night in some 
owly hut. It is that which smiles in elegant society, 
/hich shows to the world a cheerful exterior, while 
frief is gnawing at its heart 

Had I been more cheerful in spirits, I should have 
bought with pleasure on the covered pitciierK in many 
I hand, and on the warm Houp whicii charity ])ri>])an.'H 
It a never-extin<>;uiKhed fire, and which tlu>Me poor 
)cople now curried home still smoking hot iur llicir 
dinners. 
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On my return home I was in hopes of obtainiiig 
some word or intelligence; but no, nothing. Sovf 
hours have now elapsed ; perhaps Lennartson wili 
come in the evening. 

Eveningi 
No i he did not come. By intrigue I have procured 
some tidings respecting Brenner. He never went hem 
last night, 

KuchSd. 

Another sleepless night Another morning come. 
Whither shall I go to-day ? 

" When woman is no longer her own friend, shegoefl 
to her brother, who is so still, that he may pour the 
balm of consolation into her drooping spirits, and 
quicken her by his cheering influence." 

These words of Jean Paul inspired me with a desire 
to go to my Selma ; but I felt ashamed of the confessions 
which I had to make. At that moment she came to me 
witii her beautiful eyes full of tender inquiry and heart- 
felt concern. I was constrained to open my heart to 
her. And how tenderly did she console me, howwannly 
did she defend me against my self-accusations, and boW 
clearly did she foresee the hour of reconciliation ! Abf 
I dare not venture to hope for it ! Did I but know 
how it is now with him, what are his present feelings 
towards me. 

In the Evening. 
Now I know. Lennartson came to our house in the 
afternoon, but not in the best spirits. 
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nd well indeed that he did come. To have endured 

lother night, would have been a hard matter tbr 

To my look of inquiry he immediately responded, 

ng: 

I have seen Brenner just now, and communicated 

im .the purport of our last interview." 
Well, and what did he sayt" asked I, almost 
ithleaa. 

He Bud that he himself surmised a misunderstand- 
of some kind was the cause o f of what he did 

say." 

And, nothing besides ? " 

He added : ' If any one had told mc any thing bad 
,er, I should not have believed it' " 
And was that a]l t Did ho not say any thing more 
ut this affair 7 *' 

' No ! '* rejoined Lennartson, with evident emotion, 
ut it was obvious that he had suffered, and is still 
ering greatly in mind. What unhappy niisunder- 
iding has brought you into a state of discord, and 

ided two beings who, I thought but you arc not 

ted yet! It is impossible! I know ISrenncr's 

rt Commission me with a word, a cordial word to 

I — let me lead him to your feet" 

' Impossible! I beseech you take no further stop 

he affair. You yourself would not desire it, if you 

>w alL Tell mc only, do you think Urenncr cuter- 

H any ill-will towards me ? *' 

' Resentment is a feeling which has no ])Incc in 

!nner*s breast, least of all against you. What he 

tressed about you he said with seriousness, and in 

spirit of tender affection." 

* I may hope then, 1 suppose, that he docs not dc- 
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test me. Well, that is a groat point in favour of tiie 
case. I feel sincerely thankful to you for your kind* 
ness." 

" Rather thank me by making me the messenger of i 
word of comfort to my friend. He looked to me, as if 
he had not slept, nor would be able to sleep for some 
nights to come." 

" Tell him, if you think proper, that I have bad as 

little rest since and now let us not talk any more 

about this subject It is one of those which must en- 
tirely depend on the guidance of Providence." 

Lennartson then bowed with profound seriousness, 
and, observing my tears, he took my hand, and said some 
gentle words with the voice of an angel to me. Oh, 
what a good, kind-hearted man he is, too I 

It is almost midnight. I am much calmer. I hare 
been relieved from painful suspense. There is an end, 
it seems, to this friendship, which has been such an 
abundant source of plcisure to me — which ought to have 
extended to eternity — terminated by my own fault 

I found a precious pearl in the stream of life, and 
cast it heedlessly away. I did not deserve it 

*^ If any one had told me any thing bad of her, I 
should not have believed it" What crushing repeal 
for me in these affectionate words ! 

But all this I fully deserve, and, therefore, I will 
bear it without complaining. Sleep this night 1 
cannot, nor probably for several nights. But this is of 
no consequence, if I only knew that he would enjoy re- 
pose. 

The elements without arc in a state of agitatioiL The 
clouds, chased by the northwind, rush on over the lofty 
towers of the palace. The lamps on the bridge, and ou 
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.re flickering, their reflection quivcn on the 
'aten, while one after the other it ex- 
by the storm. Poor, glimmering limpi, 
:1 



March 7th. 

' haa aet out on an expedition to acvcral 
owna of Sweden ou aflaira of the fleet lie 
way aome wecka. lliat ia good, 
it ia cold — a clear aky and froaty air. The 
white and atill on the ice of the " Knight'a 
the aouthern mountaina— still and cold aa 
:e. Would that it lay thus upon my heart. 
I would not desire it. lie still is st^ffering, 
1 myself too much ou my ))hilo8ophy, on my 
nd prudence, and am — punished for it. Uurn, 
holy pain, purifying fire, burn to the very 
fiahueaa and vanity. Burn and conaumc 1 



In the Evening, 
ivercomc these sufferings that I can feci ; I 
lount them, for I have had a clear inward 
3nt that he has forgiven me, that his feelings 
icnts towards me are merciful. And for the 
[ feci the need of the compassion and sym- 
1 fellow-creature. Such presentiments of 
1 state of persona dear to me, I have fre- 
ad, both of a fHVourable as well ns inaus- 
iture, and never yet hnvc they deceived me. 
ling which unites me and Hrcnner is really 
ordinary kind, still less can it be annihilated 
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and absurd tnipicion. Selma bean all tliis with unex- 
ampled gentleneu, but her cheerful voice is heard no 
more, and her light floating gait growi more and more 
■edate. 

Yesterday I poured out before her the cup of my 
indignation against Flora. 

" Forgive her i " entreated Selma, with her charming 
eyes full of tears : ** she herself indeed is so little 
happy ! " 

And that is true enough. My stepmother, who docs 
not understand Flora's real condition, but likes to sec 
every one about her gay and happy, tries to cheer her 
spirits by all sorts of dissipations and pleasures ; but 
these seem to have lost all influence over her at pre- 
sent, while her evil demon continues to gain deeper 
hold on her life. 

The evening before last, after some visitors had with- 
drawn, and we, the ladies of the family, wire left alone 
with St. Orme, Flora stood a long time nbsorhed in the 
contemplation of the portrait of Beatrice Ceiici. 

" Do you intend copying that lady that you contem- 
plate her so minutely ? " asked St. Ormc, in his un- 
pleasant, scornful tone. 

" Perhaps ! " replied Flora, in a voice which sounded 
almost unearthly. She then continued in an altered 
tone: 

" I only endeavoured to realise to myself what must 
have been her state of mind." 

" Prior or subsequent to the murder of her fatlicr ? " 
asked St. Orme, as before. 

"Subsequently," answered Flora. " liar prior state 
—that I understand, that I know." 

o 2 
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" Dear mc, my sweet Flora," said my stepmotheri 
" how can you dive into such horrible thoughts t " 

"Yes, I can and do/' replied Fioni. **She had 
tried every thing, every thing, St. Orme, to bunt 
asunder the fetter of her unhappy situation : her tor- 
mentor would not set her free ; riie was driven to the 
extreme of exasperation, to despair .... in short, I 
cuinprehend the feeling which prompted her deed. But 
after it, after . , .** 

** Well," interrupted St Orme, " after ita perpetration 
she could think about preparing for death, the scaffold, 
and the executioner." 

*' It is related of her," continued Flora, " that it the 
moment she was going to her death, at the moment 
she was to ascend the scaffold, her lips poured fc^ba 
stream of joyful thanksgiving, so full of what is most 
exalted and noble in the human breast, that those who 
sliould have administered consolation to her were 
struok mute, and their compassion was changed into 
admiration. It is said that her beauty never was mora 
touching, or the glance of her eye more radiant, than in 
the liour in which she — a contrite but redeemed sinner 
■ — went to meet her death, free and triumphant. This 
ilues not by any means surprise me. But I should like 
to know what the feeling is — ah, I should like to know 
what it is-— to be free — free and happy 1 I should like 
to know what the feeling, I should like to know what 
the sensation is, I should like to know how . . . ." 

I'lora loudly repeated these words several times, as 
if in a state of phrensy, and then suddenly fell to the 
ground in a swoon. 

Our consternation was great Flora was borne into 
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Selma't room, where our care and attention noon re- 
stored her to life, but only to lee her lapse into a n 
hyiterical state, from which the did not recover until 
several hours after, when she sunk into a quiet slumber. 

On her waking again, it was night She lay still, 
her eyes fixed on the picture of Virginia, which hung 
at the foot of Selma's bed, (on which Flora lay,) niid 
said half- aloud to herself: 

" She, too, was ft beau ti fill and unhappy creature ; 
she, too, died in the bloom of her youth, broken- 
hearted. But she, like many a woman, died crushed 
by inward sorrow, died without glory, without revenge. 
Beatrice was the happiest of the two." 

" That is known alone to the Eternal Judj^o," snid I, 
with a gentle voice. 

" Yes, what do we know t " continued Flora. " I 
know nothing but that I am more unhappy th:in both 
of them. It is strange, but for some time pnst the 
thought of a sanguinary deed — a murder, for iiiHtaiiru 
—has had sometliing refreshing in it. There niuKt he 
a great change in the mind of one who is brought to 
commit any horrible deed — a something that bars tiie 
way of retreat against him, that admits of no uncer- 
tainty, precludes all fear, shuts out all hope. IMien, 
indeed, the juggling spirit may depart, and man come 
to the full consciousness of himself. The I)eart, indeed, 
may grow calm and cool when the hour of dcith draws 
nigh, and all upon earth is past ; then fcelin^K may 
arise — feelings of resignation, of contrition, and then 
an angel from heaven may even come and kindle a 
light in the benighted soul ero it leaves the dyinpf 
body. But then comes death I — to die, to be laid in 
the cold, black earth, to moulder, to tutu \o ^.Vw^sil, ^^.^ W 
uvdtha upon by the feet of maix • . . . \\oo\ "^^o^vv^iV 
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I will not die, no ! Why is it so dark here f Why do 
you let me lie here as in a tomb ? Give me m<H!e light 1 
And Selnia — where is she ? She used to love me; but 
I suppose she has forsaken me like all the rest I " 

" Never, never I " answered a voice full of affection ; 
and from the depth of the alcove on the other tide of 
Flora's pillow, Selma's beautiful form, vested in white, 
slowly raised itself up. She took Flora's hands between 
her own, and entreated, with tears : 

" Oh ! Flora ! Flora ! if you still love me, hear my 
request. You have grown more unlike yourself every 
day : some heavy secret presses on your heart, which 
makes you unhappy.'* 

" O Flora, Flora 1 tell us what it is ; tell us all and 
every thing. You know that we love you I How could 
it be possible that we should want the means of con- 
soling and calming you. Ah, entrust yourself wholly 
to us. You will feel yourself free as soon as you open 
your heart, as soon as your case is clearly known to 
those who love vou." 

" Clearly ! " exclaimed Flora. " And if by opening 
my heart f should only appear darker than before ? 
Selma, how would you beiir that? '* 

'* Ail, I can bear every thing except seeing you so 
altered and unhappy as you are !" 

" You think so," said Flora ; " but you are deceived. 
You are one of those good and modest creatures wh 
abhor every thing extraordinary and eccentric, becauf 
they consider it wicked : because they do not undt: 
stand it. They cannot look steadily in the face witlu 
trembling; they cannot love without illusions; tl 
have not the strength to ... . but forgive me. I 

be banh ; I myself stand in need of assistance 
mnce, liciaedy the evU ^ou c9tSvsiQX.t ^%Via» 
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oan any other creature; but you may calm tlic conflict. 
And now-^will you read Bomething to me, something 
that will tranquillize my spirit f what have you there T 
A book of Psalmi ! — Read some portions of them, if 
you will — it is a long time since I have read any thing 
of that kind." 

On leaving the two young friends, I heard Selma 
read in a voice to which she in vain endeavoured to 
impart firmness,— 

*' Peace now extendeth over all the earth." 

The day following Flora was better; but Selma's ap- 
pearance bore traces of a deep dejection of mind. I 
proposed to her to take a walk to the Museum after 
breakfast to see some statues which had lately arrived. 
She gladly consented; and that Flora declined the 
invitation to accompany us was by no means unplea- 
sant to me. 

We had not been long among the noble works of art, 
when I perceived Ehrensvard's young pupil become 
cheerful, and the burden that oppressed her spirits 
gradually remove in the contemplation of the beautiful 
and sublirae. I acknowledged, with joy, how a mind 
sensible to the beauties of art or nature can set us free 
from the tortures arising from the pressure of circum- 
stances, and by the sensibility of the heart. Yet this 
remedy is not efficacious in all instances, and still less 
ought it to be so. There are sufferings which are more 
elevating than all enjoyment ; I mean, nobler. These 
ought not to be avoided ; but they may be softened. 
Tlie chrysalis of sulTering even may receive wings, 
may fiy in the night, be lightened by its stars, and 
bathe in its dew. 
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A deeply irradiated melancholy took the place of the 
troubled dejected expression of Selma*8 countenance, 
as my observations induced her to think and give utter- 
ance to her sentiments. 

At sight of the statue of " Niobe/' I expreaaed my 
opinion that she appeared tome too apathetic ; I wislied 
to sec more despair, more indignation in her counte- 
nance. "^ 

" She combats with higher powers,'* answered Sel- 
ma. " Neither revenge nor hope are possible to her. 
Besides it is the first time she has known misfcMtune, 
and it comes upon her so suddenly, so mightily as to 
overwhelm her ; she docs not attain to the extremity 
of suffering ere she becomes paralysed. Look I take a 
view of her from this side — notice the expression of 
quivering pain about her lips ! It seems that it needs 
but another moment, anotlier dart, and her sufFeriogs 
are at an end ! She is turned into stone.'' 

I looked at Sclma — there was a remarkable resem- 
blance at that moment between Niobe's expression 
and hers ; I fancied as if she also would thus suffer, 
and thus be petrified But heaven preserve my young 
sister ! 

At the antique head of Zeno I observed,^ 

" Do you not discern in this expression of countc 
nance a prototype of Christianity ? " 

** Yes," she replied ; " it expresses self-denial, b 
without exaltation." 

" She will not turn to stone like Niobe ! " though 
again, while casting a glance at her countenance bea 
ing with mind. " She will effect her own deliverance 
conquer. The sylphide will not lose lier wings for loi 

'"- *i»«.ii heard somebody whispering close to us 
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** Lientemmt Thure will not attend the bnll thiR 
erening. It really ii proToking t " 

" Nor Von Bure, the royal lecretary, cither ; nnd yrt 
lie promiaed me that he would come on my account. 
But one can never place any de|>end>ince on ^fii- 
tlemen. He had ai good as engaged me for the Krnt 
waits. The next time he comcH, and shows mc any of 
hit ciTilities, I shall not be very gracious to him." 

" YeSy to all appearance, you seem to have nia(I(> >i 
conquest Does not that marble head there appear to 
yoo to be like Von Bure? Do.you know what pretty 
thing he said to mclnst evening? " 

This communication was made in so low a tone that 
I did not hear it. We had already recogniKcd Ililila 
and Thilda Anprcl, who were standing brt'ore the biiKt 
of Septimus Scvrrus, complaining of tlu'ir lov(T^. 
Tliey then caught sight of us, and we mutually saluted 
each other. 

As it began to grow cold in the Statue Gallery, I 
proposed a walk to the Zoological Ciardcns, over tlio 
Ship's -holm, and asked the Angels if they would Join 
us, who replied : 

** We would certainly have felt great pleasure — but 
— four ladies without a gentleman — that would never 
do ! " 

Selma and I assured them lau|^hing, that it would 
do extremely well, especially if we went two and two : 
and we marched oflf, each with an Angel at her side, 
and were any thing but amused. 

Arriving at the Zoological Gardens, wu encountered 
Madam Kittersviird and her daughter. They met uh 
so warm-heartedly and were so cheerful, tbnt it^.ilitfcted 
ua. Madam Uittersviird was considerably improved iu 
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At a hint from ber mother HellfKd invited the two 
ingrelfl, together with the rest of the company, to walk 
lome with her and take a cup of chocolate in the 
thadow of her hyacinthi. The Angeli declined the 
Hendly invitation with conntenancei expressive of 
tztreme ill-humoar{ but Selma, young Sparrakold, 
ind I, accepted it with pleasure. 

In the shade of Hellfrid's fragrant hyacinths we 
mjoyed some excellent chocolatCt and carried on a 
ively and interesting conversation on the best ways of 
mproving and employing life and time. 

No one was more delightful to listen to on that oc- 
iasion than the good old lady, to whom life is still so 
ibundant with enjoyment and so full of interest, thnt 
ihe ordert her servant to call her every morning at six 
»'clock, for fear of wasting some of those precious 
lours which fly too fast for her. 

Young Sparrskold asserted playfully, that it would 
ie much better to sleep, and kissed her hand at the 
lame time, with filial, nay, almost child-like tenderness. 

Hellfrid regarded both with tearful eyes. 

A shocking catastrophe changed this scciie of affcc* 
;ion and comfort into one of terror and alarm. A 
lollow report of a pistol ^shot was suddenly heard, ap- 
(Nurently proceeding from the room under us. Sparrs- 
kold started from his seat. 

** That was in Captain Rumler's room," exclaimed 
le, and rushed out of the apartment, as if seized with 
I horrible misgiving. 

About a quarter of an hour after, he came back with 
m extremely pallid countenance. 

'Captain Rumler has shot himself," said he : " the 
rital spark had already fled when I arrived." 
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The embarrassment of his peeuniarj « lfcmnit i iK» i| 
and his inclination for strong liquors, had, for lonetime 
past, been a topic of conversation $ be seemed to hvn 
gradually undermined his conatitatioii, and to hum 
laboured at bis own ruin, which was now aceomplKriied 
by an awful suicide. 

Excited and saddened by this oocorrencey we sepa- 
rated from each other. 

" He was one of Felix's intimate acquaintsnces,'* 

said Selma, on our way home. " I only hope he may 
not " 

She did not finish her sentence. 
It was distressing intelligence with which we weie 
now about to surprise my stepmother. 



March 13th. 

The report of Captain Rumler's unhappy end rapidly 
spread through the city. The ladies of the Chamber of 
Commerce gave us a proof of it to-day. 

" They say that he had made so free with the mone; 
of the regiment, that he was no longer able to conces 
it, and would not survive his disgrace. Another your 
gentleman, the son of wealthy parents, and implicated 
the affair of Rumler, had fled." 

** It is said that many more occurrences of a aim' 
kind will shortly follow." 

Out of misfortune, a fortunate circumstance 
after all, arisen. Ake Sparrskold is next in ran 
Rumler, and will be appointed to the command € 
company. Nothing now stands in the way of his ' 
with Hellfrid, and the happiness of this wholo far 
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March 1 4 th. 

" The Ruttohenfelta alio have taken themielvet off. 
UeaTen preaeire Felix." 

With theie words my stepmother came to us this 
nooDy and was so dejected hj the news, and so troubled 
about the consequences, that she forgot all thoughts of 
surprising me, and all her Mettemich airs. 

Among the list of those who haTC fled for debt, tlie 
Messrs, BrsTander are also mentioned — the same 
brothers who, at the New Year's Assembly, talked so 
frequently about the ** devil fetcliing them." 



March 15th. 

** Has Felix been here? Do you know any thing of 
him ? " was Lennartson's inquiry to-day, almost the 
very moment he entered the room t and when we re- 
plied in the negative, it appeared to be a matter of 
grievous disappointment to him, though he endeavoured 
to conceal it. 

St Orme, the Chamberlain, and several other gentle- 
men, including the Baron, were here at noon, when tho 
conversation soon turned on the llutschenfolts set, who 
luul partly taken to flight, and in part were ready to fly. 
The names of a number of people were then mentioned, 
whom they had defrauded and robbed out of their littlo 
fortunes, families whom they had plunged into the 
deepest distress, mothers, brides, whose ho[)e8 were 
blasted, and ftiture prospects darkened. The venerable 
old father of one of the fugitives had been struck with 
paralysis from grief — but it would occupy too much 
time and space to give a circumstantial account of all the 
calamitous cases which are now cursorily s^iokcn uf« 
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Lcnnartson was silent all the while, hut I gave Tern 
to my heart by several strong expressiona. 

St. Ormei who always places himself in oppodtioi 
to me, shrugged his shoulders at ** the tragic manner' 
with which people take things of such common occur 
rencc, and the great ado they make about the youthfu 
errors of some rash young men. He, for his part 
sincerely pities them, but he would not condemn an; 
one. We ought not to be too severe against youth 
They must have time to cool the ardour and buoyanc 
of their spirits, and then there is no fear of their re 
turn to thoughtfulness and discretion. 

** That is very fine indeed," observed the Chamber 
lain, in a subtle voice and keen satire ; " and t, form] 
part, intend always to say ' the blessed Rumler/ thoog' 
I would not exactly take an oath that the bless 
Rumler is really blessed. It is my belief, howev 
that we are bound to pay our debts, and live sobc 
and decently in the world ; and, moreover, that it d 
be rather a venturesome thing to go into the other, 
Rum — like — * the blessed Rumler.' " 

Lcnnartson then took up the matter; and fix' 
oalm firm look on St Orme, he very seriously an 
verted upon the conduct which had just been de» 
and the sentiments which were held to be so in 
He pointed out their influence on society in ge 
he pictured a people in their decline — laxity ' 
ciple; its pernicious root — inordinate cravi 
enjoyment, excess of levity — the inviolabili 
oath totally disregarded, order and integrity 
and with them confidence, security, kind of 
all ))ure, all generous feelings, all human tie 
"•"/i/jf /leaJth and fresh joy of life fled fore 
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it WM with the nationt of old when advancing towards 
their dinolution— towards a disgraceful lingering 
death— a spectacle for compassion and contempt ; and 
thus it would be with us also if we did not seize with 
seriousness on life and ourselves. 

** I wish," continued Lennartson, while his eyes 
flashed and his words issued like thunder from his lips, — 
** I wish that all honest men, the better class of society, 
would brand with abhorrence and contempt those liber- 
tines, those young deceivers who sacrifice all for the gra- 
tification of their wretched passions. I know but one 
character more culpable and despicable than these, 
and that is fie— who under the semblance of prudence 
poisons their principles, and under the show of friend- 
ship seduces to misery, making them the instruments 
and victims of his selfishness and of his base schemes { 
in short — the serpent* of society, the calculating se- 
ducer I *' 

Whether was it Lennartson's intention to hurl a 
thunderbolt at St Orme with these words ; or was it the 
evil conscience of the latter smote him ? Certain it is, 
that I saw him for the first time lose his scornful assur- 
ance, and filled with confusion and dismay. The 
blood forsook his cheek ; he attempted to speak, but 
his voice failed him ; he tried to smile, but his thin 
lips quivered with a convulsive motion. 

Flora contemplated him with astonishment, and a 
sortof enjojrment. She seemed to delight in his hu- 
miliation and torture. She smiled — malignantly. A 
deathly silence ensued at the table; and when my 

* In the original there Is a pun here on the name of St. Onn«i| 
serpent in Swedish belug " ormen.*' 
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Stepmother suddenly made a motion to rise, though the 
dessert had not been touched, we all cheerfully followed 
her example. 

St. Orme soon recovered himself: he was shordy 
after heard laughing and jesting with the Chamberiain; 
but tlie tones of mirth from him sounded unnatural 
lie then left the company, casting a malicious poisoD- 
ous look at Lcnnartson. 

After our guests had vnthdrawn, we were all highly 
dt^onccrtcd. I endeavoured to attract my stepmo- 
ther's attention by some " question of the day," but it 
did not succeed. 

Better success, however, attended the Ladies of Com- 
merce, who came laden with news, and as eager to 
communicate as we were to hear. It related chiefly to 
the llutschenfelt party, and the confusion and misery 
which the fugitives had left behind them. The causes 
also of the ruin of these young men were likewise 
spoken of; and among these injudicious parents, bad 
examples, and want of vigilant care in youth. 

With all these sad stories, Madame and Mademoi- 
selle P * * helped us to get over the long evening. 

During this interval two messengers had been dis 
patched to inquire after Felix, but had not found hir 
at home. 

On separating for the night, Selma and I, as we wt 
frequently wont to do, remained yet awhile ami 
the pictures in the inner apartment, contenipla' 
them by the soft light of the lamp. Selma stood a ' 
time before a picture, after Guido Iteni, which n 
sents St. Michael, who with the flames of wrath i 
divinely beautiful countenance, sets his foot upc 
"• of Satan, and pieicca him with his lance. 
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** Why does my Selma gaze to long at this picture? " 
asked I, joining her. *' There is a something very 
awfiil about it" 

" But something very grand also," replied she. "It 
is easy to understand what holy indignation is. Look 
at St Michael's countenance! Tell me, docs it not 
remind one of—does it not resemble . . . ." 
Selma checked herself, and blushed in confusion. 
** Lennartson, you mean, as we saw him this eve- 
ning," said I, finishing the sentence; and Sclma's looks 
told me that I had expressed her thoughts. 

At that moment we were interrupted by some one 
who opened the door leading from the saloon. It was 
the figure of a man wrapped in a wide mantle, which 
on his entering he dropped, and we recognised Felix 
Delphin« 

But oh, how altered he was I His pale, disfigured 

countenance wore scarcely a trait of its former beauty. 

** Selma," said he, in a hoarse, agitated voice, ** do 

not be afraid of me. I only wish to say farewell to you 

before I . . . ." 

'* Before what, Felix?" 

** Before I leave you and Sweden for ever. Oh, Sclma, 
I wished to see you once more, to entreat you to think 
of me, and to pray for me when I am far away from 
you." 
" Felix, why must you go away ? " 
" Because I am — ruined, ruined by my weakness, 
my folly I Fortune, health, honour — all arc lost; I 
cannot, I will not here survive my disgrace." 

" But is there no remedy ? Cannot Lennartson — " 

** No ; once before he rescued me from the hands of 

the usurer. I then gave him my word of honour never 

Y 
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to fall into such again ; but thix I have broken. I 
would rather die thau meet his look." 

" But I and Flora, we are your nearest relativee, and 
not without some valuables." 

'* Hush, good angel 1 I am not funk deep enough 
yet to accept favours of ... . Besides, of what use 
would it be ? Oh, Selma I all matters between us must 
notV have an end. Here, take back your ring ; 1 am 
not worthy of you. Crave Lennartson's pardon for me. 
Ileincmber me to Flora. May she be worthy of bim. 
And you, good angel — heaven bless you ! Farewell!'* 

He kissed the hem of her dress, and was on the 
point of rushing out of the room, when he was pre- 
/ented by a man who intercepted his way, seized him 
ly the arm, exclaiming, with sternness : 

" Where are you going to, Felix? " 

It was Lennartson. Felix gasped for breath; the 
At'Xt moment he made a violent effort to tear himself 
away and to e:>cape. But the Baron held him in the 
grasp of his powerful hand, and said, in a serious tone 
of voice : 

" Be quiet, young man ! No nonsense I Do you 
wish 10 make yourself a spectacle to the people outside. 
iiooides this will avail you nothing. You must follow 
nie ! " 

"You will dishonour me," stammered Felij;, pale 
with impotent rage. 

*< You will dishonour yoursclft but / will save you 
even in spite of your own will," said LenuarUion. 

" It is too late," exclaimed Felix. 

'* It is not too late," answered Lennartson. " I know 

all about you, and I promise to extricate you ; but I 

demand one thing on your part, and that is — that at 
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this moment you bind yourself entirely and unreserv- 
edly to take no itep without my knowiodge, but obey 
nie in all things. My first injunction, tlicn, is that you 
now very quietly follow mc to my carringe, which is 
waiting at the door." 

Lennartson had said all this in a low tone of voice, 
as if intending to be heard by Felix only ; but the 
strong emphasis he gave to his words made us not lose 
a single one of them, though standing at some distance. 
Felix seemed annihilated ; his will was subdued by a 
mightier than himself, but he could not sustain him- 
self. Almost fainting, he leant against the wall. 

** Lean on me," said Lennartson, quickly, with a gen- 
tle and tender voice, taking the young man in his arms. 
" Why do you fear ? Am I not your friend — your 
fatherly friend? Trust to me! Come! be a man. 
Think of the eyes that are now looking upon you. 
Come I " 

At these words Felix took courage, and said, in a 
soft tone : 

*' Do with me as you please. I am willing to obey. 

Lennartson, seeing him stagger, took him by the 
arm, motioned to us kindly as we were approacliing to 
render assistance, to keep off, and, conducted tlie young 
man away, with a look at us, that said : 

•* Make yourselves easy I " 

Selma, with agitated feelings, threw herself into my 
arms. I did not leave her that night, wiiich we both 
passed without sleep, and I have written this iu her 
bed-room. 



Y 1 



Felix ii ill, but— M thef koore u>— n 
omly. He hai beeo bled : and LamartMni 
liim tbewliole nigbt. Flora hujtut rctunw 
brotlier, »nd I rejtace to aee her really ai 
troubled at hU candilioii. 



latha. 

Lennartson liai juit been here, bo full of I 
ao comforting. Felix's affain are not ao ba 
he himself imagined. A audden demand u] 
hii creditors — Mho had been alarmed by tb 
Ilia friends — their threats, at a monieiit wb 
entirely without money, and his ignorance 
■tate of bia concerna, had occauoned his d 
Lennartson is quite sure of bis being able i 
liini out of this em banaumeDt, although the 
difflcultiei in the way that will have to be 

On expressing our regret at the troul 
which tbis nrelchedly complicated afis 
liini be mildly said : 

" May Felix only be led to profit bj 
and 1 will then not complain of what ' 



Baying theie words, Selma turned, a 
to Lennartson, while Iter eyes sparkl 
of tears. Heaeemed lurprised, andb 

" Such norda from Fraalfin Selit 
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themf But 1 gladly wish, I sincerely Aish, I could in 
any way contribute to make you happy 1 " 

Tliere was melancholy mingled with the conlialiry 
with which he spoke these words, while he took hold 
of Selma's hand, and looked penetratingly into her 
eyes. But her eyelids quickly sank beneath his search- 
ing, tender gaze ; she grew pale, and retreated. 

At this instant Flora entered, and cast a look full of 
burning Jealousy on both. Selma hastily drew back ; 
Lennartion became silent and absent, and soon went 
away. 

Flora then turned to Selma, and said, pointedly : 

"That was a most touching scene indeed that I dis- 
turbed! May one be allowed to know what tender 
efiVwions took place here? No answer? This looks, 
I do declare, as if you were all in a conspiracy againsi 
met Selma blushes like a criminal. You, Selma, you 
too, against me 1 Well, then, I do indeed stand nlonc, 
forsaken " 

" Flora 1 Flora ! cease from such language, if you do 
not wish to kill me 1 '* exclaimed Selma, with an expres- 
sion of the most violent pain, and ran oat of the room. 

'' Flora ! ** said I, " you are really not worthy of a 
friend, such as Selma.'* 

** Let me alone 1" replied she; ** I do not care for 
the whole world ! " 

I followed Selma, and found her in her chamber, 
prostrate on her knees, with her face concealed in her 
hands. 

" Selma 1 " I entreated, "do not take Flora's absurd 
words to heart Your own conscience bears you testi- 
mony, and we all know how innocent you are." 

** No, no " exclaimed she, with vehement emotioiu 
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" I am no longer innoeent Oh, BayhfaJ .bM'i 
which makes me unhappy. I an 



towards her. Ah t I now begin to b««QMaia«rf k 

Innocent f yes, wiA regwrd to dasign aad wha^ik^ 
not as to feelings, or prifala dumghlfc Qk, UJ/M 
I am guilty." 

'< That you are notfeaid Iwitkeoaftdene^aalAP 
employed all my eloquence to leooncjle llio jwrn^J^A 
with herselt I made it clear to her ChatifcsWP 
wish whatever to lever the ties b ct ifo en Trmaatwi 
Flora, nay, that she would e^en sacrifice her om.hf* 
piness to promote theirs This Selma was Mgd^ 
admit, and then lifted up her head again. I dualdi 
her that an affection like hers to a man of LennirtMini 
character was not a feeling of which one aseibt 
ashamed. On the contrary, it was both nohk asdtf- 
nobling. And at last I hit upon the happy tboo^if 
representing myself as a riYid of Flora's, hot a ch^ 
destine one, as no noble, womanly heart could 
indifferent to manly worth and manly amiability 
his ; and on this ground I gave myself full 
to love Lennartson. 

Selma could not refrain from smiling at tfais,wlul> 
with suffused tears she threw her arms round my neck. 
I left her, in some measure reconciled to henri^t* 
seek Flora, who in the mean time had retired to her 
own room. 

On entering it, I saw her hastily conceal in her bMsa 
a small white bottle which she held in her hand! i*' 
and white alternated in her cheeks. Perceifiof Ixr 
extremely unhappy state of mind, I spoke kindly tohet 
spoke of Selma's purity and tenderness, and of iJl n* 
wishes to see Flora i^eaceful and happy. I caitlialif 
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Mted her to meet us with similar fuclingR, and 

iiih confidence in us. 

ion listened to me with downcast countenance ; all 

lee she exclaimed vehemently : 

Sophia I I am at times dreadfully unhappy, i am 

d of myself. Sometimes I feci ns if I wcro cn|>nl)h; 

(ly thing to make an end — an end ! Yes, if tlicn it 

an €nd — an end for ever t But I know, or ratlu-r 
tr, what may come hereafter 1 Ah, how grievous, 
there is no total annihilation I I am so weary ! — If 
entertain any benevolent sentiment towards mc, do 
eave me much alone; I cannot answer for my 
uct How the sun shines on the snow, as if rhcn* 

no conflision and darkness in the world! N(» 
er ! — Will you go with me to tbc unknown ? IVr- 
she may have a balmy word to soothe my spirits." 
was willing and soon ready. We wont -, but om 
oaching the house of the unknown, we observed a 
)W track of fresh pine-branches strewed u])on tlx' 
ff which led to her door. We found it locked. Tlie 
30wn had the day before gone to the churchyard 
>lna, 

*' Where, numbered among the dead, 
She rests beneath the pine-grove shade. 

rhis door closed against me, too,'* said Flora, in a 
al tone, as we took our way home. But i\ow (ho 
-gates of my eloquence opened; and wiih (ho 
ty desire to comfort Flora, and under the powerfu! 
ence of all that life possessed of great and good, 
ed many things — well, I think. But in this wo arc 
ys ready to flatter ourselves. Altogether, however, 
endeavours were not abortive, for Flora listened t * 
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as if she tofpeeted me of exciting commotions in the 
house. 

Felix, in the mean time, has recovered, but his health 
appears to be undermined by his dissipated habits. He 
rallies but slowly. Lennartson endeavours to revive 
his spirits and cheer his mind. He frequently spends 
his evenings in reading Sir Walter Scott's novels to 
him. 

It is a true remark : " Nobody is so good as the 
strong-minded/*' ^ 

March 25th. 

A litUe Joy. «Ake SparrskSld and Hellfrid Rit- 
tersviird have been publicly betrothed I " With this 
piece of intelligence my stepmother surprised mc to- 
day, and was herself highly rejoiced at this event, which 
will prove a source of great gratification to her good 
old fHend. Next week my stepmother purposes giving 
a Uikr4t in celebration of this bethrothal, which is to 
redound to the honour of the house. By this also she 
appears to aim at silencing at once the various disqui- 
eting reports respecting the affairs of the family, which 
are said to have began to spread abroad, but, as I sin- 
cerely hope, without foundation. As long, however, 
as St Orme comes sneaking about here, and holds pri- 
vate interviews with my stepmother, I cannot be sure. 
A bad sign it is also, that our '* spasmodic nciiuaint- 
ances '* have not made their appearance here for some 
time. 

March 90th. 

The impending cloud lowers more and more ; it 
becomes darker and darker around us. My stepmother 
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talked yesterday of gettinfif a new carpet for the great 
anteroom, against her festiva]. The present one has 
long looked shabby, and besides, is covered with kpots 
and stains ; in short, she was determined to have a new 
and handsome carpet. But Selma gently opposed her, 
and at length said in a tone of entreaty : 

" Ah, pray let us not now run to any more expense, 
till we know how our affairs stand 1 " 

From this I observed, with some alarm, that Selma 
(who superintends the domestic economy of the house) 
entertains a suspicion which she had hitherto con- 
cealed from me. 

At the same moment the Philosopher entered and 
said, in his dismal voice : 

" Accounts, my lady 1 " and laid a bundle of papers 
on the table. My stepmother cast a troubled look at 
them, and pushing them aside she said to Selma; 

" My dear child, look them over 1 am not at all 

in a mood at present to attend to them. It gives one 
the horrors to hear what an awful voice honest Jacob 
has at times. He positively almost frightens me out 
of my wits. I declare it sometimes makes me quite ill.'* 

Selma silently embraced her mother, took up the 
accounts, and went into her room with them. 

My stepmother was still and thoughtful. She re- 
clined her head on the sofa cushion. In her beautiful 
pale countenance there was an expression that deeply 
pained my heart It was late in the evening and the 
lamp burned dimly. I fancied I saw shadows of care 
and trouble gather around her, and her face gradually 
growing paler and more aged. Silent wbhes fur cur 
repose in the grave crossed my mind. 
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April 3d. 

To-day after breakfast, while I and my Btepmothor 
were litting alone, she introduced the subject of tlie 
carpet again. She 6ould not endure the dirty Npots. 
Besides, on Wednesday, an elegant musical aoin^c wns 
to be given at our bouse. How could any one ihink uf 
having such a carpet down, and what would tlie people 
say about an establishment where such things are tole> 
rated % That very day a new one should be procurtd. 

I endeavoured to oppose the subject by counter* 
arguments, alluding to the cost, the superfluity of such 
an expenditure, &c. — all in the tone of the greatest 
kindness of intention and in the spirit of the utmust 
gentleness ; but my stepmother took it very ill, and all 
at once burst forth in the most passionate strain : 

** I must beg you, my dearest Sophia, not to trouble 
yourself at all about my aflfairs, — and 1 also dusire 
that in other matters you would not act too much the 
mistress in my house. I have hitherto been ({nite 
competent to take care and govern my own airairs in 
my own house, and I do not consider myself at present 
any less incapable of it. Emancipate yourself as 
much as you please ; that I cannot hinder ; but I 
must beg you to let me have my liberty too." 

This sully, so groundless and unmerited, both pro- 
voked and grieved me at the same time ; 1 sat silent 
with tearful eyes, and reflected whether or how I 
should reply, when wc heard St. Ornie's voice without 
in the saloon. With a sort of alarm my stepmother 
started up, saying to me, — 

** Say that I am indisposed and cannot receive him." 

With these words she hastened to her own room. 
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'* Alone I " exclaimed St Orme, as he enteredw— 
** Where is the rest of the fiimily to-day f— I come to 
say farewell to you for several weeks. I am gmng to 
W * * 's for the sake of fresh ur and hunting ; hut I 
fear you will miss me very much f " 

I was silent« As for jesting I was not in a mood : 
still less could I seriously tell him, as I thought, " I 
am glad beyond measure that you are about taking 
your departure.'* 

** You do not speak a word," continued St. Orme, "and 
silence gives consent, they say. Where, then, are the 
other ladies ? Do they not intend to be seen to-day T" 

" My stepmotlier is unwell and cannot receive any 
one," replied I. " Flora is just gone to her brother, 
and Selma is occupied elsewhere.' 

** It looks then as if we should have a tfU-k-tSle," 
continued St Orme. " I have no objection to that, for 
I have one or two things to say to you* Listen, now, 
my dear sister-in-law, I have some reason to believe 
that you do not render me the best services in this 
house. What have you against me, if I may be allowed 
to ask ? — Perhaps I have not been courteous enough to 
you ; nor flattered you sufficiently. However, I ad- 
vise you as a friend, not to intrigue against me, for you 
have ' a fair a trop forte partie.* You would do better 
to come over tq my side, and persuade Flora to comply 
amicably to what she cannot escape." 

**I do not understand you," replied I, haughtily; 
** and as to intrigues, I understand them still less ; but 
my honest thoughts I intend at all times candidly to 
express, w hen called upon so to do, and neither flattery 
nor threats can move me from my purpose." 
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" Superb) and Finniili in an especial manner I " said 
St. Orme, regarding me with a cold and sarcastic air, 
that might have embarrassed mc, had it not produc«;d 
the very opposite effect, namely, tliat of steeling nic. 

** I see how matters stand,'* continued he, aficr a 
momentary pause, with the same cold sneer, " and I 
will tell you how they will be : all your Finnish magic 
arts will prove ineffectual, and the victory will even- 
tually be mine. Adieu 1 I wish you health ! Forget 
me not. Farewell 1 " 

At these words he seized my resisting hand, and 
shook it with a malicious air of triumph. 

At the same moment Flora entered, and licr rur- 
picious mind led her to fancy she saw a bond of fiicnd- 
ship in that which was almost the opposite. She cast 
some glowing looks at St. Orme and me, and turned 
her back to him as he approached her. He then coldly 
said, — 

** AdieUf belle cotuine I Au revolr I " and went away. 

"Howl — Have you and St. Orme, then, suddenly 
become good friends again?'' inquired Flora, ap- 
proaching me with an almost wild expression of coun- 
tenance. " Have you consulted with him how to 
betray me? — Confess, confess it honestly, Sophia 1 
You do not wish me to be Lennartson's wife ! — You 
think him too good for me — you wish him to marry 
another — do not deny it. I am not so easily deceived, 
and I have long since seen through you ; but that you 
would enter into a conspirary with St. Orme, I never 
could have thought your animosity to me would liavo 
led you so far." 

This new piece of injustice gave me more pain than 
indignation. 
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and like warbling larks tboHe bright, groat thoughts, 
which enhance the beauties and charms of life, arose 
again. Conscious innocence regained its triumphant 
I>ower, and, in a word, I was transformed, as it were, 
into another being. 

I know not whether, as one of my lady friends says, 
'*it is better to be a Troll* than a mere Null;'* but, 
certain it is, that there is something of the nmgic spirit 
in me, which, from ancient times, is said to have had 
its home in my father- land. This "something" I do 
not myself comprehend, and I feel it to be a wmdcr/ul 
instantaneous, inflammable power, possessing both will 
and the ability. At such moments, nothing is impos- 
sible to roe ; I feel conscious of a potency capable of 
binding or releasing other spirits ; primeval words move 
within me; indeed, I have experienced momrnts in 
which I felt that I could enchant human souls to me, 
and liove done to. In my young days, I had much of 
the heathen sorceress about me. This, at a more ad • 
vanced period, was washed off by the waves of mental 
suffering, burned out in the furnace of love, but it is 
not yet quite rooted out, and sometimes quite unex« 
pcctedly it arises within me with renewed life. I know 
that it has played me many tricks, but I also know that 
frequently when reason did not avail me magic has, 
and enabled me to find both words and tunes to charm 
myself free from the shackles of existence, and like the 
ancient Wainemdiren, to lure sun and moon into my 
tree of life. And there are hours in which I can make 
of every stick that lies as an obstruction in my way n 
llippogriff, mounted on which I can ride througli the 

* An enchautrcKii. 
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narrowest chimneys of life, not exactly up to the top 
of the Blaktdla * but out into the fresh pure ether. f 

The hardest thing during such momenti of vital 
energy, is having no difficulties to surmount, no opposi- 
tion to conquer, no heroic deeds to perfonn. And such 
was at present my sad case. For to seek, to find, to pur- 
chase, and lay at my stepmother's feet a splendid carpet 
for the antechamber — a carpet with a sky-blue ground, 
covered with stars, flowers, and necromantic flgnresi 
required no magic power. However, I found pleasure 
in it, and while I rejoiced in petto at the thought of 
triumphing over St Orme, Flora, and the whole world, 
and writing letters to all my female frienda— for it is 
remarkable what a host of things I accomplish at such 
times — I strolled without an object along the quay by 
the river, looking at the ice breaking up in the Knight's 
Bay, and the soft brilliancy of the sky above the libe- 
rated water. My spirit then led me down to the river 
parterre, and to the side near which the waves foamed 
most violently. 

Ah, it was here, where once I stood with William 
Brenner, heard the tumultuous murmurs of the waves 
of his heart, and saw the heaven of his soul brighten 
in his eyeb ; and the remembrance of this rushed with 
painful force into my mind, but — ^good heaven ! was il 

* Blakulla, a rock in the sea situated between Bmahuid and 
Ocland, in which a number of veBsels luflSsr shipwreck every 
year ; from which circumstance the saying originated that it wst 
inhabited by evil spirits, and that the witches assembled then 
every year to celebrate their annual feast. 

tin case this Manuscript should Ml into strange hands, I 
here^lith explicitly declare that the above must not be taken 
JittTully. 
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reality indeed f Wu it he who now stood there nfraia 
leaning upon the iron railing, and looking down i4)on 
the foaming wavei f 

It wai he. A look was sufficient to convince me of 
the fact, and softly I advanced towards him. The charm 
was alive within me ; T felt conscious that he would 
not escape me ; felt inwardly my power over him at 
that hour. What I then experienced of life, and will, 
and warmthi it is beyond the power of language to 
express; but all this I embodied in my hand, and the 
hand I softly laid upon his arm. 

He started as if struck by an electric shock, and 
stedfastly gazed in my face. 

I quietly looked at him, and merely whispered : 

*• William 1 " 

He continued gazing at mc, but his look suddenly 
changed, assuming an expression of ineifablc melan- 
choly and cordiality, and with a sigh drawn from the 
depths of his heart he said : 

« Sophia 1 is it thou?" 

And we addressed each otiier by the familiar thou, fur 
at that hour our hearts were wholly united. 

Slowly and gently he again repeated the question : 

** Is it thou, Sophia ? It is a long time since I saw 
thee." 

** Art thou still angry with me 7 " inquired I, and 
my tears flowed, for I could tell by his countenance that 
he had suffered greatly. 

" I cannot," replied he, *\l could not it' I would. 
The thought of thee softens my heart, and when thou 
lookcst on mc thus with thy clear, l)eautit'ul eyes, I am 
comforted by the thought that all is well, 'i'iiou ai t 
doubtless aware uf thy power, Sophia ! " 
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Thanks!" 
[He pressed my hand as warmly and kindly as ever; 

id with a heart happier and lighter than I had had 
^r a long time, I hastened up into my room ; there, in 
Peaceful retirement and fullness of heart, to chant my 
'^e Deum. 

My next thought was to form a treaty of peace with 
^my stepmother ; but in order to effect this oljject, I 
was obliged to go rather diplomatically about iL 

People of good disposition always soon repent the 
violence and injustice into which their tempers have 
misled them ; and I was now sufficiently acquainted 
with my stepmother to be assured that in her heart she 
was grieved at her own hasty conduct towards me, and 
would gladly make the " amende honorable" if it could 
be done consistently with her position and her dignity. 
To have surprised her now with the new carpet would 
have humbled her; and this, together with the con- 
sciousness of her own unreasonableness, would have 
been more than she could have borne. It was neces- 
sary therefore to bring about the matter in another way. 

Accordingly I went down stairs, entered the room 
where my stepmother was sitting on the sofa, with an 
air of no little chagrin and embarrassment, while 
Selma was reading near the window, as if nothing haJ 
happened, and undauntedly feigned to be in great want 
of some black silk for my dress. 

With the expression, — ** I am almost sure I have 
some that will match it," my stepmother rose up in an 
instant from the sofa, and went to her boxes, in whicb 
she soon found several pieces of black silk, which 
ehe begged me to accept and use, in the most pressii^ 
maimer. Jii addition to these, I afforded her gratifies- 
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tion by receiving at her hands a quantity of bcniKifiil 
lace which I did not want, but which my slepiuuthcriii 
the warmth of her heart felt anxious to prcBcnt mr with. 
Tliis now led to a little treatise on prohibition cnact- 
nicnts, luxury, and national economy ; nnil of this hIko 
I received more than I wished. But my heart wuh 
tuned in grateful concert, and therefore I took nil ns 
cimimstanccs would have it 

After my stepmother had thus con8id(>rn1)1y lip^bt- 
encd herself of articles of luxury and Icarniii};, I ooiihl, 
without scruple, burden her with tlio carpet : 1 re- 
solved, however, to wait till the next day. I was now, 
on my part, satisfied with the position of tliin^H, re- 
signed myHolf to the opinion that such also waH the 
case with my stepmother, and retired in i)eaee to my 
room. It was therefore no little surprise to mc when 
I saw my stepmother enter, und with the nioHt amiable 
kindness, and tears in her eyes, heard her say, — 

" I must beg Sophia to forgive my jtaBsionatc temper 

this morning ; i know not what induced me to be ho 

disagreeable. But you are well aware that your old 

mother has no such bad intention, though she Ih kohic- 

inies irritable when her mind is too much ojipreKsed. 

it the same time I can scarcely forgive myself — " 

Tliis was indeed saying much, and I was well-nigh fall- 

\g at the feet of my steinnotlier, from a feeling of pro- 

und veneration. However, we merely fell into each 

her's arms ; but our bosoms have never repoKod on 

ch other more cordially — or rather it was the firKt 

16 that they ever so warmly met. I was deeply 

ved, as is my usual wont on Rueh occaHions. My 

imother was less affected, but she exprcsHed lierKelf 

and charmingly about her character and failings, 
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and about the duty of persons at every stage of life to 
strive for improvement, herein coinciding with Mi- 
(lame de Genlis^s sentiment 

I cannot bear to hear people advanced in years say 
** I am too old to improve ; " I would rather forgive 
young people for saying, '' I am too young." When 
we have attained to full maturity, then is the very 
period when we are most especially bound to labour to 
perfect ourselves, and to compensate by good qualities 
for what we lose in the agreeable. 

With perfect conviction, I admitted that my step- 
mother and Madame de Genlis were correct in their 
observation on this point,* and requested the favour 
of writing down these words for my own use ; and at 
peace with each other, and somewhat satisfied with our- 
selves, we separated. 

April 4th. 

The carpet was this morning laid down with great 
joy by the domestics, and received my stepmother 
when she came down to breakfast. She was as much 
surprised and delighted at it as I could possibly wish 
and Selma regained her former alacrity of spirits, an 
danced before her mother upon the flowers and stars 
the carpet. 

This little incident seems to have diffused no lit 
joy throughout the family. 

" By a mutual exchange of gifts, friendshi} 
cemented," says one of our wise old bards. 

My stepmother is now occupied with che 
thoughts about our })roposed soh^e on Wednc 

* But I must beg my stepmother's pardon ; it is not 9 
de Genlis, but Madam de Sevign^, wiiu so expresses he 
one of ncr epistles. 
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and hat requeited ut to uke particular pniriH with our 
toilet, io as to make a beautiful and elegant a))pear 
ance aa the daughtera of the house. 



April 5th. 
The Viking haa been appointed to thu command of 
the frigate Dissirie, which is to sail in the Kpr.n^, on 
an expedition to the Mediterranean. lie will he away 
onef or probably two years. Thin newH suprlKcd mc. 
Why, will he— But, perhaps, it is better as it i.*. 
Notwithstanding, it is hard for me. 



April 8th. 

Yesterday was our toir^e ; which paKHcd ofrwlili (^dclt and 
perfect succces. Flora, who seems to hrcatlic more freely 
since the absence of St. Orme, enjoyed again a jx-riod 
of blooming beauty. She — as on the firHt evenii»;j F 
saw her — was dressed in scarlet gauze, Selma in sky- 
blue crape, and I in white French camhric, trimmed 
with lace. My stepmother regarded me with pleaHure 
when we assembled in a room beluw, previous to the 
arrival of the guests, and was proud of her daiighterH, 
called us " les trois grace»t " and pronounced my 
appearance to be " vestal like." 

A quantity of splendid flowers adorned the room — 
all was in perfectly festive and beautiful order. The' 
new carpet glowed brightly beneath our feet, and 
wanned the heart of my stepmother. 

Such an evening has its fate, like all other things 
in the world; and though it is not worth while to attach 
any great importance to it, it is, nevertheless, an agree- 
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commonly onftttnetlve. It wm evident to all that the 
period of her youth was ^ne by, and that thoHu dnyi 
were cominpf of which wiie men say : " I have no 
pleaaure in them."* 

Flora'i aiater has never been a particular favourite <>! 
mine, nor have I ever diicovered more tlian two 
thoughts in her mind — theatre and drcRs ; on wtiich 
account I have gladly avoided every occasion of coming 
in contact with her. But this evening there was an 
expression of di^Jection and secret anguisli in her 
countenance, which induced me to seek her out, when, 
for a while, she retired from the animated circle in tho 
assembly room into my stepmother's cabinet, which 
was illuminated only by the soft glimmer of a lamp, 
and adorned with white flowers. In this dolif^htful 
little blooming world sat the fading beauty, with hef 
head supported on her hand. 

I spoke some kind words to her, and my voice muRt 
have testified my sympathy, for unexpectedly she un- 
bosomed her heart to me, and this, indeed, excited 
fresh interest in me. 

** I feel," said she, among other things, *' that I have 
sacrificed too much to the world, which, with its vota- 
ries, are so ungrateful I have been too solicitous to 
attract and to please them. Now I find all such at- 
tempts fruitless. Now that I no longer poHsess youth 
and riches, or any thing that amuses or flattcrH them, 
they draw back from me, they leave mc deserted, and 
I— I know not what to do. I fancy as if the world 
around me was shrouding itself in darkness. I feel a 
sort of horror as if haunted by evil spirits — all seems 

* Koclcsiastos xil. 1. 
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SO vacant, so desolate — I have nothing which interests 
me — I feel the days so long — ^my time hangs heavy on 
me!" 

The stream of hitter tears which followed these 
words expressed still more forcibly the sad state of 
the fair mourner's mind. And what indeed is harder 
to bear than emptiness of life 7 — ^what more dreadfiil 
than twilight in life without a star, in heaven or one 
single little taper on earth ? 

But why can we not kindle such a one for ourselves? 
Why can we not borrow fire for it from kind neigh- 
bours? Ahl light and warmth, objects of interest^ 
activity and joy, are so abundant in life, that to me 
nothing seems more difficult to conceive than the pos- 
sibility of any rational creature feeling actual emnii, 
unless he be bound hand and foot, and then — one 
may be released by benevolent hands ! and a ransomed 
spirit for which life rises in its beauty and grandeur- 
how glorious ! 

At these words I, like a balloon inflated with vital 
air, felt ready to make my ascent and courageously take 
with me the " Beauty** on my journey — to the sun. I 
began to talk (and, as I thought, particularly like the 
book of wisdom) of life and its object, of man and so- 
ciety, of the relation of the individual to the commu- 
nity at large, and so forth, and then made an applica- 
tion of the subject to the particular sphere of life of 
my auditor, proposing to her in conclusion as a remedy 
for the evil, that she should adopt a few orphan 
children and train them for happy and useful members 
of society, and so prepare them for the company of the 
blessed in heaven. 

The " Beauty,*' on hearing my sermon, looked at me 
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with a pair of large eyca full of astonishment. *' Such 
things really never entered her mind," said she coldly, 
and a little hurt at the proposal. 

I then spoke of an interest in public institutions, of 
the honour and happiness of presiding over some be- 
nevolent establishment, and thus render ourselves 
useful to society by our life and activity. I mentioned 
my own plans and wishes to labour in such a sphere of 
usefulness, spoke of one object worthy of attention, 
the excellent institution for the care of the children of 
the destitute, and in my zeal proposed to the " Beauty '* 
that on the following day we should visit it. But then 
I began to discover that she was regarding me with an 
expression of countenance that seemed to say : " Is 
the girl in her right senses ? " And at the same time 
also I found out that I had hoisted my sails too high. 

Half smiling at myself, I endeavoured to direct my 
course towards regions lying nearer to the splicrc of 
the '' Beauty ; " but I found her to be so strange und 
apathetic to all that appeared cliarining and enter- 
taining to me, that I felt quite at a loss, and only began 
to breathe more freely when I saw the Cha.nbcrlain 
approaching us. 

With the eagerness with which we turn from a foe 
to a friend, the Baroness Bella turned from nie to my 
uncle, and in a tone of lively gratitude expressed to 
him her acknowledgment for some marks of courteHy 
evinced towards her, among others that of surrender- 
ing to her his private box at the last representation of 
** Norma." "I am so full of grateful feelings," 1 hciu-d 
her add. 

**Ah, my dearest cousin," replied he, in li is usual 
tone of jocularity, "it would be better if you were full 
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of chandeliers, for f just happen to be in want of some 
for a couple of rooms, and know not where to meet with 
any suitable ones." 

I'he Baroness Bella answered, smiling, that though 
she was not a furniture depdt, yet she could direct him 
to one, where he would meet with " perfectly divine 
chandeliers." 

The Court-Chamberlain was indescribably glad he 
conUl obtain " divine chandeliers," and still more so to 
be enlightened and assisted by the eye and taste of the 
Baroness Bella. An appointment was made for the 
following day to see the chandeliers and with a side 
glance at me, my uncle offered the " Beauty " his 
opera- box for the next subscription night Her grateful 
feelings already swelled more and more, and be was 
equally full of courtesy ; while T, feeling myself more 
and more superfluous in this tfte-k-t&e, which was 
growing more and more lively, left the party with 
rather a melancholy impression, though not altogether 
unamused. 

I returned to the other part of the company. The 
Viking was there, but seemed to be in a serious, almost 
gloomy mood, spoke to nobody, and did not approach 
inc. This grieved me, especially as I had not seen 
him since I had heard of the long and adventurous ex- 
pedition he was about to undertake. I felt a great 
desire to say something to him, but had not the cou* 
rage. This evening I was not possessed of any magi' 
ch2u*m, hut was nothing more than an ordinary womai 
1 perceived by the Viking's looks that there was 
storm raging in his breast, and that intimidated me. 

I was asked to play something, and sitting down 
the piano f one t <^iid seeing Brenner approaching f 
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kought itruck me that I might convene 
■Ottiid, and thus communicate to him what 

to expreM in words. Accordingly I le- 
yf Felix Mendelsfohn's **Songa without 
diaracter of which is constantly increasing 
d sufferings and conflicts ; a song, a poem, 
ar beauty has always deeply affected my 
lyed indeed with all the pathos of my soul, 
EM to pour the feeling which animated me 
*'s heart, and raise us both above earthly 

earthly sorrows. And I fisncied-— I felt 
Tstood me. 

n, Selma, and several others had in the 
oUectcd round the instrument and listened 
After I had concluded, Brenner's ex- 
i met mine. Lennartson said to him : 
ie reminds me of the story of your Egyptian 
!nner ; relate it to us, and Mademoisello 
I declare whether it does not contain the 
id to this music" 
len proceeded to relate : 
I Egypt, in the vicinity of Thebes, where 
f roving about in the desert in quest of 
ied, at no great distance from me, a vul- 

among the ruins of fallen monuments. 
I known for its strong vital power ; it is 
I approach it when it is wounded ; it pos- 
t incredible strength. I shot at it, and 
»n the breast, and, as I was led to conclude 
rulsive motions, mortally. Notwithstand- 
ned immoveable in its place, and I sprang 
lespatch it ; but at the same instant the 
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bird raised its wings and soared on high. Blood 
streamed from its breast, and a portion <» its viscera 
fell out ; but in spite of all this, it continued to rise in 
wider and wider circles. A few after-shots had no 
efTecL It was a beautiful sight to see this bird in the 
vast, still desert, mortally wounded, and dyeing the 
sand with its blood, continue to mount higher and 
higher on its huge wings. The last circle it described 
was certainly a quarter of a mile in diameter, and then 
I lost sight of it in the azure space." 

" Ah, heaven ! who would not like to have been in 
Egypt," said the Chamberlain, smartly, "and seen 
vultures, and crocodiles, and the like prodigious sights. 
Huw extremely interesting all this must be." 

<' Ah, pray do tell us a little more about Egypt and 
the crocodiles," exclaimed little Frdulein M * * 

" Is social life in Egypt animated ? and what is the 
*^one of conversation there 7 " inquired Krusenbcrg the 
Royal Secretary. 

I do not know what reply Brenner made to these 

tacks, for I retired just as they commenced. We did 
not approach each other any nearer during the course 
of the evening ; but I could read in his frequent glances 
at me that his heart was full, and so— to tell the truth 
— was mine too. Brenner 's speedy departure, the 
images called forth by the music and the story of the 
vulture filled me with sad-sweet emotions. 

I scarcely knew whether it was a secret wish in us 
both or a mere accident ; but when all the guests had 
taken leave, and my stepmother, Selma and Flora were 
accompunyiiig the last of them out of the room, con- 
versing with them in the hall while they were getting 
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ready to leare, Brenner and I found ourselves alone in 
the white-flowered cabinet. We both stood still ; ho 
excited, and I embarraued and confused. 

'* Thou art going a voyage, I suppose 7 " said I at 
length. 

He made no reply. 

*' It 18 a long voyage ! *' I said again. " Shalt thou 
belong away?*' 

** Yet," answered he, with half •suppressed agitation. 
** Yes ; I shall be away a long time. I am going abroad 
because I find things too confined and contracted fur 
me at home, because if I would live I must seek a free 
space to breathe in — I must hence go to distant regions, 
where J shall neither sec nor hear thee." 

He seized my hand, and pressed it to his eyes ; I 
felt them bedewed with tears. 

** Oh," continued he, " this is all childishness ; never- 
theless, let me indulge it a while ; it will soon be uver. 
Be not uneasy, Sophia i 1 have no other will or (U'sire 
than to see thee for one moment, and to be hap})y ii* 
loving thee, and in thus loving, although thou hust re- 
jected me. I never loved any one mure anient iy ; I 
have been happy in this feeling, happy in tlie fuulish 
hope that thou sharedstit with me, that we wore made 
fur each other, that thou wouldst consent .... but 
that is pabt; and in future my afTectiou wuuld only 
become a torment to me when near thee. When the 
storm has subsided in my breast, I will return to my 
children and to thee. Think of me when I am !ar 

away think, that my heart is not one that thou 

mayest despise ! Do not weep ; for I do not compla'.n. 
I wish not to have loved thcc less ; on tlie biUows of 
the ocean, or in the deserts of Africa, 1 shall feel n)yKcif 
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rich in this love. Do not wish me to be free firom it 
unless thou desirest my misery. I love thee now, ind 
will love thee for ever. 1 defy thee to move me from 
my resolution, but .... this is the last time that I 
shall speak to thee on the subject. And now fivevelll 
farewell, my Sophia. Heaven Uess thee 1 " 

And before I could consider what to say or do^ he 
had embraced — left me. 

This was a thunderbolt. As for peace after this 
scene I had none ; and a long time methinks it will 
be ere I shall have any again. But when he will have 
found peace on the stormy ocean, then I shall be latii- 
fied that .... 

April 15th. 

For several days past he has not made his appearance 
here. I feel so desolate, but I dare not murmur. He 
does what is right and manly. That tender, but proud 
heart will not complain nor show his wounds, but, like 
the bird of the desert, quietly conceal them and bis 
pains in the firee, lofty space into which no human eye 
can penetrate. He is noble and high-minded; but 
I? . . . . 

For the last few days we have had much more quiet- 
ness and peace at home than we have known (or a long 
lime. It arises firom Flora's tranquillised and relieved 
state of mind ; but how long will this last t 



April 19th and KHh, at nigbt. 
Yesterday, Flora being rather unwell, I stayed at home 
from a diuuer-party, to which my stepmother went witli 
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Selma. I have a peculiar fHendihip for the sick. I 
look upon them at my children, and accordingly I treat 
them in a way in which they generally feci thiMiisclvcs 
comfortable. It therefore gave me a little ])K>aKiirc to 
be with Flora yesterday ; and while I nursed her in a 
tender and playful manner, and wc said a great mnny 
horrible things about our hatred, wc gradually ap- 
proached nearer in heart to each other than wc had 
done hitherto. In the afternoon I read to her, while 
she lay on the sofa in the inner apartment. During <i 
pause I made in reading, to rest a little, Flora said : 

"You really are very kind to me, Sophia ; and wore 
I but good, that is to say, calm and contented, I should 
be able to thank you, as at present I cannot. I am 
not bad ; but one may lose one's self— one may hecomc 
frantic if one is chased and persecuted, as I have been 
for some time. Have you not perceived n great change 
in me for the last few days? — This is owing to my 
persecutor having left me at peace. I have known 
nothing about him for some time. I cannot conceive 
.... Can it be possible that he has left nie for good — 
that I am released ? Ah, that it were so 1 Then should 
a new . . . . " 

" How are you all here ? " inquired a clear friendly 
voice, and Signora Luna showed her sweet face at the 
door. She is always a welcome visitor ; and though at 
this moment I wished her in the moon for interrupting 
a conversation which had a great interest for nie, ne- 
vertheless she was received as usual; and, throwing 
herself comfortably into a corner of the sofa, she pro- 
ceeded with friendly talkativeness, — 

" I am very glad I have come so a-propos as to find 
you both alone ; for I intend to take up my resi(lc:i(-e 
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ting. After a brief galutation to me and 
vned with an imperioui air to hit wife and 

ifat, my friend, you had heard me, when I 
« morning that you were not to go out thia 
mt ftay at home till I returned from dining 

f dear friend I I had quite forgotten all 
[ did not think that it was a matter of luch 



f» 



ance !— In the fint place I am not in the 
fing things without good reason ; and what 
this morning was maturely consideredi and 
snt reasons. The determination of a man 
le thwarted by the whims of a woman ; I 
lope you will be so good as to follow me 
ntly." 

irest Alexander, now that I have come, let 
bere quietly ; I sit,so comfortably here, and— 
lething of importance to say to my friends. 

this is finished I will come home to you. 

once in my life do what I wish." 

! — You must have the goodness instantly to 

and if you wish to have a good reason for 
unction, I will give it you,— it is, tout rim^ 

will it" 

lave a will too ! '* exclaimed Signora Luna, 
nly kindling energy, while her eyes flashed 
oon-stones. " Hitherto it has lain dormant, 
teach me to use it, it may prove stronger 
And now I will stay here, and shall not 
itil / will. Moreover, if you do not give 
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" I cannot read it ; I feel a dimness over my eyes. 
Read the letter aloud to me, Lennartton, Sophia may 
hear all." 

Lennartion took the letter, which he read aloud with 
a firm voice. It contained a warning to Lennartson, 
not to enter into an alliance with Flora, with an admo- 
nition, in case he had already done so, to break it off 
immediately. Flora was already bound by the ties qf 
love and honour to another, which should be made ])ublic, 
if thia admonition were not attended to. To this ex- 
tremity, however, the party in question would resort 
with reluctance; and, providing Lcnnartson quietly 
withdrew from Flora, every thing which could afiect her 
reputation should be buried in silence. The letter was 
subscribed " Anonymous," and evidently written in a 
feigned hand. 

Incapable any longer of self-control, Flora ex- 
claimed, with phrensy : " Base, crafty, detestable St. 
Orme ! " 

** It is hi, then ! " said Lennartson, witli flashing 
eyes. " He then is the disturber. I have long suspected 
it I and now, Flora, I am determined to know what right 
and what ground he has for this." 

" This hour must dissolve our connection, or cement 
it for ever. I have more than once entreated, nay, im- 
plored your full confidence ; to-day I must demand it" 

" You shall know all," exclaimed Flora, with deter- 
mination. " You shall be my judge. But oh, Thorsten, 
remember that even God's highest judgment is mercy." 

Lennartsun made no reply. He sate grave and 
gloomy, and seemed to await Flora's confession. 

''Well then," exclaimed she, while apparently 
making a violent effort, ** all shall bo told.— This St. 
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in my cbaracter for several months past I have lonf^ 
hoped to be able to triumph over him. I have long 
■Cniggled — but this hour proves to me that all is vain. 
8t Orme has driven me to extremity, to the confession 
which my pride, my womanly modesty, my love to you, 
Thorsten, made me shun, more than death. And yet, 
now that all is divulged, and this is rolled from my 
heart — I wonder how I could have regarded it as so 
formidable ; for, Lennartson, you cannot look upon a 
youthful act of imprudence in so serious a li^Iit — you 
cannot condemn me on account of a few foolish letters, 
or deprive me of your love." 

** Have you made full declaration, Flora, of alW* 

" I have told all:* 

" Farewell, Flora." 

He extended her his hand; she held it fast, and ex- 
claimed with anxiety : 

"Whither are you going? For pity, for mercy's 
sake tell me what you intend to do ! — what you intend 
to do?" 

" Amicably or by force to wrest those letters out of 
St. Orme'u hands, and replace them in yours." 

" Thorsten, you are my angel of deliverance ! " ex- 
claimed Flora, throwing herself on her knees. 

Lennartson had already disappeared. 

Selma came home alone. Her mother was spendin^r 
the evening with Madam RittersvUrd. Selma was now 
informed of what had transpired during her abscnci^ 
and to which she listened with astonishment and dis- 
quietude ; she seemed most of all surprised that Flora 
had not long since opened her heart to her and to Len- 
nartson ; but on hearing Lcnnartson's last words she 
was seized with great consternation, and exclaimed : 
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" Amicably or by force ! And you» Flora, mS&ni 
him to go with such a purpose. You place his life it 
stake 1 " 

" Good heaven I Is it possible ! " buntt out Flonk 
*' I never gave that a thought But, no ! St. Orme wiU 
never venture " 

'* St. Orme will venture every thing to obtain yoii» 
and Lennartson every thing to set you at liberty. St 
Orme is well known as a successful duellist ; Lennart- 
son shuns no danger ; and I know that in certain caMf 

he considers duels as Flora, Flora, what have yoa 

done?" 

"And what would you have had me dot Would 
you have me sacrifice myself? " asked Flora, gloomily* 

Selma wrung her hands in despair. 

*' Fortunately," continued Flora, "it so happens that 
St Orme is not in Stockholm at present, and ** 

" The Envoye St. Orme is waiting without, and solicitt 
permission to speak to Mam'selle Flora," was at dut 
moment announced by the Philosopher in his unearthly 
voice. 

Flora turned pale, and so, I believe, did we all. 

*' Go, Flora, go," said Selma, in an almost imperatire 
tone of voice. ** Go and speak to him. Prevent their 
meeting. Save, save Lennartson!" 

Flora again looked at Selma with a dark expression, 
and then turned tome, saying: 

" Will you go with me, Sophia ? I will have no- 
thing more to do with that man in private. But I wil 
speak witii him once more, and try my utmost." 

[ followed Flora. St. Orme stood in the larg^ ant( 
room. He looked calm and self-possessed, went 
meet Flora, and was about to take her hand. £ 
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proudly stepped back| and caat an annihilating glance 
at him. 

He regarded her with a cold look, and then said : *' I 
see how matters stand, and, nu doubt, you will perceive 
it too. Well, then, what do you say 7 But can we 
not speak entre nous f ** 

'* No, I will never have any private interview again 
with a man like you." 

** Aha ! that sounds severe, indeed. Well, then, you 
must blame yourself if any thing should come to light 
that you would rathet have had concealed." 

** You are a base calumniator, Adrian St. Ormc ! " 

" Flora Delphin, let us avoid invectives — at least till 
there be a further occasion — at present they serve no 
purpose. We will now talk together candidly and 
reasonably. Let us consider things in their simple and 
true light, for what avails it for us to resist necessity 7 
You have not a better friend than I, Flora ; and, indeed, 
I give you a proof of this by my constancy towards you 
in spite of your whims and caprices. I have ever 
acted an honest, an open part towards you, even in 
declaring that you must be minef and 1 should defy 
heaven and hell to prevent you comniittinp^ perjury. 
My afTcction and my disposition are quite of a diiierent 
calibre from those of ordinary men ; they take higher 
paths, and aim at higher objects. My will is not to be 
bent by storm and wind ; what 1 will, that will I» 

and " 

** Spare your words, St Orme," said Flora, interrupt- 
ing him impatiently. " 1 know you now, and am no 
longer to be deceived by fine speeches. Tell me briefly 
what it is you desire, and I will then tell you what I 
have resolved to do." 
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3 your flower. Therefore follow mc to the East, 
pniflcent Constintiiiople, and there learn to know 
HTOughly. For you do not know nic yet. Flora. 
peculiarity in the constitution of my nature to 
U depths only to unreserved devotedneis. My 
; a consuming flame to the object it cannot make 
, and you yourself, Flora, shall fear mc from the 
Q which you turn against me. I have used Hhnri> 
na against you, and will use them until the hour 
ich you surrender yourself captive 1 But then 
ill also make experience of a love, stronger than 
Dw of eastern regions, more beautiful than your 

ne and ardent imagination believe me. You 

it be completely yourself till the hour when you 
etum to me ; to your first, your strongest love : 
s of life is not reserved for you save in my nrins. 
# you better than you know yourself. For your 
take 1 call upon you: turn to me again with 
ur heart and affection, throw yourself into my 
low open to receive you, come to this breast and 
lere a heaven — no, tfuU is too mild — no, a hell of 

1 St Orme prostrated himself on his knees before 
with his arms extended towards her. 
ile he was speaking she had let her head sink 
her breast. When he had finished she raised it 
owly lifted herself up, while in an excited tone 
,ce, she said : 

^hat words ! what expressions I I recognise them 
— they strike the chords I thought were brokcMi ; 
licy vibrate still. Oh, that I could but belie vu 

nd but in vain 1 At this very hour, wliili' I 

sciuated by your words^ I fecl| I know, that your 
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sole object is to deceive me, that you do not lore me^ 
that you are only playing a part. Oh, St. Onne,bow 
g^eat, how glorious a character would you be, were yoa 
but honest. But of this least and yet greatest trait yoa 
are wanting, and consequently destitute of all thit 
characterises worth." 

St Orme sprang up, as if struck by an arrow, ind a 
great change passed over him. His arms, extended but 
a moment before, he folded upon his breast, the colour 
on his cheeks paled, and with icy scorn he advanced 
to Flora, and said : 

'* You can, in that case, the better extend me yov 
hand, for you surely do not mean to assert in esmest^ 
dear Flora, that you are what the world calls 'n 
honourable woman.' " 

Flora felt the thrust as acutely as St Orme had fidt 
hers. Glowing with anger, she exclaimed : 

" Yes, too honourable, too good, I am, forsooth, to be 
yours, base man ! And let come what may, your wife 
I never will be ! *• 

'* You shall be my wife or nobody's ; and you shall 
descend to the grave with a stained reputation. If it 
is your will to have me for your enemy, then I will treat 
you accordingly." 

" Do ! 1 fear you not, wretched coward I Thonteo 
Lennartson will soon rid me of you and your aspersions. 
I have seen you pale and quail in his presence; yoa 
shall for once find your match — a power capable of 
crushing yours." 

At this monition, St Orme's pale cheeks coloured; 
with a vindictive smile, he said : 

"Thorsten Lennartson will abandon you, when I 
show him certain letters, especially 0110 particular letter. 
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My pooTt dear Flon. Ton leem to liava grown 
• obliviouty and loat all recollection of the letter, 
ch you invited me . . . ." 
« here interrupted him by a torrent of worda 
qpreaaiona, with which I wUl not aoil my paper, 
rincipal purport of it was, that St Orme had 
advantage of her credulity and want of circum- 
m to caat auapicion on her intentiona and de- 
mt. But it was not an innocent, aggrieved 
I, but a fury who spoke in Flora. 
>nne listened to her with coldnesa, and when 
came ailent firom exhaustion, he said : 
hen your storm of passion is hushed, you will 
re that all this avails you nothing. Whatever 
tion you may make, there is but one lot for you 
oae, and that is to accompany me next month as 
fe to Constantinople. You have made the way 
Uffioult, but it still remains open to you. Shall 
t it out ? " 

■a made no reply, and St. Orme continued : 
lis very day you write to Lennartson, and tell 
lat, owing to a prior engagement, which you had 
irgotten,you must forego the honour of becoming 
fe. You know best whose you must be. And 
ive your hand to your former lover, and he will 
ct you to his beautiful country-seat, near Con- 
lople." 

now, St Orme," broke forth Flora, " know that 
hia you succeed — and a something tells me at 
noment that you will succeed — you will lead 
ity, your own Nemesis into your house." 
Jiese words, she rose up, and with outstretched 
ind a fearful expression, she continued: 
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<* For I ihall hate you, Adrian, I ibaU to hits y» 
that you yourieif ahall be terrified and afiraid <if ju* 
own wife ! Yea, imiJe on. One day you will not mik| 
one day I shall hate you .... take care of yoniid^ 
St Orme. You have excited a honiUe Ihiiit in m 
You have kindled a deilre in me to be next yaot tt 
become your wife* for the sole pnrpoae of pniiiihq| 
you and avenging myielfl Th e re b ut min d t ilrj 
my hand, take it if yon dare, take it and— my efcn^ 
hate." 

" I take it and your hate. It has lometimei bo^ 
my delight to overcome indifference f now I fc^ 
tempted to try to convert hatred into love. By I 
doing, I only follow the precepta of ChriBtianiQr . • • 
I take you, then, fair bride. On Sunday our h§ai 
ihall be published thrice in the church, and in a wsd 
we will be married. But 1 feel quite pleased with f* 
for your spirited combat andvigorooa reiolutioiii IV 
really deserve a bridegroom's kiss." 

Saying these words, he took her in his arma by fa 
and kissed her. So die spirits of hell embrace e 
other. 

With a shudder, with a dreadful ahriek of ho 
Flora recovered her consciousness. St. Orme 
vanished. 

At that moment, Selma appeared at the dooi 
silently beckoned me to her. I went to her, ar 
whispered, quickly : 

"Brenner is here. He wished to meet St 
whom he understood to be here. In my ar 
told him something of what had taken place hi 
of the meeting I dreaded between St Orme a 
nartson. He seemed determined to be befor 
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big fint with St Orme. 1 have had great 
keeping him back till the interview within 
, and he could hear from you the issue. 
md apeak to him ; tell us how it is." 
onductcd me to Brenner, who was in my 
I boudoir, I found him in a most impe- 

and 80 eagerly impatient to fight with St. 
It was with the utmost difficulty only chut 
» him back, by telling him what turn the 
aken, and expressing my doubts whether 
ved that such men as Lennartson and 
aid hazard their lives in a sanguinary con- 

I earnestly entreated him to keep himself 
It for that day, and to wait for further in- 
I the subject. I promised to write to him 
.lowing morning, and to communicate to 
ler particulars. 

promise Brenner departed, and Selma and 
?lora. She was violently pacing up and 
x>m, talked aloud, and appeared not to 

sry Weill" exclaimed she. "All is now 
choice, all torment over. He has won the 
do not be elated by your triumph. You 
against nic one door of hope, but you have 
her. Now I shall have a new object, a 
in life, and that is to plague, to torture, to 

' exclaimed Schna, with an indescribable 
f pain and tenderness. 
>ntinued Flora, '* we will let him know 
ject of his tyranny can do. Ha I Adrian 
re shall see, we shall sec. Long have I 
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Selma in the mean time had dinappcared. 

It had grown dark — a wild storm was rarrin^ over 
the fielda-^ahowera of hail and rain fell violently dash- 
ing to the ground. The commotion in nature Koenied 
to calm that in Flora's soul : she became quieter. For 
a long time she stood at the window, contemplating the 
fury of the elements without After a while her tears 
began to flow. She wept long, and seemed to be re- 
lieved by it. 

When she had in some measure composed herself, 
she seated herself to her writing-desk, sayinpr, — 

** Now I will write to Lcnnartson, and beseech him 
to g^ve up all thoughts of me. I shall tell him that ' 
am unworthy of his aflfection and esteem. This is no 
true, but what of that? I shall thereby save him froi 
all danger and .... I am now quite inditrerent to- 
wards myself! " 

Deeply affected by these words, I exclaimed, — 

" Wait, delay yet a while. Flora ! — Let us reflect, 
let us deliberate; there must be some outlet, some 
means of escape from this dilemma." 

" No; there is none!" sighed Flora, with a sort of 
quiet desperation. " And I am weary of labouring and 
fighting against an irresistible destiny. This St. Orme 
is my dark fate, and I feel 1 am ordained to be his! 
Oh this Lennartson ! so strong, and yet so ^ood — he 
alone could have saved me ! — Vcs ; if he could liave 
loved me as I love him — supremely. Hut he could 
not love me thus ; and yet I am not entirely unworthy 
of his affection .... I bear within me a something 
that, under his protection and at his side, mi^ht have 
unfolded itself to great beauty. Oh, Lennartson I had 
I become yours how different should I — how dilfercnc 
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DOoheMDt, eager inquiriet, Flora and I at- 
hna; but ahe did not aniwer us — the heard 
«. Deprived of conaciousnesa fhe lay proii. 
It floor, with her hair and apparel Bnturated 

ried her to bed, but vain were our attempts 
her to consciousness. Quickly I despatched 
1^ to my stepmother, and a second to Dr. 
e family physician. Soon they both stood 
ma's bed, my stepmother with a face as pule 
It as death-like as that of her beloved 

*lma had been bled she returned to life, but 
iciousness. Her mind wandered in an awful 

g[ht friendly eyes were now wild and staring, 
id anxious to avoid some dreaded sight, 
w me to her and said, in a half whisper * 
11 know, it was frightful ! I met him just as 
)ming out of — hell; and he looked at me 
terrible flaming eyes — '* 
looked at you so, my sweet Selma ? " in- 

)t Michael — you know whom I mean. I 
flee but he held me back, and marked my 
rith his finger because I had been aniorig 
I ; and since then I feel such burning pain 
I know that I cannot show myself any more 
1. They all behold me with such terrified 
you too— I must look frightful I '* 
re ill, Selma, and therefore everybody looks 
jixiously i but you yourself look like a good 
ndeed you are." 

8 2 
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*' Yes, you say so, but be knows better, he who law 

me there ^he would have killed me, he would haTe 

pierced my heart with his spear, if I had not fled from 
him. Yes, I fled before him, but yet I felt that all wat 
over with me ; that I was branded ; and the wbcde 
world flies at sight of me, because I fled " 

" You must not talk so much at present, Selma; yoo 
must try to sleep." 

** Sleep ! No, I shall never sleep again. I haTe 
too much burning pain here," said she, pointing widi 
her hand to her forehead. '* And I see the look every- 
where ; — it will keep me awake till the day of judg- 
ment No, I dare not sleep any more." 

While I was listening to these terrible delirioas 
ravings, and inquiring ineffectually into their cause. 
Dr. L * * explained them to my stepmother by the 
terms " inflammation qf the brain" but of a very sutf 
character. He said that this disease was at 
present very prevalent, and assumed in most cases a 
very malignant form, frequently without any appa- 
rent cause. We immediately attended to all the di- 
rections he prescribed, and which are usual in the 
treatment of such patients. Selma*s head was pillowed 
high, the chamber kept dark and quiet, and cold appli- 
cations laid upon her burning head. While engaged 
in attending to these matters, I was called out of the 
room. In the antechamber I found Lennartson, butio 
such a state as I had never beheld him before — so pale 
and agitated. 

" Where, where is Selma ? " inquired he hastily' 
« What had she to do at St. Orme's? Who sent her 
there?" 

" You surely cannot suspect Selma of any thing bad 
or incorrect r* asked I. 
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" Her t ImpoMible t but I luspect othcrn ; I fc.ir 
that some may take advantage of her ■clf-sucrificing, 
affectionate heart." 

** How and when did you meet Sclma ? " 

** A little while since 1 went in quest of St. Orme. 
A female fignre wrapped in a white tihawl was just 
coming out of hia room. Several rude young men 
were endeavouring to detain her on the stnirs ; I set 
her at liberty, and observing that she trembled, I took 
her hand to escort her down the stnirs ; and tlien, to 
my aurprisCi I recognised — Mam'Kelle Selma. Site tore 
herself from me and fled awny so swiftly tliat I could 
not say a word to her; to run after her I <lid not like — 
but now 1 must know wherefore she was there." 

In as few words as possible 1 related to the Baron 
all that had occurred. 

We now perceived that Sclma, urged by an impulse 
of the moment, in order to save Flora and to prevent 
a meeting between St. Orme and Lennart^on, had has- 
tened to the residence of the former, 8ui)])()rted solely 
by her enthusiasm and self-sacrificing atlVction. Hut 
by what talisman she had been enabled to snatch from 
St. Orme the treasure he had so long guarded with the 
watchfulness of a dragon was incomprehensible to us. 

I<ennart8on became deeply dejected when in formed 
of Selma's present condition. It being already late in 
the evening, he was obliged to go. 

*' I shall be here early to-morrow," said he. Ho 
made inquiries also about Flora, but seenied scarcely 
to hear my reply. 

Oh, I see more and more plainly which is the object 
of his heart's affections. 
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April SOth, in fhe Monibi|r< 
The night now is past, but what a night! Selma 
has been in a state of constant delirium. The same 
phantasies recur again and ag^in, only under different 
forms; and now I well comprehend the cause from 
which they proceed. Oh, my poor young sister! In the 
morning she asked for some myrtles and flowers, and 
commenced twining a garland, which she calls " Fiora'i 
bridal wreath ;*' she zealously perseveres in her labour 
but her hands ever and anon sink down exhausted and 
the work does not progress. She also sings snatchei 
of iier joyous songs, but never finishes one. My poor 
Rti']>mother goes about with mute anxiety in hereyet, 
and sterns to ask: "How is it now? What course 
will it take ? " 

Flora, after having sate up with me all night in 
watchful attendance on Selma, has driven to her sis- 
ter's this morning. I have just written to Brenner, 
and shall not leave my Selma's room again where I 
write this. 

In the Evening. 

The same as ever ! Selma continues to weave her 
chaplet, but complains that it never will be ready. 
Sometimes she sings. Dr. L * * looks troubled, and 
talks of having her hair cut off; — her beautiful hair. 

Lennartson has been here several times to inquire 
after lier. This evening they spread straw in front of 
the house, to deaden the noise of carriages ; this is 
owing to Lennartson*s care, I understand. 

Brenner also has called, but I did not see binu 
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April 81st. 

Another night, full of unipeakable disquiet and 
anguish. Dr. L * * doef not think that she can sur- 
vive four and twenty hours, uuless the crisis takes a 
favourable turn. 

Jermiatler, (I. e. Iron-nights,) is the name applied in 
Sweden to certain nights about Midsummer time, in 
which frost appears and breathes upon the blooming 
fields. Often it is fatal in its effects, destroying in a 
few hours the hopes of a whole year. Then the sky i i 
clear and the air serene, and when the sun rises tlio 
corn-fields glisten in their most beautiful silver garb, 
but it is the garb of detUh, — an icy garment, beneath 
whose folds the blooming life of the ear lies blighted. 

In human life also such Jemniltter appcarH, blasting 
the young, the gay, the blooming ; and fortunate arc 
they, if when in heart they die, they are not doomed 
to linger on earth, like the withered ears on the Hold, 
without sap and without vital power. Selma, tliou 
good young creature, I can hardly wish that tliou 
niuyest live, for clearer and more distinctly I can hear 
from the wanderings of thy imagination the secret of 
thy heart, the sorrows of thy soul. But when thou 
departest, how desolate .... 



liiitur. 

There appears to be a change going forward in 
Selma ; she still continues in a state of delirium, hut 
her wandering imagination assumes a more quiet 
character. She is now deeply impressed witli tlie 
persuasion of her approaching dissolution, and has 
sailed me several times, merely to say : 
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appoint uz! 

" Now 1 im deitd, Sophia I Vou perceive no dHht, 
that I urn lying in my grave ; and it ia good » k 
there, iC I only could real aad could bul ^ttf. I 
suppose they steep ill tlio graTB, do not they !--ii«'I' 
and forget — till they awoke to meet their God. I 
wonder why I cannot deep like oilier people; — ^IH 
I know, I know the reaaon— it ia Ail look. Bira |" 
seen liitn ! " 

" Seen whom, my sweet Selma 1 " 

" St. Michael. It U ilia Samiag look wUA k 
me Biid keeps me anake in the grars. Bnt 1 &ll|*- 
stiaded that wlien 1 shall one day lee hint !■ I|tt 
Icyoni] the cloitda, lie will look upon me quits Mf 
enlly. I know that all evUa here below •!• ^ 
nwiiij^ to Ilie great darkness upon earth, whiik fl^ 
vonis uiir seeing every thing in iheir real biM ■■ 

At these words, a tliought quickly fiaihed team ■¥ 
miiiij, and, eiideavouting to Tall in with tier idcn ' 
luld YioT tliat 1 Imd seen liim of whom she Ipok*. mi 
lliot he loiikeJ upon her wiiliout suspicion, bal •■ 
anxiously desirous to behold her in the rtalaH s( li^ 
und love. 
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' If I could believe that," laid Selma, with a melan- 
ly Joy, '* 1 should loon be more at rest. If he would 
S^n to cast a look of blessing on my grave, it would 
letrate through the earth into my coffin, pain would 
n cease, and I could sleep in peace. But do not 
it to any one creature in the world,*' continued she, 
mly, " do not let anyboily know that I have loved 
1. Say to all, ' She loved nobody except her father 
. mother, her friend Flora, and her sister Sophia ! ' 
1 do not tell Flora that Selma died for her. Sny that 
■a stung by an Orm, * and fVoin that became so sick 
lortally sick." 

V^hilc Selma was thus speaking in a loud, full-toned 
;e, and with feverish glowing cheeks, a faint rustling 
le was heard in the room, and on looking round I 
eld Lennartson and Flora, standing at the hend of 
ma's bed. They appeared to have heard all ; he 
1 his hand, pressed to his breast, and seemed 
ireathe with difficulty. 

kccording to the orders of the physician, Sclma waK 
owed high, in a half-Kitting position; her beautiful 
r fell down in waves, and upon her head she had 
;ed the half-finished wreath whicli she had twined 
Flora. It was a lovely victim which gloomy death 
ive to embrace ; it was the Sylphide who had l(»8t 
wings, but could not lose her beauty, even while 
<ing and paling into death. 

iloomy imaginations seemed again to rise in lici 
id. 
' No, no I " she exclaimed, with outstretched hands 

Orm, iMrpcnt or viper, another pun like the former one with 
name of St. Orinc. 
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folded ?n supplication. " Do not hurl me down ict9 
tlh^ dark abyss. I have uo intention whatever to d» 
evil. Help, Lenuartsou ! " 

She had no sooner uttered the last word, than Lcd- 
nartson stood before her, took her outstretched handi 
between his, and said, with an expression of unutterable 
atfection : 

" What fears assail Seliua ? Lennartson ii here. He 
will defend ^hee with his life, even unto death I Look 
at me, Selma, and believe what I say." 

She looked at him, at first with a glance of timid 
amazement, which, however, was soon changed by the 
powerful expression of Lennartson'i glorious beaming 
eyes, lie seated himself on the edge of her bed, and 
continued to gaze on her with quiet and uninterrupted 
attention. And strange, during this process, the 
strained expression of her eyes vanished, and tlieir 
clear, lovely look returned. They spoke never a word ; 
but it seemed, as if the fettered harmony of their 
nature, hitherto unexpressed, now effused itself in ctlm 
streams, uniting and filling them with happiness. 
Over the countenance of the poor patient an expression 
of infinite peace diffused itself more and more, her 
vearicd eyelids sank, and she fell into a calm slumber. 

For a long time after this Lennartson sat there with 
his eyes fixed on the countenance of the slumberer, till 
a mute sit^n from my stepmother at length prevailed 
upon him to withdraw. Silently she extended her 
arms towards him ; he clasped them in his, and re* 
(lined upon her shoulder, and deep sighs struggled 
forth frv»Mi his t)reast. 

riura l.ad disa])|H':ired, but none of us had observed 
when she went. 
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■0 Terj still at home ; for all are aware 
red daughter of the houie now f Icepi a 
leep. 

tpher looki gloomy in the highest degree, 
hly voice he said, yesterday : 
a Selma dies, there will be very little left 
for. Then sunshine will have vanished 

April ISd. 

it seems is not to be bereaved of its 
bine. The crisis is past, and Selma out 
ur hearts ascend in grateful acknowlcdg- 
n ; we congratulated each other, and yet 
t perfectly rejoice. The aspect of the 
ng again to Selma is not a cheerful one. 
le Selma was yet asleep, I met my step- 
n open letter in her hand, and with an 
deep dejection in her countenance. She 
le as if she had suddenly grown several 

II asleep I " said I, in a tone of encou- 
nd I fancy she begins to breathe more 

, be done I " answered my stepmother, 
gectedly. " I hardly venture to wish her 
ared. There is so much that may render 
ie gloomy — I see that now. Flora will 
n who of all men is best suited for my 
ly one she truly loves, the only one 1 could 
to call my son. St. Orme has taken his 
sent me a letter which confirms all that 
(1 for some time past. During the whole 
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of the winter he has borrowed money from me, lone- 
tinies in large and sometimes in smaller sums, which 
he has always promised to repay, but has not refunded it 
yet ; and I have been credulous, or rather weak enough 
to let him have these loans on his bare word of honour, 
without any written bond. And now he writes me in a 
brief and indifferent manner: * I shall pay you assoonai 
possible,' &C. But I know what that means ; he will imer 
pay me, and I, who have lent him amounts far beyond 
uiy means, and have consequently been obliged to bor- 
row from others, am thereby plunged into the greatest 
trouble. I did not deserve this at St Orme's hands. 
And yet it would not be so grievous to me if I were 
the only party concerned. But it will be too distressing 
to me if my good sweet daughter is obliged to live in 
want and privation. No, rather may God take her, 
if it be his will ; though I shall be very lonely and 
forsaken in my old age." 

Large tears rolled over the pale cheeks of my step- 
mother, she dried them gently with the comer of her 
silk shawl. The sight of this quite overwhelmed me, 
and kneeling I conjured my stepmother to consider all 
that I possessed as her own, and to cede me the rights 
of ;i daughter in her heart; and, should Selma die, I 
would never forsake her. 

She thanked me, she embraced me, but — she seemed 
to fmd little consolation in that which I offered her. 
Selina's reawakening to life made all troubles retreat 
for a time, and joy alone prevail ; but the birds of night 
soon made their appearance again. 

The Philosopher looks very happy, and casts such 
bright glances at me that I cannot help returning them 
pleasantly. 
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April 23d. 

ho Viking alio, honest, warm-hearti'd William 

anor, has been deceived— -almoit ruined by Kt 

le. 

nd his children ! My heart bleeds for him, and 

I bitterly his estrangement from our house, 
ennartson has called every day, happy at the for- 
ite turn in Selma's iliners ; but he has not vxprcMcd 
lesire to see her. He is at present dci-ply con- 
td about Brenner's misfortune, though the latter 
« the stroke with manly fortitude. Lcnnartson, in 
herly kindness, offered him his assistance; but 
iner has refused to accept it, being (irmly convinced 
in a few years' time he shall be able to ruibc hiin- 
out of his involved circumstances. 

But this I will tell you, brother," said he, with 
mcholy vivacity, '* if our Lord should cull me to 
urmy above ere I once more get a firm footing and 
tion here on earth for myself and all belonging me, 

II bequeath you an inheritance." 
Consisting of — ? " inquired tlic latter. 
My children." 

silent pressure of the hand between the two friends 
followed. And thus it is that noble minds under- 
d each other. 

ut these words affected me to tears; for the Viking 
Id not allow me t<» have any sliare in the inherit- 
. He does not esteem me highly enough for that. 
lie middle of May he sails for tlie Mediterranean. 

April '2(itb. 
eeply aff*ected by the situation and afflicted ap- 
ance of my stepmother, I asked her to-day why 
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she did not confide her case to her half-brother, as he 
would certainly be able to advise and assist her. 

But this she rejected with a sort of alarm, eiclaim- 
ing:— 

** No, no ! it would not be worth while, nor be of any 
use." 

I was astonished ; I thought that this was the very 
thing that would be most availing; never could the 
Chamberlain find a better opportunity of gratifying 
his passion, so frequently expressed, ** for doing good 
in silence." 

** Yes, I know what that means," rejoined my step- 
mother, with a sigh ; still greatly troubled about a 
considerable payment she had to make in a few days, 
she resolved at length in the evening to send for her 
brother. 

He came, and seemed much embarrassed at the 
confidence which she reposed in him. A.t last be 
advised his sister to make an assignment of her pro- 
perty, and to declare herself insolvent. In this way 
she would be best able to extricate herself out of her 
difiiculties. 

With a high-minded indignation, which won for her 
my whole heart's afiection, my stepmother rejected the 
proposal. " Rather," said she, " would I live on bread 
and water, and experience the most extreme want, 
than that anybody should sufier by me." 

The Chamberlain declared these sentiments to be 
" very fine, very respectable," but begged her ** to make 
use of her reason," and so on. 

My stepmother would not listen to any thing of the 
kind ; her brother had no other advice to give ; and be 
then got a look firom me, after which he quickly with- 
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drew, jesting at my '* Jupiter-niien/' and pleading as a 
pretext important " business.*' 

My warm and hearty approval of iny stepmother's 
manner of thinking and acting seemed afterwards to 
comfort and raise lier spirits. 



April 29tli. 

Beautiful, warm days, rendered still more charming 
by Selma's convalescence. The quiet seriousness 
which now pervades her general demeanour docs not 
hinder her from accepting with grateful joy every little 
gift which life and friendship, otfer. 

My stepmother tries to conceal from her the secret 
disquietude and trouble which harass her mind, but 
ihe is frequently very near betraying them. At my 
solicitations she has now confided her state affairs to 
Lennartson, who seems to be selected to be every body's 
helper. 

As to the mutual position of things at present be- 
tween Lennartson and Flora, I am ignorant. Yester- 
day I found them both in the antechamber; he had 
thrown his arm round her waist ; she reclined her head 
on his shoulder. On the table before them lay the red 
letter-case, the object of so much anguish and confusion ; 
serious and tender words seemed to have been spoken 
by Lennartson. Flora was deeply afTected, but to me 
it appeared as if neither of them were happy. Flora has 
been very little here, and with Sclma, and it still con- 
tinues to be a riddle to me. I have just received a few 
lines from her, stating that as she may now be at rest 
i'^specting Selma's health, she puq)oses to accompany 
/t^»r sister on a pleasure tour to Swartzjo, to hear tho 
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song of the nightingales r but intends to be here again 
on the 3d of May. 

Flora engages on a pleasure excursion, and leaves 
the friend who has sacrificed herself for her, to her 
silent sufferings ! Flora's brother also might at thii 
time have claims on her society and care ; his health is 
very precarious, and he had been ordered by the phy- 
sican to go abroad in the spring, and to try one of the 
warm baths of Germany. But amid all the afflictions 
of her near relatives. Flora thinks of nothing but 
amusing herself, and listening to the songs of the night- 
ingales. What deep-rooted egotism I But I will not 
yet condemn her; perhaps she travels to the quiet 
parks of Swartzjo, there to listen in peace to her " in- 
ward voice." 



April 30th. 

To-day Selma was so well that I could ask her re- 
specting her meeting with St Orme, and the magic 
power by which she had been enabled to extort from 
him in a moment the weapons he had held fast so long, 
and nullify the victory he had just won. The little 
which Sehna told me iibout this subject, and which I 
would not allow her to enter into further, lest she 
should become too much excited, has given me tlie 
following view of that circumstance: 

It was at the crisis when Flora seemed sinkin? into 
a bottomless abyss, that Selma felt inspired with i 
cournge and determination powerful enough to bid de- 
fiance to all opposition — to save her. The fear of ar- 
riving too late to prevent a meeting between Lennart- 
son and St. Orme ; the inward consciousness of danger 
pressing on many sides, made her almost unconsciously 
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ID hit Ibotitepi. She scarcely knew what ihe 
when ihe found hert^lf at St. Orme'a door ; 
ingular reception which ahe met with from 
>nly be explained by an extraordinary state 
I himselC 

le had left the bride whom he had bound to 
ith force and subtlety — left her with apparent 
ind joy of triumph. But no man remains 
5 frenzy of a woman who has once had a place 
irt St. Orme was any thing but tranquil 
eft Flora. The storm of that hour shook its 
I pinions over her ; and through the furce of 
:here awoke in him probably at that moment 
rancc of quite a difTcrent character, 
in that very day when St. Orme, neveral years 
id led to the altar the beautiful and noble 
Vdele, his only noble, his only pure love, 
w they stood there close together — the two 
periods — the two dissimilar brides 1 He 
f Virginia's modest kins on that day — he still 
owing one which proceeded, like a malignant 
n Flora's lips, and his heart recoiled from 
was, at the same time irresistibly drawn to 
'oung creature who was once his wifo. lie 
n her beautiful affection ; how he possessed 
last hour; prrhaps he thou^fht how at that 
mysticising grief, he had entreated lu>r for- 
and besought her to reveal hersflf to liim 
death ; and how she had promised to do it. 
St. Orme wished to (iiscard those thoughts, 
re up others from the Opora tiring-room and 
an boudoir. lUit amid these sparkling and 
images arose again a fd again the picture of 

T 
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pointed cwt to him dang^, death, and dcstriution on 
every aide, which like furiea he would have to niert 
with on hia way; and St. Orme shuddered. 

It has uniformly been a rule in romanc(>- literature 
to exhibit the vicious, or miscreants^ a.s pre-eminently 
strong and powerful men. Hut real life RhowKUN things 
in an opposite light. It demonstrateH to um the fact 
that the man of probity is pre-eminently the nohle one 
who, endowed with strength and power, reniaintf firm 
in hia will and stedfast in his faith — even unto death. 
The ignoble, the grovelling-minded man, may at certain 
times appear strong and daring; but in the iiour of 
danger, sudden breaks of irresolution or cowardice 
prove that he bears a craven heart in Iuh breast, that 
he feels himself standing upon an insecure ground 

What at that moment passed in St. Orme'H mind, I 
will not take upon myself to define; still less is it my 
intention to decide which part of Selma'H words made 
the most impression upon him — suffice it to state, that 
he then felt the necessity of yielding to her den)an(lH. 

Looking gloomily before him, and muttering the 
words of the unhappy Philippe Egalitc, when mount- 
ing the guillotine : 

" One abyss is as good as another I "— 

he went to his desk and took out the red letter-case 
containing Flora's letters. He surrendered them to 
Selma with the words : 

" You are the sister of my Virginia, Selma, and for 

your sake I voluntarily resign what no other power would 

have prevailed upon me to give u]>. Tell Flora that 

mA « is free. My presence shall not long be an incum- 

^'^ance to you — I shall depart the day after to-morrow. 

T 2 
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u may now go ; you have obtained your olqcct and 

ly be satisfied." 

Selma wished to thank him, but he interrupted her 

itii harshness, almost with rudeness, and begged her 
(> spare him "her sentimental talk and to go her 
^•ay." 

Si'lina timorously withdrew, but at the door liie 
turned round, with these words: 

'* Oh, St. Orme, whatever you may say, my blessing 
shall still follow you." 

Hearing St. Orme whistle, she hastened down the 

stairs; where she was met what I have already 

hinted at, and which was too much for her fine, sensitive, 
noble nature. 

After Selma had told me what I was desirous to 
know, she entreated me, with highly flushed chedui 
to describe to her Lennartson's deportment during her 
illness, of which she had but an obscure notion. I 
told her every thing, and an unspeakable inward joy 
hi'ained forth from her eyes during this statement, and 
found vent in grateful tears. She felt herself beloved 
by him, she was conscious of her purity and innooeoet 
in his sight. That was an infinite happiness to her. 



May lit 

The commercial Ladies are crammed with slander 
nnd gossip of every description up to their very 
throats and mouths. The rumour of Flora's manriagei 
not with St. Orme, but with Lennartson, was the prin- 
cipal topic; the grand ball at the Palace which was to 
lake place the day after to-morrow, was the next; the 
afternoon promenade at the Zoological Gardens, and 
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thft fine new equipages that would display themR(>lve5 
there, was the third; and the fourth wan Brenner's 
loss of all his accumulated fortune, toj^ether with his 
departure to th(? Mediterranean and his loiipr abMrncc. 
They knew wiih the greatest accuracy liow lie would 
arrange his domestic atfairs during hin al)vcriri», aiul 
had a number of anxieties on the ftubjoct. 'I'lic eldest 
boy was to be placed at tiie orphan-school, and for tli».- 
superintending care of his house and the rest of ilic 
ohildreni Brenner had engaged a Mad:ini TioJlinaii, a 
"tolerably decent woman, but an inveterate c ffee- 
driuker/' who keeps a coffee-pot for ever boiiitj^, niid 
is the worst rattle- tongue in the world. And <jk to her 
housekeeping qualifications and proceedin^.s, one may 
readily imagine their course, from the fact that during 
the life-time of the late Troll n)an, there was no such 
thing as baking at home, but all the bread for their 
consumption was vent for from the baker's, though 
they had four children and two servant innids in the 
house! 1! One could form some idea how things 
would go. It is really inconceivable how a man like 
Commodore Brenner could take 8uch a person into his 
house ; but no doubt she had thrust herself upon him 
when, during the children's illness, she, as a neigh< 
hour, had rendered them such kind and efficient 
services. 

" Have the children been ill, then ? " exclaimed T. 

" Yes, they have had the scarlet fever, the poor little 
things; and the two youngest are said to he still very 
ill, especially the lame boy. Well, it would be a happy 
thing if the Lord took him." 

" The poor father I " sighed I. 

" Yes, poor man I " cried Mam'selle P ♦ ♦ . "And 
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what a sad thing for him to be obliged to leave lui 
home now, in such a state of misery I And it is said 
that he looks, too, as if he had not been buried oaec, 
but twice,'* 

" But tell me entre nmUf my dear FrSulehh" whispered 
the lady of Colonel P * * , in a confidential mannor, 
" when is the grand and extraordinary betrothal here 
to be declared ? " 

I expressed my perfect igrnorance respecting it 
" The sooner it takes place," continued Madame 
P • * , ** the better it will be for Flora to silence all 
evil tongues, which assert that it will all probably come 
to nothing. There were some strange ^;umours in 
circulation at one time ; and one is looked upon with 
suspicion by inquisitive people, who believe me neces* 
sarily to know something of what is going <hi here, 
where I am so intimately acquainted, and — I had 
almost said — know every chair ; yes, they positively 
reproach me for my want of better information on the 
subject — but unfortunately I have so little curiosity. 
On this affair, however, I confess I should like to be 
accurately informed, both for Flora's and my good 
friend Madame Adelc's sake." 

"If the Colonel's lady was unfortunately so little 
inquisitive, I also was as little communicative ; and, to 
speak the truth, what 1 had just heard about Brenner, 
made me incapable of hearing or talking on other 
subjects. 

I am anxious to know whether Brenner will see me 

before his departure. 



P>1 
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May 8d, in the Evciiinff 
day, for the first time, Selma was able to enjoy 
Ud refrething air of spring, which came noftly 
h the open window into my stepmother's 
if. 

irk soared Joyously over the river, up into the 
tky; white sails glide slowly along in the Knight's 
and the hills and the shores were clotlied with 
■e. Selma saw all this, and smiled, with tears in 
aming eyes. 

liat a delightful scene is tliis I " said she. " How 
,nd beautiful is life ! " 

extended her hand to my stepmother und 
rho were standing at her side, and regarding 
mtively, she continued, with a tender smile : 
'hy so serious? Why so solemn, as if the con- 
ion were about my burial ? Now I am well, now 
)ring, now we will be cheerful." 
stepmother rose hastily, that she might conceal 
lotion by retiring ; but Selma held her back by 
ess, and throwing her arms around her, she ex- 
d: 

o, my mother ! Do not go away ! Now we can 
without constraint ; now I can hear all ; now I 
know what it is which makes those whom I love 
} perplexed. And, perhaps, it is unexpected by 
perhaps I have already surmised the prcNent 
»n of things. Tell me, tell me plainly, haa St. 
deceived us ? Are our affairs in a bad state ? — 
ord, are we poor?*' 

es, we are poor, my sweet child!" said my 
r, weeping aloud, and bending over the head of 
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hrr sittinpf dau|2[htcr, whose hair and brow were flooded 
witli hrr tears. She could say no more. 

" Ihit we are not poor in love/' said Selma. And 
then, it is no such great calamity. I have my mother, 
and my mother has me ; and we both have Sophia; «e 
are, therefore, still rich withal." 

*' And we have Lennartson, too," said I, and added 
a few words on the manner in which he was interesting 
hiniselt at present in our affairs. 

" That is just like him/' said Selma, with deep, 
almost unutterable emotion. 

After we hud become more composed, we discussed 
the subject of our present condition in peace and 
serenity. Selnia was the one who construed every thing 
lifTJitly, and proved to her mother, that by the sale of 
all her trinkets, and her beautiful collection uf paint- 
ini^s, she could satisfy all demands, and even realise a 
surplus for ourselves. Scima had evidently a clearer 
conception of the family's concerns than her mother. 

" And," cotitinued she, with reanimated spirits, 
" after we have settled all our affairs here in Stock- 
holm, we will retire to some pretty little town, settle 
tlu're, and live in quiet retirement. And I mean to 
try, too, what I can do in the way of providing /(M></aiu/ 
T'lhiifutj and live, not as 1 have done hitherto, merely 
like ///#» //7/V.v of the jicl'l. I shall call to aid some of my 
accoi.iplisluiKMits, which I will teach to any who may 
ho. ilcsirous of learniii{^, or transhite foreign works, it 
even fvirn author myself. Who knows what inspira- 
tion Mtay come *. And Sophia shall be my reviewer. 
Ah, you will see we shall do great things yet." 
" All. if the Sylphide will only hover about us and 
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herald us as before," saiJ 1, " then I Khali tVnr nothing 
in the world. 

My stepmother no longer wept. Comforted and 
cheered she embraced her daughters, and thanked 
heaven for them. 

The Philosopher announced — ** Baron Lcnnartson." 

Selma turned pale and arose, evidently trembling. 
I asked her if she would like to retire and compose 
herself a little. 

" No/* she replied, *' I feel strong enough to see 
him. Besides, have I not my mother and my Sophia 
with met'* 

With an exclamation of joyous 8uq)riHC, Lcnnartson 
hastened to Selma the moment he saw her. She ex- 
tended him her hand, which he seized with animation, 
but both were too deeply moved to be able to speak to 
each other immediately. It was Selma who first broke 
silence, as with a tolerably firm voice she said : 

** We are all so greatly obliged to you, su infinitely 
indebted to you. How kind you are in taking so 
lively an interest even in these our adverse circum- 
stances." 

We now came to Selma's aid, and related to Len- 
nartson what we had just been discussing among us. 
Lennartson appeared rejoiced at the opportunity now 
afforded him of speaking to Selma unreservedly on the 
position of affairs, and showed her a statement which 
he had drawn up on the subject. And according to 
this it appeared that our situation was far better tliau 
we thought. 

When Selma cheerfully alluded to the sale of her 
pictures, Lennartson seemed affected, for he well knew 
^ow dear and precious tliey were to her, even on ac- 
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" Yet, that is true," answered I. 

" I am not aurprited at it," continued Flora ; " but 
you have not acted altogether ri^ht in so doing, and 
aoon perhaps you will hate me no longer." 

** You have more than once been kind to me, Sophia, 
and therefore I now request you — after the fashion of 
the world — to extend your kindness to uie still further, 
and give me a patient hearing. I know the baneful 
influence of bitter feelings, and will endeavour to ex- 
tinguish those I have inspired you with, if possible, 
before But I must hasten to my purpose. 

" You have found me a strange and incomprehen- 
aible being, and I will now give you the key thereto. 
You have sometimes talked to us about primeval 
words, and the primeval word of my mysterious being 
lies deeply rooted in my childhood and youth, in the 
influences that surrounded my cradle and accompanied 
me to my twentieth year. My mother was a good- 
natured, but weak and vain woman ; my fattier a stern 
and haughty man, who despised all women, probably 
because he had found none whom he could properly 
esteem. Discord prevailed in the house in one thing 
only : were my parents agreed to educate their child 
merely for outward attraction, merely for brilliant dis- 
play, by which she might make her fortune in the 
world. From an early period vanity and ambition con- 
tended in my mind against nobler impulses ; but the 
latter were soon compelled to yield to the former : the 
heart that might have beat for a noble aOection, was 
forced to beat for paltry and ignoble objects ; and all 
the endowments that might have been subservient to 
higher and better purposes, weie soon debased to the 
service of vanity. O faul lot of woman! — In child- 
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lood my mind was already poiaoned by flattery waA 
presents — when in company I acquitted myself with 
^Idt, and attracted attention and admiration. Tliis 
continued throughout the whole period of my yoath; 
to make a g^reat match, to gain a brilliant position in 
life, was represented to me as the sole object of my ex- 
istence. Accordingly I lived more and more for this 
end, and studied only to foster my ever-increasing and 
almost boundless vanity. My natural gifts favoured 
me, and whenever I would I made conquests; but 
wantonly I rejected such easy triumphs ; refused soon 
to aid the intentions of my parents, and lived exclu- 
sively for the gratification of my own pleasures. That 
by such conduct I became the cause of unhappineu to 
some honourable men served but to flatter my vanity. 
I myself remained cold. 

'* About that time I met St Orme. You are aware 
how his reputation, his talents, and hia personal ap- 
pearance enchanted me. For the first time I became 
acquainted with love : his courteous attention flattered 
my self-love. His principles completed the annihils- 
tion of the little good which I still possessed— he im- 
po&»ed upon me by a certain superiority of will and 
tliought, and for a time exercised an extraordinaiy 
power over me. But this was of a demoniacal nature, 
and had not properly taken root in my heart, in ny 
better self. Seeing myself forsaken by him, my pride 
and love of the world enabled me to achieve foigetful- 
ness of him in turn. New impressions also came to 
niv aid. Selma, with whom at this time I was in more 
constant intercourse, exercised a healthful and beneficial 
influence over me ; I clave to her as far as my egoti*in 
would permit ; and this inward friendship fostered snd 
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eloped many a better feeling' in my bosom, reani- 
ed by ber pure and lovely nature. 

My father was dead, and by his will had appointed 
inartaon my guardian, probably in the expectation 
c he would become yet more to me. My vanity and 
)ition indicated him as in every respect a most eli- 
te partis ; and I needed not my mother's hints to 
srmine on making a conquest of him. ThiK ap- 
red easy enough ; but I was in error, for the more 
metrated the depths of his mind, the more I became 
ire that his soul, his energies and aspirations, were 
replete with a grandeur, in comparison with which 
that I had hitherto desired and aimed at seemed 
irfish and contemptible. Besides, he was soamia- 
, so conciliating even when he blamed me, that my 
rt soon became involved in my project, and he be- 
le the goal of my existence. I saw clearly enough 
t he had not been quite proof against me; and 
lough he had rallied his whole resolution and forti- 
e against my enchantments, still I doubted nothing 
t I should ultimately l)e victor, under some of the 
T shifting guiues which, Proteusl-rike, I waH wont to 
ume to suit various dispositions and tcni]>erament8. 
t the shapes I had taken were all soul-less ; and as 

sun's far darting beams disperse the gloomy un- 
tainties of the darkness, so did Lcnnartson's clear 
nee penetrate and turn to confusion these fictitious 
nblances. (I is character was more and more power- 
, more and more crushing to my self-esteem, and not 
I perilous to my peace of mind. And never had I 
•n so keenly sensible of his power, as at the moment 
en 1 was aware that he saw through and — despised 
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le I Contempt from him you love ! and to know tl 
contempt merited — inexpressible misery ! 

Flora sprang hastily up* opened the window on t! 
stream, dashed back her curls, and appeared to be i 
haling with eagerness the cold night air. And t 
scene she was gazing on was certainly calculated 
tranquillize and restore a perturbed spirit. Clears 
still was the May night above the city: the dark mi 
of the palace, illuminated by the lights flitting abo 
rose in gloomy majesty against the dark blue sky; 
dark shade below lay the Heilizegeistholm, with 
lonely reminiscences of blood ; the silvery waves of t 
Maelar rested quietly within the shores, spreading ( 
its undisturbed mirror-like surfiEu:e, with a light elo 
resting over its far-distance, and the flags lay motic 
less on the masts of the vessels in the harbour, i 
seemed to sleep, and the peace of the night brought 
mind the past struggle of the day. 

Flora after a while resumed more composedly : 
well remember, as if it had been but yesterday, 
partly from old habit and partly from a new-sf 
desire to awaken jealousy in the bosom of Lenni 
I had been coquetting with a man who evinced 
penchant for me, but in whom I took not the s) 
interest whatever ; I urged him on to acts of fc 
made him ridiculous in Lennartson's presence 
nartson broke off the tone of kindness in i 
had hiiherto spoken ; and in sharp and cut 
guage took away the veil which concealed 
myself, and showed me the precipice on whir 
Never before had such serious words been 
to me ; never had any one dared to speak 
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such untneaiured blame. My first imiirrKnion was 
haughty' anger , and 1 drove the bold iiitnidor for 
ever from my presence. My xecond idt-n wnn to write 
to him, to open my whole lienrt to him, und acqiiuiitt 
hinijWith the feelings he had int'iirtvd into it. I was no 
habituated to triumph that I expi'cttd to kcc Lfiinart- 
lon at my feet iinnicdiacely on receipt of it. He came, 
but — like a brother — gentle yet grave ; and it was only 
from a ceriain embarrassment in hisdomeaiiour 1 could 
argue he had understood me but that he would not 
understand. Alas! I was not the woman he could 
love and whom he would select as the companion of 
his pilgrimage through life. 

" When I reinarkeil tliiH, my pride once mori^rosc u]>, 
and bade me quench an unrequited love ; but love 
again counselled me, and it wiui to Huhdue my evil tend- 
encies and to become worthy of him. The goodneM 
and the sympathy he evinced towards me, the pleaKurc 
he took in my talentti, bound me still more to him, and 
the wish grew upon me to iranstorm myKcIf into the 
ideal of woman's loveliness, which seemed ever to be 
floating in Lenn-irtHon's mind. Hut alas ! man once 
perverted finds it but too diilicuit again to regain his 
position of innocence and truth. It is easier to loose 
the most tangled knot than to rectify an insincere and 
subtle nature. They alone can comprehend me, who, 
like myself, with all their energies strained to rise su- 
perior to themselves, have been hurled back by some 
evil influence into that abyss from which they hud 
been eager to escape. 

** About this peritnl my mother became afflicted with 
a painful malady wliich ended only with her death. 1 
tended her with airccliuii : and ihis one simple circum- 
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Stance brouglit that to pass which all ray gifts u 
talents Iiad essayed in ¥ain. When Lennartaon ■! 
me discharging my duties as a daughter, he appvoadu 
me again. I gained ground in hia eataem, and h 
heart seemed to be responding to my tenttraents ft 
him. At my mother's deatli-bed side be presasd tl 
fatherless and motherless girl to bis heart, besought ■ 
to place my hand in his, and there we plighted oi 
troUi. 

" What follows, you know. Lennartaon was iommoiii 
to attend his father, and went abroad with him. A 
unexpected legacy made me wealthy, and St On 
reappeared, and taught me to know the net in which 
had enmeshed mysel£ I still loved Lennartaon, but 1 
was away when St. Orme returned, and the latter mgM 
began to recover and exert over me some of that noxi0 
power he had of old. His fiery will and bis Btrenf 
of mind pressed upon me again, and he flattered 
not quite extinct predisposition for the joya 
triumphs of vanity. Lennartaon, in his turn, c 
back and recovered his power, and St. Orme's 
waned, but I had not freedom to shake him off fror 
altogether. I was in his power, and my prayen 
as ineffectual as my threats. Then arose hate an 
in my breast, and increased the more I waa con 
that he did not love me, but my wealth. But yo 
all; you know my struggles, you know how 
was wun at the very point when all seemed los' 

'\\ not repeat it. But do you know, Sophia, to t 

;; I tent the victory is mine ? " 

i. : " What do you mean ? " 

" 1 mean that nothing hinders me at thif 
from being Lcniiaitsou's wife, lie has offer 
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and) overcoming that in his noble nature which was to 
Bparate ub. He knows, and forgives inc all for my 
>ve'a sake. The pitclier is once more brimful of hap- 
iness, and the hands of Fortune and Mercy present 
: for the draught Now but one thing remains — " 

'•And that is?" 

** To refuse him t *'— 

" To what I " 

'' To refuse him 1 In that hour when I saw Sclma 
^ing on her bed of pain for my sake, and heard her in 
be heat of her fever disclose the pent-up secret of her 
,eart ; when I perceived Lennartson's feelings for her, 
nd saw their glances mingling and leciprocating — the 
lea was first awakened to sacriHce myself, and to be 
lie only miserable one ; but I was as yet little accus- 
(Mned to foster lofty conceptions — I even strove to over- 
each myself by the thought that Lennartson loved me 
a reality and truth, and that 1 could soon recover the 
}ve I had lost by my misconduct. I wished to display 
nyself high-minded and correct, and laid the letters 
hat had made me so wretched in Lennartson's hands 
or him to judge me. I was almost certain he would 
lOt accept them. 1 was not mistaken; he pushed 
hem away, but took my hands between his, and made 
ne vow — yes, solemnly vow, that there was nothing in 
hose letters, or in my earlier circumstances, to pre- 
ent me from being "the w{fe qf an fumest man." So 
an his words, and I swore the oath. Thank God that 

could do sol He then drew me to him, and spoke 
/ords full of divine goodness and generosity ; but he 
cknowledged that his heart was no longer mine as 
nee— acknowledged another love. 1 knew full well for 
i^hom, though her name never passed his lips, lie 

u 2 
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asked if I would liave patience with liim, and aid him 
in his endeavours to suppress those feelings, and to do 
his duty towards me. For that purpose .he was about 
again to exile himself voluntarily from his native land 
until he should be once more his own masteri and could 
oHer me a heart more worthy of me than at present, 
and more capable of making me as happy as his will 
and intentions were to see me. * We have/ he con- 
cluded, ' both gone astray ; but the right road is before 
UR, and let us fall into it. I shall soon leave Sweden, 
hut during my absence we will correspond: by this 
means we shall be better understood, and more inti- 
mate with ench other. We will only part now to unite 
more cordially after a while. We will not, my Flora, 
wpd in untruth, but in truth. T have laid open my 
heart to you now, as it shall always be unfolded to her 
whom I hope to call my wife. I see that I have troubled 
you. Forgive me! Love me, nevertheless, and be- 
lieve me — I will not quit you.' 

" So saying, Lennartson folded me in his arms once 
more. And at that moment I felt a change come over 
my spirit. The greatness and goodness of this man 
overwhelmed all littleness and paltriness in me — ^il 
lifted me up, and pointed out my future path, f re- 
quested a few days for deliberation from Lennartsof 
before giving him an answer, and departed toSwartzjf 
— not to hear the voice of the nightingale, but to he? 
the small inward voice; to commune with myself, — 
pray. () Sophia, on those days and nights for the fi' 
time I prayed from the bottom of my heart, and, fe 
ing that my prayer was henrd, experienced the ' 
value of the words, * God's strength is mighty in 
Weak.* In those diiys I felt inv will turned, mv a 
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intentions strengthened, my nature renewed, and life 
and the world set clearly before me. 

" J returned to Stockholm, tc» be present at the Court 
Ball. I put a little colour on my pale cheeks, and 
made myself as handsome and brilliant as possible. In 
the greatness of my pride 1 wished once more to 
triumph over the world, which 1 knew was now enjoy- 
ing its full malevolence against me. And tiien to 
complete my great work; — to liberate two noble beings, 
to unite them, and then to retire from the scene. Do 
not look upon me melancholy, as if in sad question, 
Sophia 1 Be patient! Suicidal thoughts have no 
longer a place in my heart No I its expeiieitces and 
impressions have been too great and too gentle, my 
good angel. Selma and Lennartson have chafed away 
the night from my inward mind, and the day-break has 
visited me; some rays of it must reward and blcKs 
them. Grieve not for me 1 1 will bear my life and 
the sorrow that must accompany it in silence." 

" Oh, Flora I " 1 exclaimed, much afieeted, '* you are 
indeed worthy of a happier fate." 

"No commisseration," replied Flora, with a brink 
and lively expression. " I have been a great gainer — 
I have won a great deal I did not possess before — 1 
have gained true esteem. And in this minute 1 expe- 
rience a certainty and tranquillity in my soul which 1 
never have known before — I feel 1 am elevated ; 1 feel 
I shall rise in the estimation of all those whose good 
opinion and approbation have any value for me. Oh, 
leave me this consciousness, boastful as it may sound, 
to sustain myself by its assistance in a heavy, a bitter- 
coming hour. 

** No, do not commisserate mc ! I liavc conquered. 
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But well can I pity many, who in like straits have no 
such allies as I have, and are for ever lost; who, 
through a false idealism, an erroneous education, are 
already wrecked at the very outset of their voyage, and 
can never again be restored to a compact unity. 

** Alas ! I am also shattered to my very heart's core, 
and shall never again be a unity. Like a fragment of 
a better being, I shall pass through life perhaps merely 
to give warning of the present, and to point the way to 
a better hereafter. 

" See you! It is day! Dost see the world once 
more illumined ? Of a surety so will the dawning of 
mankind be again illumined. In like manner the 
knowledge of life's great end — of the true value of the 
world — shall be more and more vivid in the heart. Of 
a truth woman shall be more esteemed for her native 
worth, and the uprightness of her nature be acknow- 
ledged. And when it is so acknowledged, when she 
reaches her true station in society as a reflective 
being, and a burgher of the great community, then she 
will again be the mother of a divinity on earth, ami 
bring forth a regenerated and exalted posterity." 

The fire of inspiration blazed in Flora's eyes, burned 
on her cheek and her eloquent lips. She was indcei 
incomparably beautiful! And beautiful too was th 
landscape. The sun was rising, and threw his earlie 
beams on the heights ; the pinnacles of the steeples wi 
radiant ; the hill tops glowed in the glorious lights ; ' 
windows of the palace on the Luchsliof seemed tc 
on fire. A light air, full of the life of spring, rus 
through all the trees, and waved the poplars ovei 
river, the flags fluttered gaily in the morning v 
the foaming river, swelled by the rising >' 
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dashed through the arches of the Norr i)ri(l<r(> mon; 
boldly than ever, while the larks, mounted hipfh in air, 
carolling their morning hymn, and the Know-white 
gulls swept along below. 

Flora and I stood silent some time, watching the in- 
creasing light and life; at last she turned her (*yeK on 
the harbour, in whicii n small black column of Hnioke 
was seen, as if to show the passage out of the harbour 
of Stockholm. 

'' Ah!" she exclaimed, ''Gauthiod is already making 
a signal, and urges me to haste." 

" You are going abroad ? " I exclaimed, in vclxMnent 
surprise. 

"With Felix — with my poor brother. Uv. has been 
ordered to Ems, and I am accompanying him for hiH 
lake as well as my own. It is necessary for me to diH- 
appear ; I am only an obstacle here, and I need, buHidos, 
the aur of another country. Felix sliall be my next 
care. He has hitherto never found a sister in nieKuch 
as he has deserved ; — but in future he shall find one. 
Perhaps some time or other the pair, whose happinct^s 
and joys have been sliipwrecked, may return to tlieir 
father-land with restored health and increased worth." 

" And what is your wish — what object have you in 
the future ? " 

** At present, and for some years to remain abroad — 
Felix and 1 will travel. I shall observe tlie world witii 
increased acumen. I will consider woman in tlie new 
and loftier relation with regard to social exiHtence she 
is beginning to assume ; I will see and decide freely 
and unprejudicedly, and then fix upon some ))oint for 
myself in the realm of the beautiful or the good, a 
motive, a noble end for my restless and ardent spirit. 
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Oh, Sophia ! J will commence a new life. I feel the 
epocha of my life is now ! Farewell to error I Adieu 
to weakness. — Adieu illusions I And now for a new 
sun, a new earth, a new existence ! — And God's grace 
be with my good will." 

Flora then stretched out her clasped hands to Hea- 
ven : tears sparkled in her beaming eyes. We were 
both silent — I was deeply affected. Flora, in more 
composure, again spoke, — 

** See, Sophia, here is a letter to Selma, and here 
ne to Lennartson ! — they will tell them every thing. 
They will also tell them that the determination I have 
come to is the only way to happiness and peace now 
open to me. No one who is my friend would attempt 
to divert me from it Gladly would I again see my 
Selma — most gladly would I look again into her serene 
countenance, and into her good clear eyes *, but 1 must 
spare her this painful parting .... she has already 
suffered enough on my account I But this wreath — " 
and she removed a wreath of white roses from her hair. 
" You shall take it to her couch, Sophia ; lay it at her 
feet, and beg her to keep it, and to wear it as a memo- 
rial of her friend Flora. I know that I deserve no: w 
innocent an emblem ; but I also know that her gentle 
heart would not tolerate another souvenir of me with- 
out pain. In Selma's letter I have added a few lines 
to her mother : remember me to her also — to all, in 
short, who you think trouble themselves about me, 
and say to them, that 1 have only left home so quietly 
to spare us all the pain of leave-taking. And now I 
must be speedy : Felix is waiting for me — my luggage 
and maid are already on board, and 1 will soon wrap 
myself up, and then — Sophia, will you go with me 
t^own to the port?" 
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** To the end of the world, if you'wish ! '* was my 
reply. 

** Thanks ! — You do not hate me, then ? " 

" Hate you I I love, I admire — " 

''Hush I Hushl — You will put my virtue to the 
blush." 

With these words Flora quitted the room. Soon re- 
turning equipped for travelling, and I was rc.idy to 
accompany her. The niorninp^ was lovely, tooming 
with the signs and animation of the younp^ year. 

In earnest but cheerful conversation we vvent down 
to the harbour. Our parting was full of affection and 
deep feeling. Flora was strong and resolute to the 
last; and it was not until I could no longer see her 
white handkerchief waving in the distance that I 
quitted the strand. My heart was heavy ; hut as I 
returned into the house, and thought on the revolution 
which had come to pass, as well as on the news I was 
bearing to my darling, I thought I hud received some 
new impulse in mind and body; and that wind and 
wave, man and beast, church tower and lowly })ave- 
ment, heaven and earth, were all joining in my ju- 
bilee of — 

" The Good has gained the battle." 

Now will I surprise my stepmother; she and Si'lma 
yet deep: "They went to sleep late," said Carina. 
I am waiting impatiently, and writing while I wait. I 
would not now exchange places with an urchanirel, it* it 
happened that he had any other commission save the 
bearing of glad tidings. 
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Oh, joyl thou to*e)y anapti c 
beauteous art thou, bow worthy o 
titou lighlert up the tear-bedewed i 
Ehinest forth in the gUnce of the dyi 
art lliou when filling the pitclier for thi 
tunBtei how beneficent Kadfull i>f mercy 
the ■fflicted of the burden on his meniDC 
hU couch witli ra«ei i how cbanninj; 
leemeBt (hou tu me nlien t perceivo th 
thehearu of men[ Oh, thnt thou we: 
that with my iirnyers, with my he»n"« 
Eummon you when needed. Tben shou 
more frequent visitor of eaith. 

But perchance thou mighteet be less 
enlraneing if grief did not precede y 
never ahines more gloriously than al 
rain ! Are not joy and sorrow the wingi 
with man raises himself to the linal eoc 

I'he light step of joy in the hearts ol 
have this day in our own house, in my o 
it, allhougli we dare not yet speak ope 
S|)ect for Flora's memory and her self- 
an embargo upon our lipa, but the f-lory 
around herself by her conduct is fait dii 
gloDuiy shades of grief. 

LennarUon and Selma have mel lilu 
who have long been in search of, and a 
other like two soula originally in unit 
of the Creator. 

Her happiness hns been eKtracted fro 
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1 have full 8. 
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her) I hear the laughing god of love and the flutter of 
his wing. Yes, the Sylphide will yet dance, dance on 
roses! 

Flora's letter to Lennartson is such that he cannot 
reject the emancipation she proffers to him. She ex- 
presses herself decidedly and uninistakeably, and be- 
seeches him to concede her the satisfaction of making 
two loved beings happy, and thereby restoring to her 
their and her own esteem. 

" Repentance and self-condemnation/' she writes, 
" would ever pursue me even at thy side, Lennartson ! 
and you would be unable to protect me against them, 
for you could not love me. But apart from you I shall 
be nearer to you. Oh, Thorsten, 1 am sure that when 
united to Selma you will think on me with tendcrneHK, 
and I shall again be lovely in your eyes. Mm ! ])ok- 
sibly it is more of selfishness than pure affection which 
instigates me even now. If it be so — forgive me." 

Lennartson's reply to Flora must pierce her heart 
with an ineffaceable thrill of pleasure and noble con- 
tent. And Flora is in the right. They will now be 
more closely attached than if they had been liusbund 
and wife. 

My stepmother is delicious; she pleases and touches 
me at the same time. She is silent and quiet, often 
laying her hands together and sighing ; but her sigh 
is qualified by a smile, and brigliter thoughtt? break 
forth from her heart through the sedateness which she 
yet sees fit to adopt. She speaks very admirably of 
the " wonderful ways of providence," and of the duty 
of man ''to be resigned." When will she take courage 
to give us Prince Mettcrnich again ? 

And myself— for 1 am also iu the business — 1 partici- 
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pate. I rejoice, I hope, and am thankful ; but' ii 
my heart of hearts I am not happy nor at ease. I an 
disturbed about William Brenner, and am not on gooi 
terms with myself. 

Many people /emain single from worthy, nay esti 
mable grounds ; but many — from selfishness ; the latte 
I detect in myself, and with shame. We desire to b( 
beloved, we desire to receive warmth from the flame o 
a noble heart, nay even to give back some portion c 
tiiat tlanie — as much at leaiit as our convenience, ou 
personal comfort will permit. But marriage, particii 
larly if this is associated with a few difficulties, witi 
some apprehension of trouble in the future, we caiinc 
face ; we have not virtue enough ! 

Meanwhile I am anxious whether 1 shall see th 
Viking again before his departure ! No either! I an 
not anxious! For if he will not, I will, and **eeqt 
frmme vent Dieu levent." 



May 13t 
Most memorable event in cabinet between my s 
mother and myself. 

When we were yesterday afternoon settling the 
of the nation, we remarked an unwonted concur 
in our views. Congratulating ourselves on this, 
about inquiring into the caui-:e uf this a])proxim 
and it transpired that my stepmother, who ha( 
ously redd certain royalist journals, had lapsed 
over to the side of the opposition; while 1, aft 
plodding through the colunms of an oppositio? 
was inclining towards the p;ovcrnnient. Spec 
ited at this disco verv, a\u\ WY\c\\;vu\\« ^dvX^ 
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our independence, we settled for the t'uiun; to kc( )> tiu; 
balance even, to consider ourselves the or^arm of both 
parties, and terminated our political discussion by 
having patience with each other. 



May 14th. 

Something of the altered condition and circum- 
stances of our house must have got wind, for our 
" spasmodic acquaintances," who during the dark 
periods had let us hear nothing of thcin, were now 
reviving like flies in sunny weatiier. 

The Gyllcnldfs and Silfverlingn have been smothering 
us to-day with friendship and compliments. Lennart- 
son came, and now their friendship knew no limits, 
but made the most desperate rush for an indissoluble 
personal intimacy. My stepmother was polite, and 
took the world as it was; but Selina put on her prin- 
cess's mien, and responded very coldly to the SiltVer- 
ling empressement. 

The not- spasmodical, but in all circumstances 
ft'iendly Signora Luna was allowed a peep into our 
recent happy position, and her fine eyes were radiant 
with pleasure, as well at Flora's behaviour as at Selnia 
and Lennartson's happiness. She was in full court 
dress, and so handsome and brilliant, tliat I could not 
help saying : 

" Signora is in full moon to-night, and must feel 
herself equal to a most shining course." 

She threw a look at me, which manifested a secret 
sorrow, and replied : 

" Ah ! my dear, all is not gold that glitters, and the 
shining course .... But it will do. Ml si;,cvv\^ ^^\\^ 
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albeit one might sometimes think every thing ii itaiid- 
ing still."; 

Baron Alexander now made hit appearance^ and 
with his customary superiority, remarked: 

" I must remind you, cher amie, that it is nearly nine 
o'clock ; it is time to g^ to court ; it will be 'Spleiidid 
to-night" 

*' And I," whispered his wife to me as she rose, 
" shall this night with many another sigh in secret, n 
Tegner says : 

* Tell me, watchman, how wears the night t 
Will it never come to an end t ' " 

** But, in earnest," said I, '' is it not entertaining tv 
be in so splendid an assembly, to see life in gala 
costume ? " 

** That would undoubtedly be the case," replied 
Signora Luna, *' especially when one comes in contact 
with many agreeable and -eminent persons — if the 
heart were only ache-free. But how few are there who 
pass light-hearted through life ; and perhaps not with- 
out good too, for in the opposite case we should become 
too triviaL" 

She smiled sadly, nodded to me, and disappeared, 
shaded by the Great Alexander. 

Domestic happiness or unhappiness. That it is 
which assimilates the lot of all on earth more than 
aught else, which levels the palace with the hovel, 
places the labourer on a footing with the king, and 
raises up immeasurable differences between the exist- 
ence and fortune of the mighty. 

" Domestic troubles," writes a king, complainingly, 
who has fretted his little part in this world's scene. 
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"are thus far different from ordinary troubles, — that 
they press down the soul with the reiterated grief which 
they call into action every moment." 

'' lam the happiest of men/* writes another monarch, 
who still wears one of the noblest crowns of Europe, in 
a confidential letter, " 1 am the happiest of men, and 
you will meet with few who, after a three-and-twenty 
years' acquaintance, and nineteen years' marriage, find, 
like myself, the heart of their wife just as loveuble, and 
her eyes just as heavenly as in the first days of their 
attachmeut." 



May 15th. 
The Commerce Council Ladies, Madame and MIsh 
-. Miss made great eyes, looked faces most preg- 



nant of meaning, and put several searching questions, 
such as : 

" Well, when shall you be going to Tornea ? Docs 
Miss Sclma take pleasure in a book entitled ' H ints 
for Economical Preparations of Food 7 ' 1 was tliink- 
ing she might require it. Shall I buy it for her? 
Price is about sixteen shillings, banco." 

A tea meeting in the afternoon between two happy 
mothers, my stepmother and Madame Ilittersvtird. 
The first cloudless day in the month of June is to light 
Ake SparrskoUPs and Ilellfrid lUttersv&rd's wedding. 

What do 1 write this down for ? To seek to forget 
that of which I am constantly thinking. 

The Viking will sail on Sunday evening. The 
youngest boy will not be in bed. is it possible that 
Brenner will not see me or come to bid me adieu 
before he leaves. 
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Hpw happy was Lennartson this evening in the 
company of nU loved Selinu and her mother, sketching 
plana for the future ! How amiable was he in his joy, 
in the over-gushing existence to which, for the first 
time, he gave full play ! He left his bride no peace 
the whole time, which of course gave her vast disquiet. 

And my stepmother, how bappy was she ! 

And I oh, I was happy too, in seeing all 

around me happy ; I received the lively comfort of a 
life with them (for it is settled I am to take up my 
quarters in Lennartson*s new home) in taking part in 
every thing, whether art, science, public and private 
matters of interest, and regulation when in contact 
with individuals of importance or in their ordinary 
circles. 

I feel well how easy and pleasant life may be in a 
daily enjoyment of what Ehrensviird terms " pleasant 
wants;" but 

Aye but — what saycst thou dumb speaker, beating 
within my bosom ? And you wisdom, baptized in the 
living fount of love — thou whom I have summoned to 
guide my steps, to illumine my way — what have you to 
say? 

Here a life of sunshine free from shadow, full of 
pleasant enjoyment and comfort in the society of noble 
and amiable people, who, however, have no need of 
me, and are enough to themselves without me. Re- 
verse the picture : — a falling house I might prop up, 
orphan children, whose mother and protector 1 might 
be, a man of worth I might make happy — who loves 
me, and whom 1 could say / do love. A life full of 
toil and care, on which nevertheless the eternal eye 
would look down with mute' complacency : then on the 
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Other — a life without splendour on earth but glorified 

by Can I doubt ? But Madame Trollman t Good. 

The one Trolla* will drive out the other. The stme 
haa happened before. But the world? How will it 
cross itself and shout, " Mad, my masters ! Marriage 
mania! Folly!*' Well, what then? Selma, Len- 
nartson. I know what they will say. But, stepraotber ! 
How my stepmother will be surprised. 
This is Saturday evening. 

* Sunday Morning. 

A note from the Viking — manly heart — any thing 
but full of feeling. He says, however, he has not 
sufficient reliance on his fortitude to take leave of me 
in person, and, therefore, does it in writing, begging 
me to remember him to my friends, hoping to see me 
again, and subscribing himself my ** true William." 

A nosegay of fine flowers says more than the note. 

But I hold it inexcusable in my *' true William " that 

he will not see and hear his mistress before setting off 

to the other end of the world. I feel the charm at work 

within me. 

Evening. 

But a very little space, but a very little while ofke 

intervenes between the present moment, and that 

which by a magic stroke we may have changed t 

whole aspect of our life, and altered the whole futu 

We ourselves generally hold tlie wand in our hand, 

when applying its mighty force — whether for happii 

or the reverse — of that we are often utterly ignor 

♦ An enchantress. The reader will recollect Troila i' 
"Pirate." 
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I wai neTertheleis tolerably undiiturbed, when at the 
lame hour as Lennartson went out with Sclma and my 
•tepmotfaer for an airing in the park in his carriage, I 
quietly and alone took a walk down towards SchifTH- 
holnu The afternoon waa tranquil, somewhat dull, but 
like summer. I looked about the neighbourhood as if 
taking leave of it ; saluted the Norr bridge with the 
palace, the statues, the quays and river; bade adieu 
to the beau momU, At the head of the SchifFslioltn 
bridge I stood still. Before me, on its blue flood, 
raited the verdant Schiffsholm with its alleys and groves, 
its temple built on the rocks, and mirrored in the sea. 
Behind me brushed past the crowd of wayfarers riding 
and walking, streaming onward in their holiday clothes 
to the park. I thought of the carriage that was bear- 
ing my kindred along in the gay scene of fashion, in 
which they had affectionately called to me to take my 
place; my heart sank; it was as if invisible bonds 
fettered my feet and drew me back. It was an hour of 
mental anguish. At that moment the ;bell8 of the 
churches began to strike up ; and as in earlier ages the 
bells of the temple had the virtue of dispelling heathen 
enchantments, so did these now operate upon mc. The 
encircling bonds were loosed, and I stepped onwards 
—excited, but resolved. And when I came to the 
green grove — an old man had planted it, and thereby 
embellished his declining years in that he had embel- 
lished his native city — when I saw the tender leaf, and 
thought on the tender children, then 1 became more 
composed, more free of heart 

It was not till the longOeil, or the Admiralty threw 
its shade across my path, that a certain timidity, hut of 
another kind, restrained me. My procedure was uii- 
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usual. What would be said of it ? What 
Brenner himself— 

'*The million/* said I, to myself, som 
trouble myself not about the world. I am gi 
to say good bye to a friend. Honi toii qui m 

Brenner was not at home, and was not e: 
yet I was glad of it. I told Frau Triy 
came forward with this information, and wl 
had not the air of a very dangerous enchai 
I would wait till the captain returned, as 1 
thing of consequence to say to him. I wo 
while see to little William, in case she had an 
to do. Frau Trollman was quite content, 
detected the odour of roasting coffee in 
And now at the bed of the litde fellow, al 
children around me, I began telling stories, 
myself quite comfortable with theiiL My 
interrupted by footsteps in the hall, and b 
joyful cry of all the children at seeing thef 
Ife was soon inside with his sick chilr 
anxiously for his father. When he saw 
peifectly astounded. 

" You here ! *' was his first word, ar 
hand and motioning to the children to 
as he led me into another room. " You 
and he threw an inquiring glance at nr 

I left him no long space for his sur* 

" How could you think of leavir 
single friendly word of leave-taking 
good — it was not right of you. I da; 
no more of me than of a sea-gull I*' 
near. 

The Viking held his peace : I w 
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** We can see now who understands keeping true to 
<me*B friends best : you would not come to me, but 
here am I come to you to — say farewell." 

** And you are come for that only ? — Thanks ! " He 
pressed my hand. 

It was a little .more difficult now to go on. I was 
silent — he was silent. At last he made an efTort, and 
commenced with a mild and subdued voice, — 

** Thanks for so friendly a punishment of my ap- 
parent neglect 1 Will you permit me to accompany 
you home now, and make my peace with your re- 
latives ? " 

** Go if you wish : I remain here. 

** How ? •' 

" I remain with thy children, William, till your re- 
turn from Africa.'* 

Brenner examined me awhile, and his eyes filled 
with tears. 

** Oh, woman's heart !" he said at last, as he seized 
my hand, and with a deeply meaning glance. " And 
when I return, what will you do then ? " 

** What — you please," I faltered. 

Brenner was again mute, and then his voice was tre- 
mulous with emotion. 

** Those are words for which some little time back I 
would have surrendered the half of my life ; but now, 
— it is otherwise. — What I then wished I wish no 
longer." 

I looked on him inquiringly, and in amazement. 

** Now," he resumed, " my position is very different : 
'* On earth I possess nothing, save these poor children." 

" 1 am aware of it." 

" 1 comprehend you, Sophia," said Brenner, sadly, 
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" and your conduct does not amaze me. But it in- 
volves a sacrifice which I will never, I can never 
permit. You refused your hand to the wealthy man ; 
you shall not bestow it on a — a beggar." 

" Royalty has made his proclamation. May I not 
do as I will with mine own f " 

*' No/' replied Brenner, "you may not I Your de- 
termination, albeit high minded, is precipitate; and 
you must not do what you might hereafter regret 
Your peace for life, and your property, must not be de- 
voted to a ruined house — that must not be, I say. 
Do you think, then, I am such a selfish wretch!^ 
such a — " 

** Stop, for creation's sake ! — silence ! The children 
else will think we are quarrelling; and that wiU not 
do. Besides, we need not just now settle about what 
is to happen ; we can take time on both sides, and 
wait till you join us again. May be you will find some 
beauties in Aft*ica." 

" Psha !— What nonsense is this? But if I should 
never return home ? My voyage may be protracted, 
stormy, perilous. If I should never reach home — " 

*' Then I remain here as the mother of your chil- 
dren, till the day of my death." 

*' Sophia ! " cried Brenner, passionately, " You are 
an angel I and on my knees will 1 thank you for this 
proposal ; but, nevertheless, it cannot be-— it is a sa- 
crifice, and is indefensible — irrational." 

'* Very well, then ; let us dispense with reason ao 
argument : is it worth discussing after one's heart 
fairly given away? " 

Now I was lying on the breast of the Viking, e 
circled by his arm. He called me his, and challeng 
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the whole world to part us. He placed his ring on my 
finger — he brought his children to my Brmsp telling 
them that 1 would be their mother — he intro'Juced me 
to Frau Trollman, who let fall her coffee-pot with sur- 
prise, as liis bride. 

" Now I accompany you home,** he said at last ; " I 
must let the whole world know you are mine.*' 

''The Viking is a little stormy in his joy/' thought 
I, " but I must let him have his own way. What will 
my stepmother say 7 " 

I returned on the V^iking's arm. His heart was 
overflowing, and sweet as it was to mc to receive the 
bubbling fount, I was obliged when he kissed my hand 
in the very face of the sentinel on the Schiifsholm, to 
beg him ** not to expose me, and not to behave quite 
like a pirate." 

"Acknowledge then that your philosophy has not 
stood you in good stead to allow you to mnrry a pirate 
like me." 

'* Philosophy?" replied I ; "why it is precisely that 
has made me do so." 

" Uah, bah ! I will not hear it. Confess sincerely 
that it is love, pure, divine, unreasoning love." 

" No, it is not unreasoning." 

** Well, then, reasoning love. You say well. Why 
make compliments of this word 7 it is the main-Kpriiig 
and root of existence, dearest; the true enchanter's 
force can only be acquired through it. Only do not 
come near me with ' Christian love,' or I shall throw 
myself or you into the sea." 

As a matter of course I thought him a pagan, and 
told him so. 

Jn such like converse we reached home. 
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It happened fortunately that wc encountered my 
stepmother, Lennartson, and Selma, all together in the 
parlour. The Viking threw the door wide open, 
marched, my hand in his, right into the centre of the 
apartment, and stood before the trio, saying : 

"Congratulate us. Do you not see that we are 
bride and bridegroom ? " 

With a cry of joy, Lennartson sprang forward, and 
with the most cordial expressions threw his arms round 
both. Selma rose, half alarmed, half-delighted, ex- 
claiming, as she embraced me : 

" Sophia ! " 

And my stepmother; — she remained on the sofa, so 
overcome and astonished, that 1 was afraid she had 
been seized with paralysis, and was quite alarmed. 

I hastened to her side, kissed her hand, and begged 
her to pardon and overlook my apparent reserve and 
want of confidence ; that two hours previous 1 had not 
myself known my destiny, and I now proceeded to give 
a hasty explanation of what had happened ; but I was 
cut short by Brenner, who told the thing in his way in 
such fashion, that I believe nobody was quite au fait, 
but still all were afiected by the narration and content, 
even my stepmother. 

Just then six o'clock struck, and the Viking ought 
to be on board. When it was time to part, we found 
it a trial. 

'• Accompany me to the Lindens below," he asked; 
" I must yet s.iy something to you under the free sky." 

1 followed him to the spot, and the trees were already 
gilded with the setting sun. WY* sat down on a 
bench. 

'' This is lovely," cried Brenner; ** within there it 
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too circumscribed, too oppressive, to take my 
. To-morrow, 1 shall be at sea; but you, Sophia, 
w living in a small still bouse, and for my sake." 
! shall be with your children, William,'* I re- 
led. 

'. have often/' said he, ** heard you express fear 
fficulties, annoyances, troubles in life, suffering, 
ia, I fear what may befall you, I fear for your 
iide, your sfrength of mind." 
n that case you know me not, William! He- 
>er that 1 am of the race and people of Wasast- 
! Besides, the sufferings I dread is that which 
I the soul, not that which ennobles and expands 
fou have several times spoken to me of endurance, 
nobleness, of beauty, and for some time I have 
ou are right" 

Tou know, then, what, in becoming my wife, you 
lave to endure ? " 

Tes, William, for I know there are many tempests 
>eril8 in the world for those whose business leads 

down to the great waters ; I know that every 
y night will find me sleepless and full of trouble; 
7ery evening and morning will I lift up the hands 
ar children in prayer for their father, and the 
of those innocents will drive away off the clouds 
you, and still the wind and the waves. Oh, 
im, be at ease for me. 1 rejoice in that I shall 
md endure. But," I observed, desiring to give 
arty conversation a livelier tone, ** you have not 

me any directions as to the education of the 
'en. I suspect I must not inculcate philosophy." 
n God's name teach them what you will, even 
lopliy itself, especially if that same which huH 
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made you mine, teach them that love ia perfSect 
wisdom. And now I must quit you, my own,— my own 
Sophia. Remain here, and let me look on your figure 
under the blue sky till the very last" 

He took my handkerchief, moist with my teaifi 
and thrust it into his bosom, saying, " It shall be my 
flag." He again pressed my hand, and again his 
glance dwelt upon my eyes, and sank into the depth of 
my heart Then he departed, with long steps. Before 
he disappeared behind the house, he turned, again 
looked back, and waved his hand ; so I lest sight of 
him, and returned slowly into he house. 

Lennartson had gone out, to take leave of his firieud 
on board the ft*igate. My stepmother and Selma sat by 
my side, but the former was evidently a little dissatis- 
fied. I now opened my heart to both, and let them 
see all that had moved it for some time. 

I had the trifling selfish pleasure of seeing my Selma 
shed tears over the idea of my leaving her, and the 
better pleasure of hearing my stepmother's full concur- 
rence in the resolution I had come to, and so of seeing 
my plan of action not quite condemned. A little care- 
ful was she as to whether it was to be made public, and 
what would be thought of it ; but after we had all given 
utterance to our ** Christian and moral reflections" on 
the subject, we found that the matter was not so 
terrible, and the world still less so, if one did but meet 
it with ready sense and polite demeanour. 

When we partnd for the night my stepmother placed 
a handsome bracelet of her own hair on my arm, and 
said : 

** You must not believe, my dear Sophia, that I hafc 
not thought of all this, nor seen clearly, although in 
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quietness, how it would all turn out, ahliougli I have 
made no comment. 1 foresaw every thing." 

'* No ! have you indeed, mamma ? " said I. 

** Hum, hum, hum ! '' 

*' Prince Mettemich again," thought I. '*Good 
night, my sweet kind mamma," said I. 



Monday, May 96tb, Morning. 

Another day, another revolution of light and dark- 
ness. New, friendly day, I salute you in my new do- 
micile. Gently may life pass away in it. 

My mother, Sclma, and Lennartson, all accompanied 
me here. I hope to often see them here. 

1 already feel myself at home and Frau Trollman 
the same with me. Upper Troll and under Troll have 
ratified a peace on certain stipulations, which are in 
the hand of our master. Gaily dance the waves at 
sea, bearing the Viking from all he holds dear. In my 
bosom I carry a few words from him written on board 
the frigate, and borne to me, as I know not, by what 
air of heaven. Love is in it, and the fundamental 
word of existence lives in my heart 

Within the children are just awaking from the arms 
of sleep, and in me are awaking the cares of house and 
household economy. 

Past now is my life of quiet reBection and daily 
reckoning. Away with you, garrulous but dear pen, 
which has filled up so many hours I And in sooth, 
when one has surrendered liberty, reason, and heart, 
it is high time too to close — the Diary. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL LETTER. 



To Mr, Brockhttuif LeipHe. 

Honoured Sir, 

Your letter has awakened in me feelings of gratitude 
and pleasure, which would gladly find occupation in 
complying with your wish, that I should communicate 
to you something of my ,m otid the course of my 
education. But this hokl^aih* difficulties, as I can 
only slightly allude to ^r^vcnts. of my inner life, 
while just in these lieiic,^ principal part of my 
history. X* V^ "f 

Hereafter, when I no mw^* belong to earth, I 
should loye to return to it as a spirit, and impart 
to men the deepest of that which I have suffered 
and enjoyed, lived and loved. And no one need 
fear me { should I come in the midnight liour to 
a striving and unquiet spirit, it would be only 
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to make it more quiet, its nigfat-lamp bum more 
brightly, and myself its friend and sister. 

In the mean time, any benevolent eye may cast 
a glance through the curtain which ..conceals the 
outward circumstances of a life by no means im- 
portant or extraordinary, and see simply that I was 
bom in Anna's Street, and had for my god-&then 
a pretty good number- of the academicians of Abo ; 
and from this fact, if the beholder haye the gift of 
the second sight, he may trace an effect which I 
will not here dwell upon. At the age of three years, 
I was taken from my home in Finland, and have 
retained of this period only one stditary recollection; 
this is of a word, a mighty name; in the depths 
of heathenism, the Finnish people pronounced it 
in fear and love, and they speak it still with the 
same feelings, though ennobled by Christianity ; and 
I often think I hear his word in the thunder of 
Thor, as he strides over the trembling earth, or 
in the lonely wind that refreshes and consoles it: 
that word is Tumela.* 

If you will kindly go with me from the soil of 

* The Finnish word of God. 
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Finland to that of Sweden, where my father became 
a landed proprietor, after he had disposed of his 
eetates in Finland, I will not trouble you to ac- 
company me further into my childhood and youth, 
amidst the superabundance of inner chaotic elements, 
or the outward circumstances of a family presenting 
nothing unusual or especially interesting; who tra- 
velled every autumn in a covered carriage from their 
estate in the country to their dwelling in the ca- 
pital; and every spring from their dwelling in the 
capital to their estate in the country. This family 
contained young daughters, who drew in crayons, 
played sonatas, and sung ballads, educating them- 
selves in every way that can be thought of, looking 
longingly toward the future to see and to perform 
miracles. In humility, I must confess I always 
thought of myself as a warlike heroine. 

And you may glance again at that family circle, 
and find them collected in the large parlour of their 
country djvelling, listening to readings; and if it 
please you, remark the impression which some of 
the literary stars of Germany produce upon one of 
those daughters. If that one could die from violent 
emotion, she would have fallen stone dead from the 
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chair at the reading of Schiller's Don Carlos; ov to 
speak more accurately, had she abandoned herself 
to her emotion, she had been suddenly dissolved 
in a flood of tears. But she survived this dangefi 
and lived to learn much of the country which may 
be justly called the heart of Europe, and from 
whose rich fountains of culture she yet derives nou- 
rishment. 

Would you look more deeply into the soulf See 
then, how a thick earthly reality gradually spread 
its dark cover of clouds over her splendid youthful 
dreams; how twilight surprised the wanderer eariy 
on her way; how anxiously, yet how in vain she 
sought to escape from it The air is darkened u 
by a fthick fall of snow ; the darkness increases ; it 
becomes night. And in this deep, endless winto: 
night, she hears complaining voices from the East 
and from the West ; from a dying nature, and from 
despairing humanity ; and she sees life, with all 
its love and beauty, buried, with its loving, beating 
heart, beneath cold beds of ice. Heaven is dark 
and empty; tliere is no eye there, and no heart 
All is dead or dying except sorrow. 

Perhaps you have noticed the significant figures 
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vith which all deeper mjrthologiet begin. We tee 

in the begiiiiuiig a light and warm divine principla 
loaing iuelf in dirknei* and fogi and from thii 
empire of light and darkneu, fire and teara, a Ood 
ii conceived. I believe Mmetbing aimilei bappeu 
to every one who ia bom to a deeper life ; and 
■ometbing aimilat htppened to her who writea Ibets 

If you aee her a few yean later, you will find 
that a great change hai taken place. You will tee 
the eye, to long moiatened with teara, beam with 
unipeakable joy. She haa ariaen, aa from the grave, 
to a new life. What haa cauaed ihii change ? Have 
her aplendid youthful dreama been realized! Haa 
ahe become a warlike heroine, victorioua in beauty, 
love, or reputation t No, nothing of all this. Her 
youthful illuaioni are vaniahed, her aeaaon of youth 
ii pasied. Yet ihe ii now young, agUD; for in the 
deptha of her loul freedom haa ariaen; over the 
dark chaoa, a 'Let there he light' hat been pro- 
nounced, the light haa penetrated the daikneaa, and 
illuminated her alao. Her eye* ateadily directed 
towatdi that, ahe hai aaid amidat teara of joy, — 
' Death, where i* thy ating 1 O grate, where la thy 
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me in my first spring days, and am happy in pos- 
sessing still, amid many loved ones, a beloved mo- 
ther and sister. The meadows about our dwelling, 
upon which Oustavus Adolphus reviewed his troops 
before he went as a deliverer to Germany, appear 
more beautiful now than they did to the eyes of 
my childhood; indeed, they have gained in inte- 
rest, for I am now better acquainted with their 
grasses and flowers. 

With respect to the future, I cherish only the 
solitary wish to complete what I have undertaken. 
If I succeed in this, I shall consider myself as less 
unworthy of the great kindness which has been 
shown me ; and the good and honest, whose appro- 
bation has inspired me, must thank themselves for 
the greater part. I thank you, sir, most heartily. 
Receive this expression of my sentiments toward 
yourself and your countrymen also, and be assured 

of the esteem and gratitude of 

Fredskixa Bhemeh. 



PREFACE. 



A Mofed tAeoAf widi whom I wislied to ibare ih% 
I liBel in te mydiie kgendi of our land, onco 
aloadwidi me^ in the longanUmm eyenings in the 
ittf, n letrned woric i^on the mythology of the 
BeandinKmnt. Aa m read, her exprefldon 
moie and mora donded Whh diapleaanre, and 
W9 eame to Aeae woida, 'Loke fbnnd the half- 
of a witdiy' ahe threw tiie hook from her 
indignanfly, erclaimlng, 'No^ I eanhear it no longer; 
It ia too diaagreeahle, too odiona.' 

'And yet,' I anawered eameatly, *ihere is a deep 
in iheae aagaa, great and touching interest if 
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* It may be so/ cried my Mend, somewhat im- 
patiently, 'but if this meaning is ever to be compre- 
hended by me, it must be presented under a different 
form. Write something, in which this hidden mean- 
ing shall be unfolded, I will then try to comprehend 
it, and to be suitably impressed by it' 

Laughing, I undertook the task, but as the shadows 
of past ages gathered round me, and the doubts and 
sorrows of those distant years became present to my 
soul, tears filled my eyes, and the work that was began 
in mirth was accomplished in sadness. Three days 
after this conversation, the ' Bondmaid' was written. 
I sent for my friend, and proposed to read it aloud to 
her. I began with sajring, by way of preface, ' I have 
endeavoured to place before you in this sketch, as in a 
visible picture, what our forefathers believed concern- 
ing gods and men; concerning life and death, heaven 
and hell. Though in the morning of the world, as in 
that of the natural day, we see the shades of night still 
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itiiig upon eardiy yet is the iiy tinged with a £unt 
Qpknr of etemd troth, lunMngerof tliAt iim which shall 
eliiftiKT light Slid Joy Uuoii^hovt the indTefie.' 

M J friend hieerd my pntmUe In lilenoe, and I began 
W^ rending. I hare ahmyBahavd trial to pass through, 
^vhenever I read any of my oompositions to my friend t 
^ihen I begin to read, she hegins to yawn unmeroi* 
fldly. I say 'to pass through/ ibr I hate fbnnd that 
iH Ae piece wina her attentien, (Ais is, alas I not 
Vhvaja llie case,) the yswns suddenly cease, and give 
jplarr to the warmest and most delightftil sympathy. 
'Wli«n» tiierefiire, I began the reading of Tralinnan, I- 
•ook no notice of the mifisgoised yawns which followed 
one mother in rapid succession, and soon, to my great 
qonnoiation, saw the month doeed, and the eyes fixed 
upon me with the deepest attention. The result of ther 
lending was, however, somewhat less satisfactory to 



'-Ah, my dear,' exclaimed my friend, with a deep 
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sigh, 'this is really no very pleasant story. This 
Kumba is too hatefiil, and then it ends so painfuUy. — 
It is altogether terribly depressing.' 

I defended my Bondmaid in the best manner I was 
able, but still my friend's last word was, 'WeU, it may 
be that she is very good, only I would rather avoid 
thinking about her. I take interest enough in her for 
that — and then the catastrophe—' 

' The Bondmaid' underwent, after this, several altera- 
tions, but was still unable to find favour with my friend. 
I have now resolved to make the public the arbiter of 
our difference. My friend desires me to believe that 
no one can wish more sincerely than herself, that the 
fate of ' the Bondmaid' may be a happy one. I assure 
my friend that no one can join in her good wishes with 
warmer sympathy than does 

THE AUTHORESS. 




THE BONDMAID. 



Frid. a Princess betrothed to king Dag* 

KuMBA. A Slaioe, 

Feima. a Slave, 

Grimgerda. a Sorceress. 

A Ljus- Alf. ( Light- A\ft or Spirit qf Light,) 

A Sv ART- Alf. ( Black- A\f,) 

The scene is laid in a woody nunmtain regimu The 
castle of a Viking rises among the cliffs. On one side is the 
sea, on the other a flower garden. 



THE BONDMAID. 



PART FIRST. 



How clear and lovely is this early morning I Amid 
the grail still gleami the hnney-dew, shetl from the 
branches of the sacred tree, (1} over nhose apresding 
boughs the Nomas pour the naters from ihe holy 
well oF Urda. Oently upon the floiners and leaves or 
earth descends the heavenly moisture. Bees draw it 
from the bosom of flonert and offer up to man the 
precious juice that cheers in health and sickneig. 
How beautiiul, how kind are nature's vaye ! How 
great the goodness of the gods, who made this earth 
for man like a full honey-cup! 
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Glorious goes forth the sun upon his conquering 
path! I greet thee, thou enlightener of all spirits! 
thou in whose fires spirits of light and daikness, join- 
ed in love, prepare earth's golden harvest ! How all 
glows, how all rejoices in the light of the Great 
Father's eye! (2) The Eternal One is light, is fire, 
Love too is fire ; a deathless flame, sprung from the 
All-father's hreast Oh, sun, thou image of his heing ! 
thou warm and glorious as love ! adoring do I hend 
to thee, and ask thee to protect a flame as pure, as 
powerful as thine. A ray of thine own fire beams 
firom the eye of Dag ; still clearer glows the bright 
flame in his heart; he draws his lineage firom the 
gods themselves — Protect him, guide him over the 
wide, stormy sea. Give his path light, give his 
arm strength and victory ! Lead back my hero to his 
fatherland, to his true bride, and, kneeling by his 
side, I will devote to thee a better offering, thou 
glorious lord of day I 

{Approaches Kumha and Feima.) 

It is well, maidens. The garden is well cared for. 
The blooming beauty of the plants gladdens the eye 
and heart. Soon shall king Dag too see it, and 
reward your care. He sends you here by me, these 



marki of ftvourt be will one di; bMlow yel ricber 
gifts. Talu this cbun, Feima i it ihali adorn (bee on 
thy bridal day. Tbe aaina aun tbat ihsll blesa my 
UDJon with king Dag, ahall abins npon tby marriage 
with the faithAil Hreimir. The cottage I bave 
ordered to be built (or you ii ready. I will that you 
aball always lUy nith ui. Thou, my Feima, ahall 
brew the freab mead for the bridal banquet \ and call 
thou the good Diaor to thy aid, that it be clear and 
aparkling. 

(_E«eeU ami letmld kit> tA< fiit iff Frid. Frid exlmdi 
htr hand to ker.) 

Great is thy favour, princes. We will live and die 
for thee. How fair thy hand ia, bow white, bow 
aoft! Only king Di^ boa band* as beautitul u 

More heautiful, Feima, for tbey are atronger. Kum- 
ha, thou art most dear to me of all my bandmaidena. 
From childhood have we been together. Tbou abolt 
be always near me ; take this golden ring. 
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FEIMA. 

Die? Wherefore? 

KUMBA. 

I am a slave. 

FEIMA. 

And had ever daughter of our race a happier lot 
than thine I Has not the princess freed thee from all 
painful toil ? Hast thou not been with her from child- 
hood, and fared far better than her other handmaidens ? 
Has she not clothed thee better, fed thee better ? Hast 
thou not had free entrance to the palace halls t Hast 
thou not learned there many things slaves are not 
used to know ? 

KUMBA. 

What thou callest good, I count as evil fortune. 
Why was I not left in the squallid hut, with poverty 
and toil, to teach myself to bear the wretched lot to 
whicli our race is born ? Why must a slave dwell in a 
kiiij^'s palace, and learn to compare herself with the 
noble { Why must she learn to love the great, the 
hiautifui, when herportiouis with deformity and mean- 
ness ? Why must she gain knowledge which could 
only teach despair ? 

FEIMA. 

Ah, thy proud heart alone has taught thee this 
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It i« thy hiugbly ipirit that fan chuiged honey ir 



Fiid too li prood. — Pricie U do fault in her. 

No, for her pride hecomei her. Pride u not for ui. 
6ho u of noble blood, hut we are lerf*. 

And yet, Fcima, (he mgu uy, our race apriog* 
from a god, yes, the aama god who later was the fore- 
fathci of the proud race of Jarli. We are the elder 
bom. Why do we creep in the duii, while they 
have lifted thenuelvea evOD to the heaveo of the 
god»! 

That I know not But well 1 know it would ill 
become thee to wear Frid't crown upon thy head, her 
golden girdle round thy WMtt, and walk with her proud 



A1b(, I know it well. All that in her ii beautiful, 
were laughable in me. Too truly 1 am Kumba. But 
It ia even therefore I complin, Why waa 1 thua I 
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FEIMA. 

I know too that there is much of good, and much of 
gladness for us if we hut tame our hearts and ¥rishe8. 
Does not the sun shine f<»r us ? Do not the flowers 
bloom for us, as for kings' daughters ? Have we not 
huts to shelter, food to nourish us ? May we not, under 
a good lord's protection, have husband and child, as 
good, as dear as those of nobles ? 

KUMBA. 

Slaves ! 

FEIVA. 

Hreimer is a slave; yes, his hand is brown and 
rough, but faithful and strong to labor. His heart is 
good, and his look tells me how dear I am to him. 
By bis side shall I live happy and free from care ; we 
love each other, we love our lords, and know that they 
will never send us forth, or part our children from us. 
We desire no better lot than to live always in their 
service. 

KUMBA. 

Happy thou ! 

FEIMA. 

The same happiness may be thine, if thou wilt; 
Klur loves thee. 




Aai, if thou wilt nc 
pier lot than thus to « 
in princeg' balli, and » 



T liiten to a lover, what hap - 
re the queenly Frid, to liis 
I around thee proud noblei 



Hiieryl — Feima, br to iha north, in thoae wild 
waite*, were gianti and flene dcagoai have ihelr home, 
there, amid the ice mauDtaioB, dwelli a race not far 
above the brutes. Their drau ia of the wild beasta' 
akin*, their dwelliagi, cavea and lock-clcFte, their 
apeech a brutish lound. And jret, with (his wild folk 
— on these bleak hilla, ihould 1 be happier than here 
in a king's daughter's holli. 



Thou wouldaC live rather witb Iheae wretched out- 
casta, than here with the good, beautiful Frid t Thou 
wouldst rather barbor in their caves, and hunt in iheir 
dark woods, than braid her golden hair and bathe her 
white feet in the silver bauo t 
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KUMBA. 

I would so. 

FEIMA. 

Strange ! — and wherefore ? 

KUMBA. 

There I shall be free. 

FEIMA. 

I understand thee not But why, if so unhappy here, 
dost thou not ask the princess for thy freedom ? She 
loves thee and would not deny thy prayer, Why dost 
thou remain where thou art wretched ? 

KUMBA. 

Ask me not 

FEIMA. 

Thou art strange. *Thou wilt and thou wilt not 

KUMBA. 

Alas, thus is it My feet are bound to the earth that 

scorches them. 

FEIMA. 

Poor sister ! I pity thee. 

KUMBA. 

Well mayst thou ! But the powers who formed the 
noble and the slave — who gave the one gold and the 
other dust — of them will I demand, if it was just thus 
to divide their gifts. 



niHA, 

Kumb*, tempt not tfaa godi t 

These god> wbo aik nuui'i homage for tlie uaeUss 
p!t of una — nbo demand praiia ind aacrilice ibr 
thetB earth iod*, on which we apend our toil, for 
DthiTi — theae wiUI dealareunrighCeoLU,aell3ah beinga. 

Ceaae, oh ceaaa! It ia faarfiil loliiten to thee i ibj' 
eyea flaab g Kumba, tbou blaaphenen ! 

And i^ In my daipair, I murmur and blaipbeme, 
wkat then ! Soon — aooo — ahall I be allent in the 
Dwnlil ; aoon ihall the blaaphaming spirit vaniah like k 
■liat-WTMth in q>ace, and be aa if it had nerer been. 
Bnt Valhalla's aonipi of }oy ha« it never troubled ; 
tliilhcT complldnt and n m r m nr neTsr come. — And 
when, in the Skald's lay*, ih* deeds of the mighty live 
deathleaaly on earth, when tllen shall be the memorial 
of tb« ^ave t Where the rveoid of his virtues aod bis 
giitbt Silently, under the wrigfat of toil, he sink* to 
earth and is forgotten. 

Where is there Justice Ibr the alave, in heaven oi 
on eanh t In vain were wt created I 
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FEIVA. 

That I will not believe. Do not our holy sagas tell 
us that even for us there is another life ? 

KUMBA. 

See you the pale gray cloud that floats over the 
wasted heath ? See you over the dreary swamp, the 
mist- wreath home hither and thither by the wind? 
There see you the slave's after-life. See you the son 
go forth upon his conquering path, warming and glad- 
dening all with the glow of bis inward blessedness! 
See you the stars by night, radiant — calm — like 
throned kings — like blessed spirits in their halls of 
light? There see you the deathless life of the hero, 
of the nobly bom. Dark the slave's life on earth; 
darker the life beyond the grave. The poor come not 
to Odin ; the needy find in his wide halls no room. 
Only to the king, only to the hero who has borne 
through far lands his blood-dripping sword, open the 
sounding gates of Valhalla. For him the couch ii 
decked, the goblet crowned, for him the Valkyrioi 
pour the sparkling wine. Heaven's joys are but for 
the strong, the fortunate of earth. 

FEIMA. 

It i;i said though, that even slaves, who come in 



k 



the traia of great heroei, may fliid room in the glori- 
oua Aagaard. For ihU do blng'i alaTcs kill tbecB' 
■elvei upon th« bodiM of th«ir lorda. 

Fooli I Yei, that they mif toil tor Ihem ihete aa 
here. Rightly do the Skaldi call oui race Utlingar i 
miwiabte U our lot here, nuMrable ia the gloomy 
hall* of Hela. Bondage and toil await ua there aa 
here. And foithoia of ua who hate folloHed do lordly 
maater upon eaith — tbeM no after life await* — they 
have lived here in Tain. 

Ah, my heart tella me otherwiae; it tell* me the 
god* will not (iirget the beinp they have made. 

Bee you the worm in the du*t, how (he ante 
torture it and drag it on) See how it writliea and 
atniggleal No, aave it noti though you free this a 
thouaand itill would auSer. Vain are thy atrugglea, 
worm. On, thy tormentor* urge thea to the heap, 
the inglarioua death-pile whence no flame alioll rise. 
Soon ahalt Ihonbe aanothing. — Were not thcie wormi 
ai we hy goda created I The goda who mark them not, 
regard not ue. Our deatiniea are like. 
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FEIMA. 

No, I will not believe it Truly, shall those who 
have served here in faithfulness, hereafter dwell in 
peace and joy. Yet, were it even so — 

KUMBA. 

And were it even so? 

FEiMA. 

From dust was I created. The goodness of the gods 
has given me life. I have seen the sun's beauty, I 
have enjoyed the earth's fruits, the water's freshness, 
I have loved. Should the gods one day withdraw 
from this dust the life they gave it, still will I bless 
them, and render up what I received from them, if not 
without regret, at least without a murmur. 

KUMBA. 

Shall I admire thee or despise thee ? 

FEIMA. 

We are of small account Then let us in humility 
acknowledge it Humility alone gives the soul 
peace. Lay down thy proud thoughts, Kumba; 
humble thyself. See, only stooping canst thou pluck 
this beautiful flower. Leave the courts of kings if 
there thou art not happy ; but go not forth among the 
wild people. Come to us, my sister; Hreimer aiid 



■% 



I will toTe thee, tend tbM, tail for ihee. Cbooae 
for ihjvelf * home, a mate i clup s child to (liy 
boiom. MjF mother hu told me that when she had 
bome me to the world, the world wu light br her) 
■he would not haTC obanged me A>r a king'i inhcrit- 
■nM. Sea, even the brntea wbo are lo niuvh leu 
than we, how the; love, how thaj rejoice in (heir 
jroung. Be wiFe and mother, Kumba; be good and 
happy. 

Fate itanda beiide the cradle and (be bier, and no 
nam ihall deceiva hii deadny. I will not bring into 
thii wretched world being* fore -doomed to miacry. 



My mother wa* the ilave of queen Gunilda. She 
waa moat true to her of all her aerrantB. Toiliomo 
and abject wu her lot, — yet would die willingly 
live on. My father wu a freebom man, who dvvmcd 
It a light matter to icnake the woman who linil 
loved bim, (he child (o whom ho had given luring. 
I yet remember well a n>i;ht — that night hits tinrkeii- 
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ed all my after life. A flame rose upward from a 
funeral pile — ^rose high even to heaven; it was the 
funeral pile of queen Gunilda. My mother was 
with those who watched the fire. With others, who 
were tending it with her, she was cast living to the 
dreadful flames. The queen, they said, needed her 
servants in the other world. I stood among the 
people, yet a child, and heard my mother's cries 
and saw her fiery death. Fatherless, motherless, 
then went I forth, alone in the world ; and wandered 
through the woods, not knowing whither. Then 
people met me and took me back with them to Atle's 
court. They said that I had wished to fly from bond- 
age, and led me to the presence of the king. I 
answered truly all king Atle's questions, and then he 
bade them scourge me till I bled, to punish, as he 
said, my want of duty, lliou, Feima, layst then on 
thy mother's breast ; thou couldst not know the bitter 
wrongs I suffered. 

FEIMA. 

But Frid, the beautiful daughter of king Atle's 
brother, knew them. She asked thee of the; king 
and though scarce older than thyself was as a mother 
to thee. She sought to make amends to thee for all 
thy suffering. 
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Then went 1 fmrth b]' night and iraiched tbs 
■ilent itui, the flilling cloudi i I Mked of them mj 
mothei'i &tei I otiled hei name and listened: 
mourcfully the nighl-wind dghed over the heath — 
the milt chilled me with la damp! — tbU wae my only 



And cannot all the bletiinp granted to thy youth, 
make thee forget the taiToni of thy childiHti yean t 
And bow knoweit (hout Perhapa ihy moihcr'i aoul 
Uvea happy in tha lunihine that even now wraps 
thee in iu warm embTace. Oh, thai light might 
thine into thy taul — (hat life and thy own fate might 
look brighter to thee. It ia long since thou linst 
ofTered to the godi. Come, nister, lot us eeek 
the holy "pring? Seeat thou this silver penuyf 
King Dag once gave it lo Die. Thiawill I olTet up 
for thee. Do thou betw tbither too eomo prccioui 
gill, that 10 the goda nuy favor ua and grant our 



Wliat would you 1 ahould ailc t 
A pious, a contented spirit. 
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KUHBA. 

Is my heart then so eril f 

FEIMA. 

Forgave me, sister, the harsh word— indeed thou ait 
not good. 

KUMBA. 

Thou sayest truly. And yet 1 could be good' 
would the gods listen to my prayers, Feima, I could 
be even pious. I too, like Frid, could wish all happy* 
Seize, torment a bee, and it shall sting thee, and lay 
poison in the wound; leave it its wings, its life 
among the flowers, and it shall draw and give forth 
only sweets. 

FEIMA. 

And what then wouldst thou ask the gods to grant 
thee? 

KUMBA. 

Beauty, high birth, wealth, and a hero's love; 
room in the halls of Odin after death, for me and for 
my race. 

FEIMA. 

Kumba, thou ravest — thy words are wild. Sister, 
I pity thee — thy heart is sick. Come — oh, come with 
me, and bathe thy forehead with the holy water 
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offer and pray with me in the still morning, before 
the tumult of the world begins, while yet the faintly 
whispered prayer can reach the ever listening ear of 
Heimdall. 

EUMBA. 

I will not, sister. The prayers my heart sends up, 
would make thee tremble-^would make the gods reject 
me. Thou art right, my soul is sick. Go therefore, 
leave me to myself. 

FEIMA. 

And what shall I tell the princess when she shall 
ask me for her rosebud ? 

KUMBA. 

Tell her a cold north -wind has blighted it. 

FEIMA. 

Thou wilt not go with me ? 

KUMBA. 

No ! once more, no I leave me alone ! 

FEIMA. 

Then will I go alone — Yet Hreimer gladly will s^o 
with me, and pray for our unhappy sister. 

(Goes.) 
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SCENE III. 



KUMBA. 

Yes, go ! Pray — offer to the rapacious, selfish gods ! 
I am not child enough for that. Yet she is good and 
pious — Oh, were I good like her! Can I be so! 
No, for I have more knowledge. My eye has pierced 
deeper into the mysteries of fate. A poison, whoK 
wasting power she cannot know, corrodes my life* 
* Why not fly ? " she asks me, " Why dost thou DOt 
ask thy fireedom ? " Unhappy power that binds my 
soul and will ! Abhorred, adored torment, that bids 
me strive for what I cannot win ; that urges me to 
seek what I should shun. Why did I look upon a 
glory that I could never reach ? Why did I gaze upon 
the splendours of a day whose brightness had not 
dawned for me Wherefore, grim, terrible fate, didst 
thou mock me with the light, only to plunge me deeper 
in my darkness ? Now thy evil work is wrought. My 
eyes are blinded; my heart spell-bound ; my soul 
doomed ; my life given to misery. Here is my torture 
and here I must remain. So will, the cruel powers. I 
must — for I must hear his name. If I hear not of 



^ 



bin, it i« M If the air of hekveo were ihut from me. 
Yea, I muM once more we him, muil once more bear 
bi( voice i hii ajei' olsar light miut ihine nn me once 
more. Ob, king Dig 1 Dilt thou remaik tbe bond- 
maid ? Wilt thou beitow one look, one thought on 
ber, who would v> gladly die for thcc ? With thy 
conquering hind, thou doat not tcom to pet the neck 
of thy proud cbirger, — but Kumba'i toucb would soil 
thee. For Frid, for the king*! daughter ii thy hand : 
toi her thy fame, thy love, thy great, proud hcio- 
hcart. And It must b« my part to tend upon her, 
to deck her out, that ihe may be more loTciy in thy 
eyei, more bleiaed In thy lovs. Still miixt I look 
upon her beauty and ber joy, and feel the gnnwinK 
fuiga of enTy In my heart. 

{Pause.) 
In the chill, miity Niftolheim ri)e« tbe npring liver. 
gelmer. Forth f^m thence, river* of poison glides 
and in iu depthi Ilea the great lerpent Nidhiigg nlio 
gnawa at the root of the norld's tree, gnawn, gnans, 
tmoeaiingly. When I wm very young this snga made 
meehudder. Kow ii it portion of my daily life. I am 
ihii ipring, my world ia wrapped in miats, warni* gnnw 
my life'a tree. (Pauie.) 
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Fearful thoughts rise up in me at times. It has 
been said that the black Alfs who live at the northern 
limits of the earth, under the outermost roots of the 
world's tree, sometimes come forth from their dark 
dwelling place, and whisper in the ear of man, words 
that may not be breathed in the light of day. They 
are sent forth by Hela to do her fearful bidding. It is 
to me, at times, as if an evil spirit's voice rose up in 
me, and prompted me — 

(Pause.) 

Could I but die and thus find restl Might the 
^'fc after death be bright to me ! Might the fireed 
spirit but look down from heaven upon the earth 
where it has pined and sorrowed ! Could I but know 
that a compassionate God had for his weary, grief- 
worn child a home, where after life's hard struggle 
he might rest, and dwell in light and stillness ! Then, 
oh, then, I could indeed submit; oh, then, I could 
renounce, then — 

(JVeeps.) 

But, oh ye gods, ye have forgotten us, and there- 
fore does my soul rebel against you. Your gifts are 
lavished on your favoured children, but we must look 
for nothing at your hands. Nothing? — for bitter- 



1 — for pnliDTi. Ye godi 1 if from the poison dro]i!i 
t through long jttn have fUleo on my heart, h 
Mm should iwell, mighty to bUit Mid kill — the 
It be youni 
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SCENE IV. 

Frid^g Chamber, 

FRID. KUMBA. 
FRID. 

Kumba, braid my hair, and pour on it the perfumed 
oil king Dag has sent me from the southern land. 

KUMBA. 

I obey. 

FRID. 

And, as thou braidest, I would have thee tell me 
some of the sagas that thou knowest so well. Well 
is it said that round the home of Saga the gliding 
waters murmur, to whose voice the ear of Odin 
listens willingly. Saddening yet spirit-stirring too 
are song and saga. 

KUMBA. 

Princess, wilt then hear the old saga concerning 
Rig?* 

FRID. 

Gladly. 

* This saga is contained in the elder Edda. 



ndall, IbtuninB tbe tale,aQce,roa[Dmg tliTOU}.n 
}«lh>, cune lo the ttt. ihore; he foaad there a 
hoiue, and enlered in. The door wu half 
flie burned on llie Boor. Wilhin, grown gny 
>il, Mt Ae and Edda in old worL-dejr clothei. 
let before him loup in a bovl, and took from 
I thick Beed-miied calcei ; but the chief dainty 
1 eodden calf. Heimdall, oho called himself 
I name uf Rig, tarried here threa dayi and 
and irent forth on hii way. And when nine 
had come and gone, Edda bom a eon whu 
pped in water, and wai called Tral. And the 
Bw and throve I he waa ofdark color; his coun- 
e was ill-favored i the akin of hia hands was 
nd shrivelled i hi* back was round i his hcela 
>ng. And there came to the but ■ beggar-girl ; 
tewasSBt; her arms were sun-burnt; her feet 
lore with travel. She was called Tralinna; 
ised with Tiat tha heavy daya, and bore him 
id daughters. It waa their work lo draw bur- 
to carry wood; to drCM the fields; to herd 
to tendgaBtsi to cut turf. From these are 
deacended. 
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And Rig joumejed on further and found in another 
house another pair. The door stood half open^ fiie 
burned on the floor. The man was shaping a tree into 
a we a f er*s beam. His beard was trimmed; hiihair 
cut firom his fiordiead ; he wore a straight shirt con- 
fined hj a bucUe at die throat. The housewife toned 
a spinnii^-wheel, drew out diread, and laid it by for 
doth. She wore a fillet round her head ; a kerchief 
round her ne«^ ; a ribbon over her shoulders. This 
pair were Afe and Amma. And Rig was received by 
diem, and entertained three days and nights, and then 
went forth upon his way. And when nine moons had 
waxed and waned, Amma bore a son, red and bloom- 
ing, with beaming eyes. He was dipped in water 
and wn called KaiL And the boy grew and throve. 
He learned to tame oxen ; to fiuhion tools ; to build 
houses ; to make wool-cards ; to guide die plough. 
And to him Snor was led home as his bride. She wore 
a kirtle of goat's hair ; keys hung firom her belt And 
they gave one another rings, and built them a house 
They had many sons and daughters, and from them are 
the yeomanry descended. 

And Rig journeyed on, and came to a stately hall 
The door was shut and decorated with a ring. He 
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eiiMred. The Aoot wu wide. There lat Fader and 
atodar. Their work wu putinic. The huBband 
bended bow* ; twieted bow itringi ; polished arrows. 
The wifa itiffened and iinoothed her eleevea, and 
placed ■ coif upon her head. She wore a jewel oa 
her breaat t a •liken kirtle, aod blue-dyed linen. Her 
&Ge waa fair, her Deck whiter than purest snow. 
Moder ipread the white doth on the table; and 
placed thereon thin, white, wheaten cakes i tilver 
platea Blled with Tarioui meaCa i bacon anil roasted 
fowla. Wine waa poured from cana and embossed 
ipbleta. And they drank and talked till the day was 
done. Rig tarried here alao three days and three 
nightt, and went forth upon hia way. And when nine 
moona had waxed and waned, Moder became (he 
nedier of a aon, who waa dipped in water and waa 
■sailed JarL His bail wa* light ; hia cheeks fresh 
colored t hia eyea keen as those of the young eagle. 
And he grew and throve; he twisted bow-strings ; 
bended bows i ahaped arrowai threw the apcori shook 
thelancei rode horse* i trained dogs; drew the sword i 
and used himself to awiroming. Then came lUg 
again to the hall; laugbt him tlie Runic letters, 
and owned liiin for hia son. The younfi; llig carried 
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orer libe ■Willi mi ; won Tictanes ; and divided 
ptnds sod lands. He nmii e d the dangfater of Hene, 
tbe drTiratr, hae, noble Ema. Konr was die youngest 
of Thrir boos. He atvofre widi his &dier in Rmue 
Icrr and Tamjiiiihi d him. Then was it the ton's 
lot to be hhnsrff cdkd Big, and to have leaniing 
ahpre aS odkcn. Froai him are kings and nobles 
doiTed. 

Here cn^ dw siga of Rig. 

mm. 
l^umks, Knsaha; d»e saga is hranriftil and foil of 
meaning. 

KrvBA, (made.) 
Beaan&l! Tes, iar het. 

FRID. 

Bm eren as I listened to the tale my thoughts 
vzadered. A dear yet terrible memory rose up 
lefotre my »oaL This day, just three years since, 
I frst beheld king D»g. 

KUMBA. 

This dsT ! Ah, tell me how it was ! 

FfilO. 

ThoQ koowest my £ither*s brother, gloomy A tie, 
sUi» the iather of king Dag. the great renowned 
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king Ifvar. Thirsting for vengeance on their father's 
foe, Dag and his brother Ragnar stormed my uncle's 
castle. Shut up wiihin one of the inner rooms, with 
my young brother Arild, I listened to the clash Oi 
weapons, the shouts of warriors. Arild clenched his 
little hand in rage. I prayed the gods to spare the 
infimfs life, for he was dear to me as to a mother 
Suddenly I heard a cry, followed by a loud shout of 
triumph — ' Atle has fallen ! Ragnar has slain Atle ! ' 
But soon another cry was heard — * Ragnar is wounded 
Ragnar dies ! Revenge ! Revenge ! And now, 
with terrible din, the combatants approached my 
room. The door fell, shivered by a battle axe. It 
was not fear that in that hour I felt, but anger and a 
proud despair. I seized a shield and spear, resolved 
to die rather than yield myself a prisoner. • Back ! ' 
thundered « commanding voice, as the armed men 
were rushing forward, and gleamed-round by flashing 
swords, as by a thousand lightnings, I saw a man be- 
fore me — a god he seemed to me. 

KUMBA. 

And that was he ! 

FRID. 

Yes, that was he. It was king Da«r. 'Yield th^ 
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self prisoner ! ' cried he ; my answer was my lance 
pointed at his breast My trembling arm was wound- 
ed by his sword, and he disarmed me. Bleeding, I 
sank down at my brother's side, and cried, * Mercy 
for him ! Mercy for the young child ! * * Death to 
the traitor's son ! ' shouted the champions, and pressed 
forward. King Dag covered us with his shield, and 
turned against them. * Back ! ' cried he, once more, 
to the furious throng. * The victory is won. We war 
not with the helpless. Down with weapons ! ' But 
a mad rage for blood had seized on Ragnar's follow- 
ers. They shouted wildly, * Blood for blood ! * Thou 
shouldst have seen king Dag. Noble and strong as 
Thor, he raised his sword in aid of the defence- 
less. Like lightnings fell the whirring blows among 
the raging champions. Heaps of the slain were piled 
around him. • 

KUMBA. 

The brave, the noble ! 

FRID. 

Astonislied by his superhuman strength, the furious 
throng gave ground. Then cried king Dag. * To me, 
my men ! each true friend follow me ! * He raised 
my brother Arild from the ground, and bade one of 
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hif foUowera bear him in bis armB. He took me in 
bis own i and guarding m« witb shield and sword, bore 
me forth safely from the fray. I saw no more. A 
ikintness oTerpowered my senses ; my eyes dosed. 

KUMBA. 

But he watched over thee t 

miD. 

When I re*opened them, I found it night ; but night 
illumined by a fearfrd glow ; I saw upon a distant shore, 
a blazing castle ; but soft winds fanned my chock ; nnd 
on, still on, the winged sea-dragon bore me over the 
dancing waves. Under a purple canopy, my brother 
Arild stood beside me, and clapped his little hands in 
childish rapture. Before me, with uncovered head, his 
godlike features lighted by the flames, knelt Dag, and 
I — I was his prisoner. 

XUIIBA. 

Oh blessed lot t 

FRID. 

Yes, his prisoner ; the brave, the noble one had 
taken my heart captive ; I could not, as I would, turn 
in proud anger from my conqueror. With his stronp^ 
arm he had disarmed me ; with his love he Howfrht to 
win my love ; and when he prayed, as sofr, as mild as 

D 



BaUcr; vfaciL as a soppliaat, W booiigfat bk captive 
00 ifaace lii» cromi sad kngdoB, I noBore alrove tD 
hiiie mj keart firomkimt he daspcd ae to bk bnait^ 
and caOcd bc bride 



TboQ hsppy 



Ycs^ I WW haeppf, D^T* andnigllta piaifd bj ; Ii£e 
was m a nj of boEWB'a light ft» »e. All waa ao 

befloatifixi about ncL The aes-dngoo flew over dbe Una 
ses. ander the dark bine beanrcB; tbe waies danced 
dfaserily : tbe wxnda aang among aaib of porple ailk, 
wToogbt widi ricb aflvcr vine*. Sadi daj king Dag 
pnctzixd his imb in martial qMrts ; bimarif ezcitiiig 
them to a €eicey ^ad dazing, while I beheld diem 
^MiL the royal tent. When erening came, and aea and 
w-ind were still, dien king Dag took bis harp and 
pUved to me ; and aang that my heart throbbed with 
r:ipcixre. Then the clear atars looked down ; the sea 
birds skimmed oTer the waters' foam ; these a glowed 
wich a wondrous brightness ; and we sailed on as borne 
oa waves of fire. While all adored the hero, the hero 
'•vorsliiped me. Yes, I was happy; happy amid war's 
] t?rils. — My father's casde had been burned and plun- 
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dcred. Foet omrvan th« oomitTy of king Dag. We 
hid no home. My bero bore me to Upiala's temple ; 
diere to remain in peace, wbile be drore forth his foet, 
He came again, and brought me to this castle ; but 
left me toont fbr be bad Towed to celebrate no joyful 
feitival, till be bad freed bia titter, queen Oudruna, 
from her nnbappy bondage. Herethall I live, guarded 
by faitfaflil men, and wait bit comhig from the Saxon 
land. 

XVMBA. 

And thould he not come back ?— If he thould fall in 
combat on the foreign there ? 

rmD. 

No, no, I fear it not A mighty torceress, a wise 
fbr-teeing Vala, who vitited the temple of Uptala, 
read me bit dettiny. Hit courte thall be victoriout 
and long. From thit adyentore he shall come back 
•afe, and rich in spoilt and honor. 

XVIIBA. 

Thou hatt teen the gloriout temple, the court of the 
great godt! Thou but liTod with Diar and Disor. 
Were they beautiftil ? Were they happy ? 

paiD. 

Yes, bcautifiil aud happy. A noble calm, an in- 
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finite loftiness, dwells in their mien, and breathes from 
all their being. Earth's joys and sorrows move them 
not High above these they stand, and gaze into 
the clear heaven of the gods. The high priesfs 
countenance is, as we figure that of Odin, full of all 
power and mildness. In his mfgestic presence, all un- 
rest dies; the £tormy heart feels its wild beatings 
stilled — the troubleJ spirit finds itself at peace. 

KUMBA. 

{Asidcj) Peace, Ah ! And I — {alou^ And the temple 
— is it magnificent ? 

FRID. 

Far above all description. The walls are all of gold 
and precious stones, their splendor lights up the sur- 
rounding region. The radiant glories of the temple 
bear witness to the power of the divinity; while, in 
the lofty hills, the sacred groves, a deep religious 
silence, never broken but by the Diar's hymns, 
invites the sou' to holy contemplation. Had I not 
loved king Dag, I would have given myself to the 
service of the gods, and passed my life with the 
Assynior. 

KUMBA, (aside.) 

She chooses between ihe temple and the thron-; 
a:i(i . 
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PRID. 

When I look back upon those days, emotions 
strangely sweet and holy agitate me. All, it was 
beautiful in those temple courts, those lofty halls ! 
There, pondering the counsels of the gods, moved, 
with slow step, the deeply thoughtful Diar. — 

KUlfBA. 

And didst thou learn their heavenly wisdom ? the 
knowledge that gives power to calm the waves, to 
subdue fire, to lighten heavy sorrow? Didst thou 
learn the secret of the beginning and end of all 
things? 

FRID. 

No, I was yet too young ; my heart too full of the 
world's outward splendour and oi love. My voice was 
blended in their songs ; I mingled in their nightly 
dance ; but the deep meaning of their mysteries was 
hidden from me. They thought me, and with reason, 
unable to receive it. 

KUMBA. 

And what is all the wisdom of the priest, compared 
with king Dag's love f 

PRID. 

Thou art right, Kumba; but had I never known 
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him, I would have chosen, rather than sit on any eurthly 
throne, to live as priestess in the holy temple. Asgaard, 
even thus they call it, is a foreshadowing of the 
heavenly Asgaard, the eternal home of God. And 
beautiful it is to walk on earth before the gods, with 
prayer and sacrifice, and thus pass upward to their 
heavenly dwellings. 

KUMBA. 

That I can well believe. They sacrifice then in the 
temple ? 

FRXC. 

Yes, often. But there are, in especial, three 
yearly feasts of sacrifice which Odin has appointed. 
They have newly celebrated there the victory- 
sacrifice. This is offered in the spring, when die 
unbound waters offer a free path to the daring 
Vikings. 

KUMBA. 

Are human victims ever offered there ? 

FRID. 

Yes ; oftenest slaves and criminals. 

KUMBA. 

Slaves and criminals ? 
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FRID. 

Yes, but sometimes even the noblest life. 
victim is led forth arrayed in festive garments. 
seat of the gods is sprinkled with his blood ; it is 
showered down on the assembled people. The si 
that rises firom the fire of sacrifice is rich with 
fumes, and fills the halls with a sweet-scented v 
Clear and loud sounds forth the chant — 

KUHBA. 

But the victim — ^makes he no complaint ? Do nc 
cries of agony disturb the holy songs ? 

FRID. 

His cries are stifled ; or they are lost in the 
songs of praise. 

KUMBA. 

Are lost in songs of praise ? 

FRID. 

Yes ; no discord mars the beauty and majesty o 
high festival. — But, Kumba, what was that ? I 
the trampling of horses, the winding of horns, 
raising of the draw bridge. It is a messenger — ar 
importance. Good Kumba, hasten, and bring 
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SCENE V. 

FRID. 

It is a messenger from Dag. My heart assures me 
of it Ohy how it heats ! Be quiet, restless one !^ 
Yet, thou dear trouble ! I would not exchange thee 
for the unruffled calm of the Assynior. My king! my 
Dag ! to love thee is my life ! — But if my heart beati 
thus with hope of tidings from thee, how shall I look 
on thee and not die with gladness ? 

SCENE VI. 

FRID. JLUXBA. 
KUUBA. 

A letter — from — king Dag. Below are costly gifts. 

FRID. 

A letter ! give it me. Ah, ye dear characters I He 
comes ! — comes soon I Before the next new moon wiD 
he be here. Victorious, rich in honour and in spoils, 
be comes back to his bride, < the ever loved.' Oh, my 
betrothed ! My Dag ! 
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KUMBA, {(uide,) 

ndlf 

FRID. 

will myself speak wi£h the messenger. I would 

the man who has so lately seen my loved one. 

imba, go thou and work upon the golden girdle, and 

industrious, Kumba, that it may soon be ready. I 

ish to wear it on the king's return — I shall then see 

im soon I Oh, happy that I am ! 

SCENE VII. 

KUUBA. {ahne.) 

And I ? Oh, wherefore was I bom f And must I 
look upon this happy meeting t — I listen to these 
Yows of endless truth ? Must I adorn her ? I help 
to make her lovely in his eyes? Thus she com- 
mands. Ye deem not, oh ye great I that slaves have 
human hearts. Ye trample them beneath your feet, 
and take no heed of their death-agonies — * The 
victim's cries are stifled, that they disturb not th% 
high festival' — Men drag them to the altar, murder 
them, and drown their death cries. From the Are, 
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that bums their quivering limbs, rises a delicate per- 
fume for the priests chanting their hymns of ^aise* 
Hiunan victims! Slaves 1 Poor wretches! Nohelpi 
no pity 1 They are dragged forth in spite of prayen 
and struggles. They must. — Terrible destiny ! Fear- 
ful necessity! — Even for me — and why necessity 
for me? If I will not, who shall compel ? Necessity 
is only for the weak. The strong give themselves law ; 
constrain the gods themselves. My stature is bat 
mean — my will is mighty — Tremble sacrificers I 

If I should murder Frid, put on her dress, and in 
the twilight of the evening meat king Dag? — Loki 
was cunning and Loki had success. I know that his 
fire burns in my veins. (She dresses herse\f in Frid'i 
garments and places the crown vp&n hir head,) 

In truth a splendid dress! Well may the heart 
beat proudly under all this pomp. Now am I a prin- 
cess. {Surveys herse\f in a steel mirror,) Alas, I am 
not so I My form is low and mean, my eyes are small, 
my hands are coarse. — Alas, I am a slave 1 my lot ii 
cast {Throws off the dress and stamps on the ground,) 
No, I will no longer bear this misery. Snakes rage 
within me and demand wherewith to still their 
hunger. This must have an end. Shall I seek the 
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xjpUfWad look on th« high prietfi countenance, 
OMgodlikoealmeaBqiiiot an anrMt? No, in his 
id I MO the bloody knife I The viotim fidls ; the 
rifiom ilQg-Huiid this ii godlike calm I 

Come tmnngiy to Natvot 

At to a mother*! breast. 
And let her gentle toothing 

Quiet thy ioul't unrett 
Does not hereof! jdr fen thee f 

If not her eun^Ught thine ? 
Why* with all gladneee roimd thee. 

Does th? aiok heart repine f 

In all this wealth of beauty 

Thou has a daughter's share; 
The world holds no unloTed one^ 

There is no orphan there. 
As the feir earth is circled 

By the dear blue abore^ 
So is all behig compassed 

By an unchanging lore. 
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Say not, * In blessed quiet 

Dwell the Eternal Powers ; 
Their lofty calm is troubled 

By no lament of ours ;' 
Though to those homes of stillness, 

Come no disturbing care. 
Though clouds of earthly sadness 

May cast no shadow tliere. 

Yet is there love in heaven 

Even for the humblest here; 
Not unregarded fidletfa 

The meanest victim's tear. 
From those high cloudless regions, 

The deathless spirits see 
Where for earth's children dawneth 

A bright futurity. 

Forth from earth's humblest valley 
From her proudest mountain heigfatt 

Shall burst the song of welcome. 
Hail to the dawning light I 

Through the dark silent dimgeon 
Through the damp toilsome mine, 
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the homes of sorrow, 
gladdening rays shall shine, 
o the long despairing 1 
:o the long oppressed I 
3ken heart finds healing, 
weary heart finds rest 

he earth's pleasant borders 
Alfs must pass away, 
ausic may not welcome 
dawning of that day, 
sts of happy spirits, 
nging the halls above, 
sll of man's redemption 
the All-father's love. 

19 from a deep reverie and says slowly.) 

-after these struggles — after this sacri- 
last pangs are passed, when the last 
osed over him, there shall be light, 
for the victim. Let him but wholly 
be still, adore and die ! I hear sweet 
me of peace and reconciliation, 
aps illusions of the fancy. I have 



Am &•■ ■ ill 1 1 IB spirit 

AaAaint danb^ binh! 
WV *^ I^Ba doabc and nm, 

Weak dnghter of tb «mrtli I 
Let tfac god^ bnoied rbildrai, 

Sport in ifa£ glad mnshiiie ; 
Be li^it md Iiope ihrir pvttion — 

Tei^Faiii:e and night are thinE 1 
Thtia a the bUs of loving ; 

Be thine the joys of bate i 
No prajer — bul proud defiance ! 

Tie bi»e command their Tale. 



Tes. il was an jUoxion. Fantiliar voices rite &» ' 
out the depths, tipbisiding me. Despicable is ibi 
uill complaining, still hesiisiuig soul — despicable ml 
I uoI be. I know what I will do. Yonder vooof Ac 
elsSi. upon the desolate short;, which wauderen dn*<L 
and which the seaman shuns, there dwells a ff^ 
woman, renowned for various knowledge, and ttiUri 
in all the mfiteries of Seid. (S] To her «ill 1 
bciikc myself, mil give lim all thai I posscsi BWl 
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IT use her ma^c arti for me, and 
Already do» the Ihoiigbt revive 
hat snakes and wdItcs are her 
lem not. I have known (hoie 



night ii 



tel la Tain 



The jea-mew'i 
Dve the ruahing of the wavei. 
[hters, with iheir white itream- 
<m clifi* to cliff, aeeking some 
3 their cold boaomi. How they 
terrible! Fearfully flaih Ibnh 
im the rolling clouds I Oh, ja 
ish man's good, watch over my 
borne, conqueror of itonDS and 
of a god-descended race — so is 
us, bless us both I (Pautt.) 
the night that casts thil gloom 
■ shadow of some coming evil ? 







KbakBtKd^cje^ ah; 



A feBtcL A nlch-ligbt buna 
■ there *re nn&ini^; 

maoMBtoMikH B^C BHt; but CSQ S DUMnblC. i 

V%dC a *KM(B f n xj B Ikis Ihat moies iudf in 
VB». 9>B^(bjW dattnj!. And ihal small sIit,» 

miit in fcart. Mr irr iMjImim I l^i. Tii iili'~ •*" 

iB pb n^ dn* draagb the ^oomy nighlT Whjr 
is :s B[k m nliike tn die mn's in splendour— u 
*Bnm «■ tbc bant ! Hiiw it poniends for life "il'' 
Ae Uk^ doods! Xira it is lost in dsrkoB) — 
[V Icufiil depth ! — 
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I have been very happy. I have walked forth in 
life as in the glow of a bright sunshine. When for a 
moment the night threatened me, then dawned a 
clearer day. May not the night be closing round me 
now 7 Perhaps henceforth my way must lie through 
darkness. 

I have thought little upon life. The happy only 
feel, they do not think. I have enjoyed, and I have 
blessed the gods. But all are not so fortunate as I. To 
many — ^life has few joys ; to many — ^none. How looks 
the world to these ? How deem they of the goodness 
of the gods? 

Thoughts rise in me that I have never known be- 
fore. Are not the gifts of fortune strangely appor- 
tioned here. The deities of fate water the world's tree 
with life-giving streams, but the drops fall unequally. 
Ab, but the fresh, gpreen, richly-watered boughs should 
bend themselves over the dry, neglected branches, and 
share with them the precious moisture. Such surely 
must have been the will of the good gods, and it shall 
be Frid's joy to follow it And if one day my hour 
shall come, my hour to suffer — ^What is this vision ? — 
What horrible form rides on the pale moon-beam? 
Black and small is it like a son of Hela. Is it one of 

E 
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the imps, children of Loki and of Angeboda? or is it 
the creation of my fancy 7 No, it comes nearer, it is 
no illusion. Speak frightful one ! Whence art thou t 
What wouldst thou ? 

SVART-ALF. 

From beneath the earth, I come — I come a mes- 
senger to thee. 

FRID. 

To me ? Wherefore ? 

SVART-ALF. 

Sorrow awaits thee. Death direatens dice. 

FRID. 

Death ! Ah, no, I will not die ! 

SVART-ALF. 

Death is near thee ! 

FRID. 

No, no, I fear thee not. Forth, dark spirit, forth ! 
I fear thee not, I am of a god-descended race. 

SVART-ALF. 

Hela summons thee to her gloomy dwelling. 

( Vanishes.) 

FRID. 

No, no, I will not I Forth ! What frost is in my 
veins ! Kumba ! 
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SCENE IX. 

FRID. KUIfBA. 
KUlfBA. 

PAID. 

am sick. No, look not so pale, it will 
he goDtt the frightful one T Seest thou 
a 7— there in the moonlight f 

KUMBA. 

ing but the shadow of thy head. See it 

FRID. 

ill-dream — a fearful dream ; it has shaken 
Give me to drink, Kumba. 

KUMBA. 

draught, princess, it shall give thee 

FRID. 

lave need of it How thy hand trembles, 
was good. Thanks, Kumba. 
KUMBA, (cfier a long pause.) 
feel thyself better? 
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FRID. 

Yes, I am better. I am calmer now. Go to thy 
bed again, good Kumba. I too will deep, and seek 
to forget that dream. Good night. 

KUMBA. 

Goodnight. (Goe$,) 

FJtID. 

1 will try to sleep. I will no longer think upon that 
frightful yision. It was but an illusion, a shadow of 
the night It will fade before the light of day — I will 
sleep — I will slee p 
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PART SECOND. 
SCENE I. 

Fhwtr Garden, Evening, 

KUMBA. FEIMA. 
KUMBA. 

Thou weepest, Feima. Wherefore ? 

FEIMA. 

Canst thou ask? Is not the princess sick? sick 
even to death ? Does not her step each day grow 
weaker, her cheek paler ? Do we not see the trace of 
bitter tears upon the face that used to glow with smiles ? 
Is not her voice too, weak and broken ? 

KUifBA. 

And dost thou weep for this ? 

FEIMA. 

Yes, I weep, I must weep, that the beautiful, the 
divinely good, must go forth from the earth, that 






1^ •■v k^ akm did dK era 
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FEIMA. 

Yes, but the high gods and theh' children may n^c 
toil like slaves. It is not meet for them. Each one 
lias bis own lot 

KUMBA. 

And even, therefore, will I not serve thy gods 
They are too high to waste their cares on us. The 
god to whom my spirit shall bow down must be of other 
sort 

FEIMA. 

What god then couldst thou serve ? 

KUMBA. 

He shall be bom beneath a lowly roof; he shall 
share all our sorrows, bear our burdens; his 
fHends shall be among the poor and needy. He 
shall, like us, endure reproach and shame, like us 
shall be contemned by the mighty ; and, sharing all 
the fortunes of the slave, guiltless shall meet the 
shameful death of guilt. But after death he shall 
return in glory, and thus he shall declare unto his 
own ; I have known all your needs, have borne your 
burdens, and have become acquainted with your 
griefs, that ye too might continue to the end, that 
your hearts faint not in the day of trouble In tlie 
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All-father*s heaven are many homes, and there he 
hath ordained a place for you. There ahaU die 
weary rest them firom their toil ; the heavy laden Itj 
the burden down ; there shall be no more death nor 
pain nor sorrow ; but in untroubled peace, in undim- 
med brightness, ye shall abide throughout eternity. 

And he shall utter many words of power, at which 
the great ones of the earth shall tremble. Behold ! 
the proud brought low, the lowly raised I The poor 
man stands erect before his lord ; the slave demands 
his birthright as a man. Fear is upon the tyrants !— 
Gl orious I Glorious ! 

FEIMA. 

What spirit lipeaks from thee? Foam stands on 
thy white lips. Thy words, how fearfully they mofe 
me ! Kumba, sister, they thrill me, yet I understand 
them not. 

KUMBA. 

That I do believe. 

FEIMA. 

But this I understand, that she is good who made 
my heart light with her friendly words, who had a 
cottage built for me and Ureimer. I know that I 
w('uld rather bear a double load, than have tbe 
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smallest burden laid on her. When she commands me, 
mnd I do her bidding, I feel it must be so, that it is 
best for both. 

KUIfBA. 

In soul as by thy birth a slave ! Live on in the dust ! 

FEIMA. 

I will so, Kumba. Yet shall it not disturb my 
peace, nor hinder me firom trusting in the gods. I go 
now to intreat them for the princess, to pray them that 
they give her back to life, to the young king, to us. 
Blessed may he be who shall stay her sickness, who 
flhail turn from her the cold hand of Hela ! But curses 
be on him who works her harm ! And if it be a hu- 
man hand, be it accursed I May Nifelheim's cold poi- 
sons drop ever on the traitor's heart! May no more 
gladness be for him on earth ! 

KUMBA. 

Sister, speak not thus I 

FEIMA. 

Yes I will speak thus : I will wish evil to the hand 
that would work evil to the good. But I will not yet 
despair, I will ofiEer up this chain for her. It was from 
lier I had it ; for her then will I ofiEer it, to appease 
the unfriendly powers* 
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SCENE II. 

Blessing, cursing, all li alike to me and moYei my 
heart no more than the fidnt evening breeze theadi 
tree's leaves. Thus bat it been with me since I ate of 
the she-wolfa heart in the old witch's cave. From 
that hour my heart was stem and cold. TOe rage, the 
maddening torment in my bosom ceased. Only the 
thirst for vengeance was not stilled — I have had 
strength to give to the proud princess, the poison- 
draught the giant-woman mingled. Since then my 
soul has lain as in a trance. I think it sleeps — sleeps 
deeply — Shall it ever wake ? (Pause,) 

Ffid is dying. Now is her bright course closed. 
Now does she share the fate of other mortals, and 
learn what suffering is. Now shall she never meet 
king Dag's embrace. Her stateliness, her pride, her 
beauty, — all shall wither, moulder. No longer shall 
she walk in light and gladness, as if to mock my 
mean and joyless life — I shall have rest — Rest ? — 
thou didst promise it powerfiU, dark Grimgerda, but 
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U in my loul't depths a dcik disquiet lurks. 1 

irsted for her tears, I thought that they might cool 

B foyer of my souL I hungered for her groans, hei 

onies.— This might peihaps come of the she-wolfs 

art-^I was not once so crueL— And yet,— could it 

» now undone, eould I in Urda's saered fountain wash 

yself pure from guilt i eould I hut innocent go forth 

id die 1— But it b now too late. Away, then, coward 

loughtl It ia too late. I cannot now go hack ; then 

vward* forward into night I I cannot now be recon- 

iled with heayen. On, then« to the abyss ! 

Frid comes. Now will I mark her feeble step, wan 

heek, and foiling glance. Bear Ayself proudly now, 

ing's daughter, boast now of Iotc, of glory ! — I will 

lonoeal mysell behind thia hedge of roses, and so, un- 

laan, listen to her con^plaints. They shall be sweeter 

o ma than the song of nigfatingalcit 
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SCENE III. 
FRID. 

This is the hour in which all nature weeps the death 
of Balder. Now every tree, and leaf, and flower ii 
bathed in quiet tears ; .the stars themselves are dim 
with sadness. Now is nature weak, her heart is open ; 
now, perhaps, she may have feeling for a mortal's sor- 
rows, may hear my prayer, and give my sufferings ease. 
{She leans thoughtfuUy against a tree,) 

He died, the good, slain by a crafty foe, and in 
that hour the flame of peace was quenched, and 
Discord lighted up her blazing torch. Sorrow and 
tears then found a home on earth. Before it was not 
so; the gods walked gladly through her blooming 
vallies ; in love did they create the race of man. But 
then came Jettemor and stirred up strife, and fearful 
monsters rose from out the depths, unknown on earth 
befcre. 

I marked it not till now, — the pain that wastes me, 
opens my eyes to the world's suffering. What is 
there good, what is there pure in life ? Does not the 
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'MidgasLrd serpent, Jormuiigandur,(6) enclose the earth 
^Vfitliin his venomous circle ? Are not the roots of 
■toe world's tree gnawed by -the Serpent-king ? — Is 
Slot a worm hid in each human, breast, in every flow- 
er's bosom ? It sleeps a while ; the flower sends 
Marth its sweets, the mortal smiles. It wakes at 
leng^f comes forth to light and stings; the flower 
'Withers and the mortal dies. 

Even my hour is come ; my hour to suffer. Since 
tlist night when the Alf came upon his fearful errand, 
mome hidden evil has consumed my life. My days and 
nights are passed in restless pain. My eyes are dim, 
my lips are parched, my weak limbs fail, all my life's 
strength dies out. 

Oh, Dag ! oh, my beloved ! how will it be with thee 

when thou shalt find thy bride thus wasted to a fading 

shadow ? When — perhaps — but no- — that were too 

terrible I Die, without seeing thee ! that were eternal 

misery ! — Oh, no, the fates are not so cruel. Does not 

the heaven of the great father compass me, so clear 

and mild ? Is not all nature round about me, tearful 

and full of gentleness ? Why should I then despair ? 

May I not hope yet to win back my life ? May not 

this suffering be a trial sent but to make me better and 
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more thankful ? I will bow down before the powen 
of nature, and ask them for their help ; great ii nj 
suffering, great is my need of healing. 

Oh, ye kind powers, who dwell in the green trees! 
Powerful the juices that the sun distils into jom 
friendly bosoms. Proudly ye stand agrainst the stonn 
and winter, but in your arms the young birds find a 
home, and in the shade of your protecting brancbei 
the weary traveller hath leave to rest. Hear mt 
now, gentle beings, hear my complaint, my ^pntjtKi 
Suffering consumes my life, pain bows me dowa. 
untimely to the graye. Answer, oh, answer ! Hare 
you the strength that shall renew my strength! Have 
you the Ufe that shall revive my life t 

BPIRrra OF THE TRBB8. 

We have it not 

FRID. 

Beings that lurk within the bosom of the flomn» 
that look so gladly up to meet the light, ye whom I 
have tended, loved, caressed! tell me kind spiritB, can 
ye succor me t 

FLOWER SPIRITS, (gently and sotfy.) 

We cannot. 
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FRID. 

Iwarfii who dwell within the cliffs and stones, 
1 turn and pray ; pray even with tears, for, ah, 
iin is great! Even ye weep the death of 
r ; some goodness then must dwell within your 
i. Deny me not ; give help, give healing 1 

DWARFS, (httrthly.) 

[ 

FRID. 

iry where denied! Nature has cast me off*, 
hty Father, wilt thou too reject me ? Even to 
;aven I dare to lift mine eyes, and pray thee for 
e that was thy gift Dost thou not look with 
pon the earth, and on the heings that thy will 
d? Is not the evening sky bright with the 
ice of thy countenance? All-father, hear my 
* ! Grant me to live 1 Let me, at least once 
see my betrothed ; oh, if thou hear my prayer 
me a sign ; let a star faH, let a breeze stir the 



nt all! The grove is still ; the glow of evening 
; gloom gathers round me. — Even here denied ! 
d or else unheard. But thb alone is certain — I 
die ! ( Withdraws slowly.) 
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KUMBA come* forth. 
Glorious! she has entreated, has besought tike 
me ; like me she is unheard. Now are we equal, 
princess ! Thanks for this hour of triumph, mighty 
sorceress I 
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SCENE IV. 

rRlD liet ttpon a amch. It it twilight, 

Long» weary hours, how heavily ye pais ! And not 

je yields a moment of repose or of forgetfulness. 

orms gnaw and fret yet deeper my lifSe's tree. Hres- 

Iger, thou devourer of the dead, who sittest at the 

»rthem verge of heaven, and wavest thy black wingR, 

feel their cold wind fanning me. Oh, I am sick, sick 

ren to my souL — And Dag is from me ! 

I die ; I leave the friendly earth ; I leave my 

losen one. No more shall I be gladdened by his 

•ok, no more shall I be guided by his hand. — How 

lall it be with me? — ^They tell of heavenly dwell- 

igs, whither the noble and the Just shall come, when 

ley have passed through Kela's gloomy ])ortnlK. 

Hiat are these dwellings? Shall my home be 

here ? Shall I at any time see Dag again ? Shall I 

till love when death has chilled my heart ? Oh, how 

mcertain, pale, and fearftil all in this dim land of 

ihadows ! I die. — I feel how my life ebbs. — Shall I 

;o hence into eternal night ? And is all here, lovr, 

F 
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duty, sorrow, patience, is all in vain ? Ofa, Vittcr, 
bitter thought ! 

Eternal Father, no, it cannot be ! Yet will I hope, 
will yet have faith in thee. Thou art the author of 
the sun, of love. Thou must be good even as thoa 
art great Maker ! before thy will I bow my heai 
Father ! I bless thee even in my pain. Though my 
tears fall, they fall not to upbraid thee. Forgive my 
weakness, I complain no mcxre. I have loved thee 
and put my trust in thee : still will I love and tmit 
thee; in my love I shall find strength to meet my 
destiny. 

How peaceful k it now within my breast! I 
breathe more lightly ; mild airs fon my brow. It is 
as if the breath of life passed over it. How light 
it is ! 
{A radiant Ljru-Alf is teen at the foot of Frid't amdi.) 

What is this vision ? my eyes are dazzled. 

(She covers her eyes with her hands, qfter tome timt 
uncovers them,) 

Art thou still there ? Beautiful, bright vision, thy 
radiance is as the splendor of the sun, thy aspect 
mild as that of the spring heaven. Who art thou f 
Whence ? 
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LJU8-ALF. 

My home is in the regions of the air. My office is 
to minister to man. 

FRID^ 

Oh, dien, thou comest hither, the messenger of light 
and joy to me. Thou hast brought with thee some of 
Iduna's apples, (7) by whose power the gods renew 
iheir youth. Thou comest to give me back to hap- 
piness. Why art thou so mild, so radiant? The gods 
have sent thee here to end this bitter proof, to give me 
back my Dag. — Why are thy mild eyes sorrowful ? 
Why is thy clear light dimmed ? Ah, radiant, gentle 
being ! with thy rays kindle in this failing breast the 
glow of life once more. 

Ljus-ALF (mourrfitUy.) 

Daughter of man, I cannot! 

FRID. 

Thou canst not ? Art thou not sent, then, by the 
frieDdly powers, to gladden and restore 7 

LJUS-ALF. 

To console. To make thy death less biUer. 

FRID. 

I must die, then. 
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LJU8-ALF. 

The Nornor have decreed it 

FRID. 

The deities of fate? The fearful, unrelentiiig ! 
How have I angered them ? Why do they will my 
death ? 

LJUS-ALF. 

Daughter of earth, I know not To us is given to 
know the will of the eternal powers, we share not in 
their counsels. 

FRID. 

Wlierefore then come to me ? Why, by awaking 
hope anew, awake new sorrow t Leave me I Can I 
not die without thee ? Leave me, thy light is harmful 
(The Ljus-Atf wiihdrawi to a dittant part rf Qm thamibv 
and remains there with a faint glimmer.) 

FRID. 

Is he gone ? J was too hasty. Oh, how weak I 
am ! And he came hither to console me. But see I 
not his friendly light yet gleaming, faintly, yonder! 
Oh, come again, thou beautiful, kind being ! forgive a 
mortal's weakness. Come back, console me, g^ve my 
spirit strength ! (The Iju9-J\f returns twmnmdcd by a 
Jalnt light. 
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FRID. 

hat thou art good. I feel that I may let 
)on my heart. Within short space I have 
ch sorrow, and through my own pain, have 
> know the griefs that mortals su£Eer. At 
ms to me that, there is nothing good upon 

I even douht the goodness of the gods ; — 
i life they gave have any. worth ; for is not 
isient and uncertain ? Does not all bloom 
jre not all bom to die ? 

LJUS-ALF. 

the clear blue of the unchanging heaven, 
langeful earth ? Thus doth the great All- 
in the heaven of his steadfut love, compass 

I 

•• 

FRID. 

:ord too has made her home on earth. And 
is tell of deadly strife, by which the earth 
ly be laid waste, when gods and men, shar- 
on doom, shall sink in darkness. 

LJUS-ALF. 

II arise in glory. One God, powerful and 
•od, shall govern all.- Evil shall cease from 
gentle Balder shall make his home in her 
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green vales once more. Daughter of man! thepadi 
of life ii rough, bat it leads through atonemeiitidto 
peace. The day will eome, when heaven and tarA 
shall meet; when gods and men, as in die eailj toM 
shall walk together in the vales of Ida.(8) 

FBID. 

Bj}t the souls that have gone hence before this fiml 
day ? — ^Wbile the powers strive, while tiie worlds mk 
and rise, where shall the kag departed have Aflir 
home? 

urus-ALf. 

The Eternal Father hath for his children manj a 
pleasant home. Fairest of all is Oimla. There, ia a 
city brighter than the tun, shall dweO dM Jost, the 
truthful among men. 

fRIDw 

Is there a home for me f Shall the high Gimla be 
my dwelling place t 

uus-ALr. 

Daughter of man, I eannot tell thee this. Blany 
are mortal homes ; many the heavenly. Frigga per- 
haps may summon thee to Vingolf, to dwell among 
the blest Assynior. Thou wilt, perhapa, be of the 
chosen maidens, who share with Geflon her radiant 
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palace. But though I know not of thy future home, 
this, in the name of the great gods, I promise, — ^life 
after death! 

FRID. 

Oh, tell me, tell me, — of all my cares this is the 
heayiest — shall the graye sever me from Dag ? Shall 
I not, after death, look on the face of my beloved 
agun t 

LJUS-ALF. 

Is thy soul strong in love ? 

FRIO. 

Parted from him, life has no worth for me. To give 
him deathless life, gladly could I renounce it. 

LJUS-ALF. 

Rejoice, then, earth-born maiden! Thy love is 
powerful even over death. — Death has no power to part 
thee from the loved one. 

FRID. 

Good and all-powerful gods ! — What hast thou 
said? 

LJUS-ALF. 

Thou shalt be after death his guardian spirit, (9) 
and guide him through the chances of this life. It shall 
be thine to turn each danger from him, to warn him 
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of the foe that seeks his hann. It thall.be thine to 
visit him in dreams, and whisper him of thy midying 
truth. When, weary from the fight, he lays him down, 
thou shalt be near him in a song-bird's shape, and with 
thy music soothe him to his rest Or, as a rose, thou 
shall breathe perfume for him, and in the pleasant odon 
tell thy love. Or, should some traitor lie in wait fiv 
him, thou shalt assume his likeness, and the Ibe, 
casting his lance at the, shall pierce the air. — Thou 
weepest ! 

FRID. 

Tears of joy ! How sweet thy words are, spirit of 
the air ! No longer doth the hour seem fearful to me, 
that shall divide me from this earthly life, since I cao 
follow thee, ray Dag ! can serve thee, far better then, 
than in this mortal form. But, Ljus-Alf, tell me 
farther; how shall it be when his last hour shall 
come ? 

LJUS-ALF. 

Thou, his Fylgia, Fhall guide thy hero to a hero's 
death. Passing from battle and from victory, the land 
of shades will have no gloom for him, for thou wih 
meet him tliere. 
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FRID. 

Pleasant but fearful are thy words. A strange fear 
thrills me ; dim seems my life in the pale land of 
shadows. — Yet doth love live there, and in the spirits' 
world I shall behold my Dag. But after this blest 
meeting must he leave me ? May I not follow him to 
Odin's halls ? May I not sit beside him at the board, 
and fill hb goblet with the sparkling wine ? 

LJUS-ALF. 

Mortal, inquire no more ! No further can I answer. 
Deep are the counsels of the eternal powers, and lesser 
spirits may not fathom them. Within the breast of 
the Almighty, lies many a hidden mystery. Many 
a marvel of beauty, power, and love, yet uncon- 
ceived, but by the eternal mind, shall one day be 
revealed. 

FRID. 

And the life that shall be kindled in the heavenly 
home — shall this too fail? — shall there be death in 
heaven ? 

LJUS-ALF. 

This the gods know. We know not. 

FRID. 

Bright are the visions thou hast brought before me 
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(Kumba leans against a rock and speaks man 
calmly.) 

This is the hour when the wastes teem with life; 
when monstrous shapes, horn of the midnight, seek the 
homes of man. The moon, the wizard's sun, lends iti 
pale rays to light them on their path. There, on her 
winged dragon, rides forth Mara, who stifled Vanland 
in his quiet sleep : firom the hlack swamps rise Dwalin't 
dwarfish daughters ; and the small imps come tottering 
from their holes. ' They come to waken pain, to stir op 
thoughts of evil in the hreasts of those who linger near 
their haunts. They hring disquiet, and I ask for rest 
— I seek the sorceress, her who has deceived me. I 
will compel her yet to keep her promise. But it is 
dark ; — ^how shall I find the path f who shall direct 
me ? (^ sudden gust qf wind.) Ha, Whirlwind, her 
familiar. This tells me the witch is not far off. (Another 
gust of wind.) Again! I come, Grimgerda 1 (Uuader 
and lightning,) 

Why dost thou shudder, tree, that thy roots trem- 
ble ? Why is there a sound of moaning through the 
woods ? Tlie scared dwarfe seek their lurking placet, 
trembling before the thunder of the mighty ones. 
Cowardly beings! Though the cold drops stand on 
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ow, I shrink not, creep not hence like you. — 
forth thy lightnings, father Thor, thou angry 
of the clouds ! Since, after death, I am to be 
»ndslave, it is hut meet that thou shouldst serve 
>w, and light me on my way with thy keen- 
ng fires. 

SCENE VI. 

nountain cavern, WUhm glows a red fire* A 
on ttandt upon the fire; three adders hang over 
m whose mouths fail drops qf poison, Qrimgerda 
he cauldron^ muttering low and making mystic 
Black AlfSf evil Disor and smaU Trolls move 
sly about the cave. Two wolves guard the 
ce. 

SMALL TROLL. 

Hark ! a rustling noise I hear ! 
Mortal steps are drawing near. 
Up, Trolls ! a woman comes diis way ! 
Now we will have sport and play ; 
We will mock her, we will tease her; 
As she passes let us seize her. 
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ORIMOERDA. 

Peace, noisy pack! To your potts! What ia it 
to you that I have guesta ? If yon cease not your 
clamor, you shall he changed to stones, as it has 
chanced to some of you already. Back to your holes, 
I say. Here, stupify yourselves with the poison steam, 
and then, sleep till I call you. Only my chosen spirits 
may remain with me. 

(The Utile Trottt tftrtnAr bade terrified, Ftmr thad§m$ 

Jtguree^ qf Jrightful mtpeet, remain wiik ike eorc emt. 

OrUngerda eirikee ike gremnd wUk her wmuL IV 

wohfee Ue dotm mnd Kmmiba remmbu etamdbig in tht 

efUrwtce.) 

ORIMOBRDA. 

Stop there, presumptuous mortal ; I know dieel 

KUMBA. 

Dost thou know Kumha, the daughter of the slave f 
Thou knowest then that thou mayst chain her fiwt, bu 
not her will or ton^nic* 

ORIMOERDA. 

Perhaps, even these if I would. But I would not- 
Come near. Why art thou here ? 

KUMBA. 

To bid thee, sorceress, to keep thy word. 
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GRIMGERDA. 

It t Thou art discourteous. 

KUMBA. 

i me rest ! Thou didst promise rest ; thou hMt 
3d me! 

GRIIIOERDA. 

so loud I Thou wilt wake my little ones who 

KUMBA. 

f sleep ! I sleep no more ! 

ORIMdERDA. 

It is wanting to thee ? 

KUMBA. 

ry thing I Oh, Grimgerda, if thou hast l\iiman 
s in thy hreast, feel for my need and help me. 
trength thou gavest has left me ; the calm, that 
ime I felt, is gone ; a grief consumes me, more 
Qg than that I knew hefore my crime. I shrink 
le sun's light ; I tremble at the rustling of the 
No sleep visits my eyelids, no tear cools 
And when I look on her whom I have 
'ed, on her who daily wastes away before me, 
art is pierced as by a poisoned arrow. This 
IS remorse. It is remorse that brings me now 
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to thee. This deed must be undone. Grimgeidii 
thou that didst work the ill, must know the core. I 
ask of thee the means to stay the poison, the means to 
grive the princess back her life. 

ORIMOERDA. 

Check the swift arrow in its flight, or bid die 
stream flow backward to its source ! The deed once 
wrought can never be undone ; and the strong foul 
never disowns its work. 

KUMBA. 

Thou canst not lave her, Ihen ? 

GRfMGERDA. 

Cannot because I will not. Because the daughters o( 
the iron forest (10) know neither fear nor wavering. 

KUMBA. 

Could gold or jewels buy the princess safety ? 

ORIMOERDA. 

I love gold ; yet I will not lie to thee. Gold cannot 
save her. She must die. 

KUMBA. 

It is then certain. She must die. And I — I am 
accursed. 

ORIMUERDA. 

Poor child ! 
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KUMBA. 

Thou canst pity me? Thou hast a heart, then. 
Grimgerda, show me kindness ! Oh, I have suffered 
much. Hast thou known suffering? Knowest thou 
the grief that wears away the heart ? 

GRIIIOERDA. 

I understand thee and I feel for thee. Here, my 
poor child, take food and strengthen thee, then will 
we walk together. 

KUMBA. 

No, I cannot eat. 

GRIMGERDA. 

Such meat is seldom offered. It can give wisdom 
and strength to those who eat of it 

KUMBA. 

Give me rest! — Give me the gohlet of forgetful- 
nessl 

GRIMGERDA. 

This draught only the dead may drink. 

KUMBA. 

Then give me death ! Let one of thy snakes sting 
me. 

GRIMGERDA. 

Snakes sting not their own kind. 

G 
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ike a worm in the dust, before my feet, or 
tiall rend thee, snakes shall sting thee. Fall 
id pray for pardon, or-^ 

KUMBA. 

hat ? Think'st thou to frighten me, Grimgerda? 

n's pure light may fright me ; the spirits whis- 

in the grove may make me tremble, but thee I 

ot What tortures hast thou in thy power, keener 

those that I have felt already ? Bid thy wolves 

me, I will laugh at them. But in my death- hour 

shalt fear me, witch ! What should I dread from 

? What can I lose ? — Thou hast thy power, thy 

sures. Therefore tremble ! I feel a strength within 

tortured breast greater than thine. Tremble before 

curse, that in my last hour, my pale Hps shall utter! 

ORIMOEBDA, (oft^) 

ia, strength, great strength ! It shall serve greater 
ning. {AUmd) Kumba, why this childish inso- 
:e7 Why would you anger her who pities and 
lid serve you ? Be calm, be humble ; I can help 
, and I will. 

KUMBA. 

.h, tell me how ? Forgive me my impatience. I am 
a now and humble. Speak, oh speak ! 
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ORIMGERDA. 

All thy soul's torment comes from this, that thoa 
hast stopped half way. Free thyself from thy miseraUc 
bondage — fully ! 

KUMBA. 

Speak more plainly. 

ORIMGERDA 

Enter my service fully and forever. The first work I 
shall give thee to accomplish, shall ratify our compact 

KUMBA. 

And my reward? 

ORIMGERDA. 

Thou shalt win great power in this earthly life, and, 
in the other life, still greater power to work harm to 
the mighty of the earth. Thou shalt be diere one o 
my chosen ones, even as the powerful Disor thou ha 
seen about me. 

KUMBA. 

Have they peace 7 

ORIMGERDA. 

Observe them. 

KUMBA. 

I see no sorrow in their aspect. At times it i? 
a smile moved on their ghastly lips, but there is 
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. Of some the countenance it fixei 
out to change itself to stone. 

GRIMOERDA. 

lou seest them in their twilight dret 
u in which they journey to the 
f do not always look thus dull and jc 

they shine forth in bright festive g 
sign from me splendour surrounds 

of Upsal's temple. Behold 1 (3 
vand, and the cave aeemsfor a tnomen 
The iorcerest and the Ditor appt 
ea with croums upon their heads.) 

ORIIIOERDA. 

hat thinkest thou ? 

KUMBA. 

is splendid. (Aside,) But they are ; 
itiful for this. 

GRIMOERDA. 

'hat sayest thou ? 

KUMBA. 

is splendid. 

GRIMOERDA. 

y, thou mayst well think so. Thou 
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warm for the dance. We must have cold water. 

{Strikes the rock with her wand; a stream of water gushes 

out over the dancing Trolls t who run off howling ^ and creep 

hetek to their holes. The witch laughs.) These sports 

charm thee not because thou art still unwonted to 

them. But ask my little ones if they find the dance 

wearisome. When thou hast been a little time among 

us, thou wilt be as merry as they. {Kumba sighs.) 

Well, slave's daughter ! have you a mind in my service, 

— to be firee ? 

KDMBA, (bitterly.) 
As one of these ? 

GRIMOERDA. 

No, even more free. Kumba, I mean well by 
thee ; I have great things in view for thee. I see in 
thee a greater strength than I have found in most of 
those about me ; I will charge thee with a work no 
meaner spirit could perform. If thou fulfil it, as I 
shall direct thee, so shall all trouble leave thy soul 
for ever ; nor only this ; but I will hold thee as my 
daughter ; thou shalt share my treasures ; thy power 
to bring destruction on the high, to nile the low, shall 
equal mine. Thou shalt share my dwelling, and 
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GRIMOIRDA. 

Thou wilt not ? That we will see. Thou goett not 
hence alive, till thou hast twom to do it. 

KUMBA. 

Thy wolves may teaz me, but I will not do it^ 
Driven by wild passion I have sought to still my bate { 
but, a soft, innocent child, that never wronged me 1 — 
No, I am not yet so £Edlen. Thanks, sorceressl fSboa 
hast given roe back my strength. I can defy thee and 
despise thy offers. 

GRIMOBEDA. 

What ! art thou proud even of thy cowardice ? Go, 
wretch ! Thou art not worthy to be near the loroerest. 
Go, pigmy, and remain a slave 1 

KUMBA. 

Better even so, than to be such as thou art. 

ORIMOSRDA. 

Wretch, and wouldst thou exalt thyself above me ! 
Thou, base, cowardly murderess, who hadst not 
strength to withstand evil, nor courage to be resolute 
in crime ? Base slave, go hence ! My wolves dis- 
dain so mean a prey. Go, but take my curse with 
thee! Still wavering, doubting, trembling, thy life 
shall wear away in anguish. Thou shalt wither, as 
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wither in the luurnm rock^defta. Thou 
IS the hunted wolf pines in the dreary 
the after*life thy soul shall float in the 
that overhang the. lens of Lickstrand. 
ler and thither, by the sluggish wind, vainly 
trive to rise, vainly shalt thou stretch forth 
f arms, seeking to cla^ some being that 
thee. Thy portion shall be abject, lonely 

iSl 

KVHBA. 

lest me but what I know already. Hast 
vier curses, witch t 

ORIMO^RDA. 

I though it cost me dear, yet will I utter 
ow, then, Kumba, that there is One who 
rescued thee ; who could have given thee 
on this earth ; who would have borne thy 
death, into eternal light But him thou 
; thou didst thrust from thee thy deliverer, 
li all time his image shall pursue thee, re- 
md avenging ! See and tremble ! (Grim' 
her wand artd speaks with effort and with 

om I saw iu the pale realm of Hela ! Thou 
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on whose face 1 look not willingly! God, sinless, 
spotless, the Creator's chosen ! Balder the good ! I 
conjure thee to earth ! Hither by might of the Dark 
Powers I summon thee ! Here, in the name of ever- 
lasting Justice, I charge thee to appear and work thy 
vengeance ! 

(A bright light appears in the depths of the cave, J» 
the midst is seen the firm qfa beautiful youthy qfmild and 
majestic aspect. He fitees upon Kumba a look stem and 
sorrowful, Kumba utters a cry qf inexpressible imgnisk, 
and sinks to the ground with outstretched arms. The Ugkt 
vanisJieSf and the sJtrill, scon^fiU laugh qfthe witch 
through the cavern,) 
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SCENE VII. 



PHd rests, hatf reclining, upon a a 
Xamba stands at her feet and observes t 
ftbsg down* 

FRID. 

Soon, soon will all be past. Soon wiL 
Bew world surround me. For the last ti 
head before thee, thou glorious earthly i 
diat thy rays yet once would warm my boi 
!br thy last caress ! My life's sun too goe. 
he sweet calm of evening fills my heart ; 1 
I beautiful to die. 

Ah, even in death my dim eye seeks tl 

Itches for his sail, and calls him home. I 

ne and find his bride no more. — She has 

only, oh, beloved ! that she may follow 

re thee better. 

ciJMBA. (Aside) 
le pangs that rend me pass the pangs c 

FRID. 

' soul is reconciled to death. Past is a 
mplaint Mine eye is dim, but al] 
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FRID. 

Oh, Kumba, hate no more, so shall thy soul 
peace. JThou hast not wrought me so much 
Kumba. Thy soul was sick — I understand it 
Forgive me that I was so happy near thee, an 
not mark thy suffering I Look not so wildly oe 
Give me thy hand. Thou wast unhappy, Kui 
this was thy crime. 

KUMBA. (Aside,) 

Can such goodness be 7 such boundless love f 
heart will break ! 

IRID. 

Thy lips move strangely, but I hear no aouE 
Dost thou remember yet our childish years? 
thou remember when thou camst to me a suff 
ill-used child? These hands did heal thy w 
these eyes wept over thee. I loved the< 
that hour. And now my soul cannot go h 
peace, if thou do hate me. Some evil spell h; 
thy heart, my child; thou couldst not tb 
hardened it against me. Come nearer, Ki 
once would I weep over thee ! 

KUMBA. 

Thou hast prevailed ! — Behold me at 
Hear my last prayer ! 
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FRID. 

All-righteous gods 1 — ^Thou, Kumba ! Thou didst 
hate me ! Wherefore 7 

KUHBA. 

For thy good fortune; — for thy beauty's sake ; — be- 
cause of thy betrothal with king Dag, whom I too 
dared to love ; because the gods' injustice gave thee 
all, and gave me nothing ; because of the soul-sickness 
that envy and despair had wrought in me. For these 
I hated thee ; hated, and am avenged. 

FRID. 

Oh, Kumba, thou couldst feel thus to me, when I 
to loved thee and so trusted thee I 

KUMBA> 

I have betrayed thee. I have murdered thee. 
H&te me, then, loathe me ! 

FRID. 

Thy hand has given me death. A higher hand has 
granted deathless life. For my own fate I grieve not ; 
but for thee, unhappy one ! my soul is sorrowful. Ere 
I go hence, take my forgiveness, Kumba ! 

KUMBA. 

Canst thou forgive me ? 
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Ttui*e on the hill-tapi uraCching, 

Shout [hit the dawn ia nigh 1 
The valliea anaoer, hailing 

The day-ipring from on high. 
Forth from the gloom; hovel 1 

Forth from the dungeon's night I 
All ye thdt git in duknesi, 

Welcome the biewed light ! 

No more the dim eye failetb, 

Seeking to pierce the ibade. 
No more (he sick heart pineth, 

Weary with Dope oelayed. 
To all earth's dreary places, 

Tiding! of joy are borne; 
Deliverance to the captive I 

Comfort to them that mourn 1 



Wr fade in the blue ether; 

Our muaic dies away ; 
But other, holier voices, 

Shall hail the aacred day. 
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Pagt 10. ■ The ptiiidpii uid nuwt Mcred tree 
I godi u tha Aih-tm yggdiuill, which ia the 
nd gmtnt of ill troM. Ito bnnchM eKtend over 
bola unlvMM, retching bcjroud tlu huTini i iti 
bMH up the tuth i iti tbiM tooti imioh them- 
j wida ■rannd ; dm it aiuMigit tba fodij uiotber 
tha FraM-Oiuti, the Oihrd oonci Niffelhtim, 
rtkiiroot UtbeflninttiiiHTagalinai, from which 
Jm intanul riven, and in which liaa the serpent 
Hedhogg, who i« eondniullj gnawing at the root. 
IT that root whieh ia aitnatad in the land cf giants, 
: i( • well in whieh all wiadom and pradence arc 
Mk, and which belongi to Himer. Under Ibe root 
a A««r ia the well of Uida,andit iahcraihBithe 
dl in Judgment 

'ear Urda'a well itandi a fair building, from whence 
(he three maidena, Urda, (the paat,) Varanda 



(ihe present,) »nd Skulda <ihe future.) These maideoi 
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called Nomaa. They take water each day froni (lit I 
veil and pour ii upon Ibe Ash, IcEt its branche* AouU 
periab. The dpn which blla from Y^gdrBsiH'ibniKhes 
i« called honey-dew, and on this hen love to feed." 

No account is given of the oiigin ef the Scandin- 
Tian Pnrcse \ their exiatence would seem ta be cocTil 
with that of Ibe tree whose life (hey guarded. Vrit 
had charge of the sacred mead, which coofeired llui 
gifUl of wisdom and poetry upon those who drank ofit 
To know the destinies of the universe wae given to lie 
Notnna alone ; the goda themselves had only dim Cm- 
bodings of their own fortune, and took frequent couiuel 
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It Scandinavians believed 
DUE etemni and omnipotent Being, towhomlhfj 
'e the name of the All-fader. This BeingwaEne"! 
iitioncd but with fearful reverence. They ucribed 
liiiii no orinin. and concerning his nature and ii- 
iiili'S tiiey presumed not to conjecnire. 
3) Page 62. The Scandinavians believed iti im 
cIr of sorcery, one of which was called Galldur, mi 
. to be effected chiefly by means of runes and Kt» 
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ived upon the bark of trees. The second kind 
:alled Seid. This consisted in the preparation of 
in soups and ointments, of which the ingredients 
>d according to the effects to be produced. They 
isted chiefly of the heart and blood of serpents and 
68, of dew, of various herbs, &c ; runes were like- 
thrown into the cauldron. It was generally be- 
d that persons eating of the heart of certain 
lals, became possessed of the qualities peculiar to 
=> animals. Thus, the heart of the snake was 
ght to bestow cunning, that of the wolf ferocity, 
so forth. Loke himself is said to have lost his 
nal nature, and to have become treacherous and 
I after eating the heart of a witch. 
) Page 63. Ran was the wife of Gymer, or Aegir, 
god of the sea. She was the cause of all ship- 
:ks. The souls of those who were lost at sea were 
>osed to become subject to her. The billows were 
daughters. A similar superstition still prevails 
)me paru of Sweden, where the malice of Ran and 
)ower which she acquired over those who perished 
sr dominions, are yet ascribed to the mermaid. 
) Page 64. Balder was the second son of Odin 
Frigg.'u He was the noblest and gentlest of the 



■dauviia diindtiea: ike bclovnl of gods tat 
k Be csnx^crf aJi haagi in irisdaiD and 

■ ani bnnlj stn mcb llui 

B farih Inm tui» ■« he noinl 

e^shininj.— «iJ 

' UBbolj emild eoKt. 



facaa of tk« ScaaduiariaDB, and was Tegarded u & 
imiwilii <f ibe denmnkia of die muTenc, and ilit 

TWievoitb monAof the ScsodinsTian ^ar.inchid- 
■og Ac pRied from the twentj-fini of Maj lo Ai 
i^mrr aolttkc, wn consecraled lo BMei. Aba 
t)» twr (he iaj» become thorter, ibe ui^Ii "t 
It Mgfcn eo. (^ iliii wcendADc; of darbnesE over 
H ijpificrftD th« deatb of Balder by the agency of Ae 
Hiad fnxt Hodur. 

(8) Pagr ". JoTTDUngandur was the oftsprinf rf 
L<iie and Ancerbode, (mesaeiiger of evil.) Odiiti 
hiviti£ been «amed that ibia monBter would one da; 
N* the cause of mucb evil, cast Jormungandur into 
;ht- c-e.in. where he grew to such a size, thai he 
w><uiid himself about the whole earth. Tliere be 
«.i! to rfinain, wailing his revenge al ibe great dijr 
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e destruction of the universe. 
) Page 83. Iduna was the wife of Bra^i, the 
>f eloquence and poetry. She had in her charge 
pplcs of immortality, of which the gods used to 
fhen they found their strength decaying, and 
immediately restored to youth and vigor. 

Page 86. ' A new earth, fairer and more ver- 
than the other, will arise out of the sea ; from 
I the grain will shoot forth of itselt Vidar and 
rill survive the general destruction, and dwell upon 
lain Ida, where Asgaard lay before Thither also 
*epair Mag^e and Mode, taking Miolner with 

Balder and Hodur will return from Hela, and 
gods will sit together and talk over the events of 
imes.' — Edda. 

Page 87. The Scandinavians believed in the 
nee of tutelar divinities whom they called Fylgior, 
ving spirits.) They had the power of taking 
int shapes at pleasure. 

) Page 96. (Iron forest.) Jemvidi was an en- 
ed forest in Utgard. It was the dwelling-place of 
witches, who had power to raise storms, and used 
tice mortals into their power in order to destroy 

The trees of this forest were of iron ; it was 



^^Kt n «bc rale of a 



<II| Frngr IIOi The nhiknr, (Bifratg vu Du 
hrid^ <pT(r aliidi the godi pnaed on Iheit hi; fruv 
bcayeo lo cuth. Tlw nd calm which u aeta in il >■• 
BuEin^ fre, which wm u a deTrDce againd <!■> 
gianU. HeimdAlL Ae winien of rhe goii, 
EUtioD upon <hb bfiilgv, and Ihence obcened all ^ 
su passing ii 
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